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MAMMOTH CAVE—THE BOAT RIDE ON ECHO RIVER. 


NOTES ON KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE. 

THE country along the line of rail from 
Nashville, in Tennessee, to Cave City, in 
Kentucky, whence travelers depart in rickety 
stages over the rough routes for Mammoth 
Cave, is especially rich in fine farms. In 
autumn, when golden sunlight lingers loving- 
ly over the great arched trees, and makes 
checker-work upon the reddish soil, a ride 
through this highly cultivated country is 
thoroughly charming. The people whom 
one meets are mainly rough country farmers, 


plodding sturdily to court on fine horses, or | 


journeying from farm to farm. 
At Glasgow Junction and Cave City, on 
VoL. IX—o. 


| the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, primi- 
| tive hotels receive the visitor, and stage- 


drivers besiege him, each spreading alarm- 


| ing rumors of his rival’s incapacity. At Cave 


City a sleepy waiter drowsily gives inexact 
information, and negroes with persistent de- 


| mand for dackshish follow the unfortunate 


Northerner and clutch his carpet-bag, de- 
spite his efforts to retain it. 

Edmondson County, in which the Mam- 
moth Cave is situated, is rich in natural cu- 
riosities. On Dismal Creek, a perpendicular 
rock, 163 feet high, towers like a black spec- 
ter against the blue dome of the sky, and 
the inhabitants invest it with many strange 
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and highly apocryphal legends. Near the 
town of Brownsville is a large cave, con- 
taining a petrified ‘tree, and on Indian Hill 
are the remains of a fortification, with 
mounds and burial-places scattered over the 
acres in the vicinity. 

The visit to the Mammoth Cave, which 
the ScrIBNER pilgrims made with a merry 
party, was in autumn, when the sunlight, 


| which came a rush of cold air. 


tempered by fresh breezes, seemed to perme- | 
ate every nook and cranny of the forests | 


through which the road wound over hill and 
across plain. The vehicle in which we em- 
barked at Glasgow was rickety and vener- 
able, as also was the horse which drew it; 
and the driver beguiled the way with stories 
not calculated to impress us favorably with 
the hotel near the cave. Indeed, so great 


was his animosity toward the proprietors of | 


that hotel, that he refused to set us down 
within the high fence which inclosed the 
building, and indulged in a lively passage- 
at-words, calculated to awaken quarrelsome 
feelings, with the host, who came up to wel- 
come us. 

The hotel is a huge, rambling structure, 
built in Southern style, with long porches, 
and surrounded by a pleasant lawn dotted 
with noble trees. Passing the primitive 





ENTRANCE TO MAMMOTH 


| lowish tinge. 


counter, on which lay the “ Mammoth Caye 
Register,” and paying the fees exacted from 
every visitor, we donned overalls, blouses, 
and flannel caps, and found ourselves face to 
face with an amiable darkey, who, taking 
up two swinging lamps, led the way down 
a rocky descent toward a black opening from 
Over the 
yawning mouth of the cave a stream of 
water was pouring, and around the sharp 
rocks on the brow of the hill were graceful 
fringes of mosses and leaves, and festoons 
of ferns. Shadows fell gloomily against the 
sunlight as we hastened down the declivity, 
and a wandering bat, giving a quaint scream, 
flew directly in my face, then darted back 
into the darkness. 

A tree, which seemingly grows out of the 
solid rock, stretches its trunk over the chasm. 
This trunk is moss-grown, and both the 
moss and the leaves upon it have a pale yel- 
Descending a few steps, and 


| suddenly losing the genial warmth of the 


sun, we were forced to stoop, and to plunge 


| forward into the stony recesses, almost upon 


CAVE (LOOKING 


“all fours.” 

Our dusky guide now supplied us each 
with a swinging lamp,‘by the dim light of 
which we soon became accustomed to the 

narrow pathway, which was 
everywhere singularly free 
from obstacles. The cool 
air was exhilarating, and, 
after a march of several 
miles, clambering over 
stones, filing carefully 
along the edges of abyss- 
es, and escalading innu- 
merable cliffs, we felt no 
fatigue whatever. 

Unlocking a rude iron 
gate, the guide ushered us 
into a second narrow cor- 
ridor, from the roof of 
which, as the light pene- 
trated the gloom, hundreds 
of bats flitted down and 
circled about our heads, 
screaming, as if resenting 
the intrusion. On the 
return journey the bats 
usually make the prome- 
nade through this gallery 
quite exciting, and many 
a timid lady remembers 
with horror the gauntlet 
which she ran. 

We wandered on for 


out). several hours, the cheery 
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guide singing poaiens in a round musical 
voice, and from time to time turning to 
caution us against venturing into unex- 
plored by-ways where pitfalls were num- 
erous. Now we plodded through a mighty 
gallery, whose walls and ceilings seemed 
frescoed by the hands of man rather than 
incrusted with stalactite formations; now 
climbed miniature mountains; now looked 


hundreds of feet down into deep wells. 
Each of the galleries and recesses has been 


christened, and the visitor sometimes finds 


rock the resemblance suggested by the 
names. We visited the Rotunda, a vast 
chamber which seemed like a council-room 
of some ancient castle. Then, after explor- 
ing many ante-chambers and halls, we en- 
tered Audubon Avenue. After wandering 
in that mighty gallery, whose roof is sixty 
feet above its smooth floor, we returned to 
the passage through w hich we had entered, 
and ‘passed into the main cave. Then, in 


rapid succession, we visited the “Church,” 


t difficult to detect in the fantastic forms of 


the ruins of some old — works, the | 


Kentucky Cliffs, the Gothic Gallery, the 
Gothic Arcade and Chapel, the Register Hall, 
the Altar, Vulcan’s Forge, and, finally, came 
to the Devil’s Arm-Chair, a huge stalactite, 
beautiful in color, and in which we enthroned 
one of the ladies accompanying the party. 


lhe Gothic Chapel, through which we wan- | 


dered half-convinced that we were dream- 
ing, is rich in noble ornaments ; its columns 
rival, in the nicety of their proportions, those 
of the finest cathedrals. The Gothic Avenue, 
reached by a detour from the main cave 
and an ascent of some thirty feet, is two 
miles in length, and a promenade along it 
discloses a constant panorama of natural 
wonders, which seem the work of giant 


architects rather than the result of one of 


nature’s convulsions. All the stalactites 
and stalagmites in the cave look as if 
they were polished, and rich with a mass of 
varied colors. The ceiling of the “Gothic 
Avenue” is as smooth as that of any mansion. 
Passing the “ Devil’s Arm-Chair,” 
tinued our journey, stopping for a moment 
to inspect the “ Elephant’s Trunk” and the 
‘ Pillars of Hercules,” and coming at last 
to the “ Lover’s Leap,” a large pointed rock 
more than ninety feet above the roadway, 
and projecting into an immense rotunda. 
rhe “ Ball-Room ” is a mighty chamber, 
admirably fitted for the dance, with even a 
rocky gallery, in which an orchestra has, 
from time to time, been placed, when gay 
parties from Louisville and other neighbor- 


we con- | 


| the Giant’s Coffin. 


ing cities have ‘eno in festivities with 
music and torches. A short distance beyond 
| looms up a huge mass of rock known as 


MAMMOTH CAVE—IN “THE DEVIL'S ARM-CHAIR”™ 


Passing the deserted 
chamber, the “‘ Wooden Bowl Cave,” where 
oxide of iron and lime are sprinkled on the 
floor, and crossing the “ Bridge of Sighs,” 
we came at last to the “ Star Chamber.” 
Here our guide had prepared a genuine 
surprise for us. |Mysteriously commanding 
us to be seated in a dark corner, he suddenly 
seized the lights, and saying that he would 
return to find us on the morrow, withdrew. 
We heard his sonorous voice echoing along 
the galleries as he hurried back over the 
pathway, and while we were yet wondering 
what was the object of this sudden manceu- 
ver, we saw above us twinkling stars, and 


| seemed to catch a glimpse of the blue sky 


from which we had thought ourselves shut 
out by the solid rock. Indeed, so strange 


| was the illusion, that we fancied we could 





feel the fresh air blowing upon us, and, fora 
few moments, imagined that the guide had 
conveyed us by some roundabout way to 
the mouth of the cave, and then had hastily 
left us, that he might enjoy our surprise. But 
presently we heard his voice, confessing the 
cheat which he had practiced upon us, The 
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dark ceiling of the Star Chamber is cov- 


ered with a myriad sparkling incrustations | 


which resemble the stars, and the artful 
guide, by a careful display of his lamps and 
the use of Bengal lights, had produced a 


MAMMOTH CAVE~—THE SUBTERRANEAN ALBUM. 


magical effect. The ceiling, which was not 
more than forty feet from our heads, had 
seemed remote as the heavens. It was like 
the early dawn, when the stars seem no 
longer to belong in the sky, and when they 
are gradually fading away. ‘The guide, in 
the distance, imitated to perfection the crow- 
ing of the morning cock, and then burst into 
loud laughter as, removing the lamps, he 


| 
| 
| 
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took away with them the deceit, and returned 
to us. 

From the Star Chamber we descended to 
“Wright's Rotunda,” which has a ceiling of 
four hundred feet span without a single pillar 
to uphold it. We then wandered through the 
* Black Chambers,” where masses of shelly. 
ing stone reminded us of old baronial castle 
walls and towers, and ascending into an 
upper room, stood and _ listened to the 
whispers of a waterfall seemingly far away 
Then, crossing the room, we heard the 
roar of a cataract which fell sullenly down 
deep and hidden recesses. Next, crawling 
upon our hands and knees under a low arch, 
we entered the “ Fairy Grotto,” whence we 
retraced our steps to the entrance of the cave. 
The bats gave us a lively reception as we 
passed through the gate around which they 
flitted as sentinels, and it was not until after 
we had climbed the hill, and had stood in th 
hotel garden for some time, that we missed 
the sun, so accustomed had we become t 
the darkness during our long sojourn in the 
cave. 

Early next morning we were once more 
treading the corridors, and by nightfall had 
made a journey of eighteen miles. The ex- 
periences of this second day were far more 
novel and interesting than those of the first, 
and thoroughly convinced us that the Mam 
moth Cave is one of the greatest wonders of 
the world. 

Its various passages are more than two 
hundred miles in length, and many are said 
to surpass in beauty those commonly visited 
Nothing, however, to my thinking, in subter 
ranean scenery, can be finer than the mighty 
and ragged “ Pass of El Ghor,” whose jagged 
peaks, frightful ravines, and long recesses, 
filled with incrusted rocks, on which the 
swinging lamps threw a changeful shimmer, 
extend for hundreds of rods. On this day 
we also made the acquaintance of the “ Fat 
Man’s Misery,” which the artist has faithfully 
depicted, and through which some of our 
party found no little difficulty in pressing. 

Crossing the black and deep river “Styx” 
by a natural bridge, and safely ferrying over 
“Lake Lethe,” we passed through a level and 
lofty hall called the “Great Walk,” and soon 
arrived at “Echo River,” on whose moist 
and muddy shore a rude barge was drawn 
up. The stream seemed shut in by a huge 
overreaching wall of solid stone, and we 
turned in amazement to the ebony guide, 
who motioned us to take seats in the boat, 
and when we had obeyed, jumping in, rowed 
boldly forward into the blackness. From 
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time to time the wall seemed to press down 
upon us, and we were obliged to bend down 
close to the seats. The guide sang loudly 
as we floated through the darkness, our little 
lights making but tiny specks in the gloom. 
[he sense of isolation from the world was 
here complete. 
had a glimpse of the infernal regions, and 
imagined ourselves departed souls, doomed 
to a reluctant ride in Charon’s bark. A 
deep silence fell upon all the visitors; but 
the guide still sang loudly his pious psalms, 
only ceasing to burst into laughter when the 
ladies cowered as we rounded some rocky 
corner, and seemed about to be crushed 
against a lowering wall. 

~ After half an hour of this mysterious jour- 
neying we approached another shore, and 
left behind us the archway. Before us 
lay a vast region of black and desolate 
pathways over high rocks and under huge 
bowlders, along avenues brilliant with stal- 
actites and resplendent with sparkling ceil- 
ings. Here we were recalled to a knowl- 
edge of the outer world by encountering 
areturn party, escorted by Stephen, one 
of the first guides who ever penetrated the 
cave, and concerning whom a curious story 
Is told. 


Stephen had for many years urged a 
white man living near the cave to build a 
boat with which to explore the Echo River; 
and when at last it was built, and a voyage 
under the arches was decided upon, he 
(Stephen) was afraid to undertake it, but 
was compelled at the pistol’s mouth to enter 


the boat and start on the voyage. Neither 
he nor the white man entered upon this dar- 
ing feat without fear and trembling, for no 
one could have predicted that the stream 
finds its outlet beyond the cave, in Green 
River. Echo River is certainly one of the 
most remarkable streams in the world. It 
is said to be here and there wide and deep 
enough to float a good-sized steamer. A 
few fish are now and then caught in it. 
hey have no eyes, and certainly need none. 

he journey from this stream through the 
“ Pass of El Ghor,” “ Silliman’s Avenue,” and 
“Wellington’s Gallery,” all the latter leading 
up to “St. Mary’s Vineyard ” and the “ Hill 
of the Holy Sepulchre,” was fatiguing; and 
when we returned at nightfall we found that 
the day’s journey had quite demolished our 
stout walking shoes. 

The burning of blue lights in various 
places where the ceilings are covered with 
sulphate of iron produces almost marvelous 
effects. No palaces, no castles, ancient or 


We seemed at last to have | 


| lamps. 
| where the cave seems to afford no outlet 


| steps to new wonders. 


modern, rival in beauty or in grandeur the 
corridors and passages of the Mammoth 
Cave. In one of the long avenues we saw the 
“ Veiled Statue,” a perpendicular rock which 
from a distance, as one turns around the 
angle of the way, looks exactly like the fig 
ure of some ancient goddess clad in draper- 
ies. Many of the incrustations or “ forma 
tions,” as our guide called them, are in the 
form of rosaces, and some rival the most 


| beautiful bits of Gothic architectural decora 
| tion. The shading is bold and beautiful; 
| the lines and curves are delicious. Here 


and there the standing pillars seem to flit 


| away like ghosts as one comes suddenly 


upon them in the dim light given by the 
Now and then one reaches a place 


into passages beyond; but the guide turns 
suddenly to right or left and leads one 
through narrow archways, or down little 
The journey isa 
succession of surprises. One of the most 
curious experiences is a look into the “ Bot- 
tomless Pit,” which is reached from the “ De- 
serted Chambers ;” anda glance at the“ Dead 


| Sea,” into which one may shudderingly peer 


MAMMOTH CAVE—‘‘THE FAT MAN'S MISERY 


from a precipice eighty feet high, is not 
without its fascination. A young telegraph 
operator from Michigan once descended 
into a hitherto unexplored pit in the cave 
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and found bottom 198 feet down. He nar- 
rowly escaped death, however, for the rope 
with which he was lowered was cut nearly 
in two by the sharp rocks in which it caught. 
The best features of the cave are the Dome, 
the Bottomless Pit, and the Pass of El Ghor. 
Their grandeur and beauty will amply repay 
the journey of thousands of miles which Euro- 
pean and American tourists make to see them. 


Vandalism has made its way into the | 
River, on a foggy morning, late in autumn, 


Mammoth Cave. The lamps given visitors 
are sometimes attached to a rod, by means 
of which industrious snobs smoke the letters 
of their names upon the sides and roofs of 
some of the corridors. Thousands of people 
have thus testified their thirst for notoriety, 
and many a shock is given to the imagi- 
nation of the impressible traveler by finding 
the name of some obscure mortal recorded 
on a rock which he had fancied heretofore 
unseen by men. 

The cave is said to have been discovered 
in 1802 by a hunter, who strayed into it in 
pursuit of an animal which had taken refuge 
there. It now belongs to nine heirs, each 
of whom receives about $1,000 income year- 
ly from it. If the facilities for reaching it 
were better, the heirs might readily receive 
$50,000 annually for an indefinite period. 

The cave has repeatedly been offered for 
sale at half a million dollars, and Louisville 
capitalists have, from time to time, talked 
of forming a company and buying it, and 
erecting a new and splendid hotel in its im- 
mediate vicinity. 

Gathered about the great fire-place of the 
hotel office in the evening, the conversation 
drifted to Kentucky politics, and one of the 
Englishmen who had been exploring the 
cave with us inquired curiously about the 
Ku-Klux. The Kentuckian in charge of 
the hotel answered that the Ku-Klux in that 
section were called Regulators, and they 
never troubled any except bad people. 
“They are composed,” he said, “of the gen- 
tlemen in the neighborhood, and when they 
are annoyed by vicious neighbors they warn 
them to move away. If they will not move, 
they move them, and if they resist they 


force them.” This he asserted was only done | 


in a case where great provocation had been 
received, and he persisted that politics had 
little to do with the operations of the Klan. 
Unconsciously dropping his reserve, the 
Kentuckian added: “We don’t do anything 


wrong; we simply correct those who don’t | 


behave right,” thus unconsciously intimating 
that he himself was one of the “ Knights of 
the Invisible Empire.” 





From the Mammoth Cave we continued 
our journey to Louisville and the banks of 
the Ohio. 

The French explorers called the Ohio 
La Belle Riviere; and certainly, when jt; 


| banks are full, and a profusion of flowers do} 


the cliffs here and there overhanging th. 
stream, or are reflected from the lowlanis i 
the shining water, one readily recognizes the 
appropriateness of the term. But the Ohi 


when sycamores are stripped and flowers are 
gone, hardly justifies the affectionate name 
which the Frenchmen bestowed upon it. 

The traveler journeying from Cincinnati 
to Louisville on the Ohio, finds but little in 
natural scenery that is impressive; much, 
however, that is very beautiful. In summer, 
when the shores are clothed in green and the 
vineyards are resplendent with foliage, there 
are many landscapes which charm the eye 
Inasmuch as the channel in midsummer 
contains little more than a “ light dew,” as 
the Western captains call it, navigation is 
attended with peculiar difficulties, and steam- 
boats of lightest draught are often detained 
for days on a treacherous bank which has 
suddenly been laid bare. 

No river is more subject to extreme eleva- 
tions and depressions. The average range 
between high and low water is said to be 
more than thirty feet. The highest stage is 
in March, and the lowest in August. In 
times of flood the variations are so rapid 
that the river at Cincinnati has been known 
to rise at the rate of one foot per hour dur- 
ing half a day. It requires no little skill and 
seamanship to navigate this peculiar stream. 
The obstructions were originally very numer- 


| ous, and the passages between the exquisite 


islands and the sand-banks require tact and 
courage worthy of ocean sailors. The days 
of keel-boat, of Kentucky float, of pirogue, 
of gondola, skiff, and dug-out, are past. The 
noble packets which sailed from Louisville 
to New Orleans have been superseded by 
new lines of rail, and much of the romance 
of the river has departed. Yet there is a cer- 
tain fascination in the journey by night 
along the great current which slips, although 
rapidly, apparently with a certain laziness, 
past the low shores sprinkled with log cab- 


| ins. 


From Huntington, the terminus of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, in Western 
Virginia, to Cincinnati, the voyage is ex- 
ceedingly interesting. The towns on the 
Kentucky shore, while few of them are large 


| or bustling, have a solid and substantial air. 
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THE LEVEE AT lL 


Around the various taverns in each of them 
are grouped the regulation number of tall, 
gaunt men, with hands in pockets, and 
slouched hats drawn over their eyes. A 
vagrant pig roots here and there in the cus- 
tomary sewer. A few cavaliers lightly mount 


the rough roads leading into the unimposing | 


hills; a few negroes slouch sullenly on a log 


at the foot of the levee, and on a wharf- | 


boat half a hundred white and black ur- 
chins stare, open-mouthed, as if they had 
never seen steamboats or strangers before. 

On the Ohio side of the river there are 
large manufacturing towns; evidences of 
thrift, industry and investment; iron furnaces 
smoke, and the clatter of hammers and the 
roll of wheels are heard. 


The distance from Pittsburg, in Pennsyl- | 


vania, to Cairo, in Illinois, where the Ohio 
pours its muddy flood into the muddier 
waters of the Mississippi, is 967 miles. The 


tourist who takes a packet from Wheeling, | 


in West Virginia, to Parkersburg, will see 
some noble scenery, for the upper Ohio, when 
navigation is practicable there, far surpasses 
in beauty the lower portion of the stream. 
Descending from Parkersburg he will pass 
Pomeroy, Gallipolis, Catlettsburg, Ironton, 
Portsmouth, Maysville, Ripley, and Cincin- 
nati, and will note on the banks many huge 
salt, nail, and iron manufactories. From 
Cincinnati he can have his choice of two or 


three steamers daily for Louisville, and from | 
the Kentucky metropolis can drift on to | 


Evansville, in Indiana, and thence to Cairo. 
At Maysville, in Kentucky, between Hunt- 
ington and Cincinnati, there are two exten- 
Sive cotton factories and several iron found- 





UISVILLE, KENTUCKY, 


ries. The town contains many handsome 
streets, and is the entry port for the north- 
eastern section of the State. It is also the 


| most extensive hemp market in the whole 


country. 

Between Cincinnati and Louisville there 
are but few towns of importance on the 
Kentucky shore of the Ohio. At Big Bone 
Lake, in Boone County, great numbers of 
bones of the mastodon and the Arctic ele- 
phant were once found. At Warsaw, a few 
miles below, there are many tobacco facto- 
ries. Carrollton, formerly called Fort Wil- 
liam, stands at the junction of that beautiful 
stream, the Kentucky, with the Ohio. 

The scenery along the Kentucky River 
justly ranks among the wildest and most 
picturesque in the United States. For more 
than 200 miles, as it flows north-west to 
empty into the Ohio, it passes through mas- 
sive limestone ledges, arranged upon either 
side of its narrow channel in great cliffs, 
forming irregular cafons, or pours over rap- 
ids, or glides between precipices 500 feet 
high, whose tops almost touch, like roofs in 
the streets of an old Italian town. 

The river flows through Middle Ken- 
tucky for the greater portion of its course. 
The confluence of the small streams which 
make it is at the spot known as the “Three 
Forks,” in Lee County, the very heart of the 
coal and iron region, which stretches for 
miles away in every direction. During the 
winter and spring coal and pig-iron are 
floated down the river in barges. 

The improvement of the Ohio River and 
its tributaries is highly necessary. It is de- 
manded by more than one-fifth of the States, 
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LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, ON THE OHIO 


and one-third of the whole population of the 
country, and inasmuch as that whole popu- 
lation has hitherto paid thirty-five per cent. 
of the internal taxation of the Union, and 


as it raises forty per cent. of the farm prod- | 


ucts of the land, owns forty per cent. of the 


farm lands and of the live stock, and thirty- | 


six per cent. of the capital in farming imple- 
ments and machinery, it would seem that it 
has a right to ask the Government to be lib- 
eral. The sum demanded for the work will 
depend largely upon the plan adopted for 
its accomplishment. ‘The estimates of engi- 
neers have varied from seventeen to sixty 
millions. No definite decision to the 
wisest plan has yet been reached. Those 
most directly interested are still in doubt 


as 


whether to decide upon supplying the re- | 


quired volume of water by aid of reservoirs, 
or maintaining the proper navigation by low 
dams with open chutes, or slack-watering 
the entire stream. 

The commerce of the river is immense. 
The amount of coal transported from Pitts- 
burg down the Ohio increased from fifty 
million bushels in 1869 to ninety millions in 
1872, or more than twenty-six per cent. per 
annum. The tonnage of the port of Pitts- 
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burg in 1869 was estimated at eight hundred 

thousand tons; in 1872, it was one million 

six hundred and sixty-nine thousand tons. 
| ‘The commerce along the stream amounts to 
nearly nine hundred millions of dollars year- 
| ly. ‘The Ohio drains an area of 214,000 
square miles, and could readily furnish cheap 
transportation for the commerce of fifty 
millions of people. 

Louisville, the chief city of the goodly 
commonwealth of Kentucky, lies on the 
| southern bank of the Ohio River, at a point 
| where the navigation of the stream was 

originally obstructed by rapids. For six 
| miles above the site of the city, the stream 
| stretches out into a smooth sheet of water, 
a mile wide, and embraces within its limits 
the mouth of Bear Grass Creek, which af- 
| fords a safe harbor for the myriad barges 

and flat-boats which drift on the bosom of 
the great stream. Situated centrally be- 
tween the cotton fields of the South, and 
the grain fields of the West, amply supplied 
with railways piercing both West and South 
| in all directions, and, with ten miles of river- 
| front from twenty to twenty-five feet above 
| highest flood mark, the city has a promising 
| commercial future. Its levees, while they 
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are not so picturesque, and the life along | whose trenchant editorial style have ren- 


them is not so vivacious as that which 
ene sees at New Orleans, Savannah, and 
Charleston, are yet quite as fine as those 
of any Southern or Western city. What 
Louisville has lost in river trade, since 
railroads came in, she has gained in rail- 
way commerce. The days of tedious steam- 
ing from Louisville to the Louisiana low- 
lands, in roundabout w ays and along treach- 
erous currents, are gone, and have pulled 
down with them into oblivion many noble 


fortunes; but the city grows and prospers 


| 
| 


| 
| 


despite the misfortunes that have overtaken | 


the commerce once its mainstay. Opposite 


— ille,on the Indiana shore, are the towns | 


f Jefiersonville and New Albany ; 
mer pretty and dull, the latter a kind of West- 
erm Brooklyn, having ready communication 
with Louisville by means of the great rail- 
road bridge, a triumph of mechanical en- 
gineering, which has long spanned the 
stream. 

West and § 
lovely, and admit of unlimited extension, 
and on the broad and shapely streets, which 
are a peculiar feature of Louisville, one finds 
many handsome mansions, each one of which 
is set down in a capacious yard, well kept, 
and some of them having terraces. The 
streets, which run parallel with the river, 
and not far from the levee, are long, and 
flanked with solid business blocks, very uni- 
form in architecture, and as devoid of pre- 
tense and show as is the character of the 
men who built them. Main, Market, Jef- 
ferson and Green streets are all filled with 
large and handsome shops and warehouses, 
an | many of those which cross them at right 
angles, extending indefinitely into the vast 
plains, are devoted to residences. 

Louisville is famous for several excellent 
institutions, noteworthy among which are 
the “ Galt House,” a massive stone structure 


in the English style, long celebrated by for- | 
the | 


eign travelers as the best hotel in 
United States; the Louisville “ Courier- 
Journal,” the successor to the old “ Jour- 
nal,” on which Prentice expended his wit, 
and those who were wounded by his shafts 
vented their spleen ; 
brary,” the outgrowth of an ingenious lot- 


South of the city the lots are 


the for- | 
| however, interrupted his labors, which were 








and the “ Public Li- | 


tery scheme conducted bv an ex-Governor | 


of the State, and now a thriving institution 
with museums and lecture-rooms attached. 
The “Courier-Journal,” is edited by the 
sprightly Watterson, whose courageous atti- 
tude in reproving 
in Kentucky politics and civilization, and 


many of the prime faults | 


dered him famous. The paper has long 
had a sensible influence in the political and 
social life of the State. 

The “ Commercial,” a Republican news- 
paper, has grown and prospered as its party 
grows in Louisville, steadily and surely. 

The city of Louisville was surveyed 
early as 1770, when parties came from Fort 
Pitt, now known as Pittsburg, and examined 
the land adjacent to the Falls of the Ohio, 
with a view to parceling it as “ bounty tern- 
tory.” In 1773, Captain Thomas Bullitt, the 
deputy of a special commission from William 
and Mary College in Virginia, moored his bark 
in Bear Grass harbor, and with his little band 
of huniers made numerous surveys. Death, 


largely instrumental in the definite settlement 
of Kentucky. In 1778, Col. George Rogers 
Clarke, who had for some time fought the 
British along the Ohio, took possession of 
and fortified Corn Island, opposite the spot 
now occupied by Louisville. In 1779, 
Louisville was permanently established ; 
and stockades were 


cabins, block-houses, 


A WAITER AT THE GALT HOUSE — LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


erected, and Clarke and his hunters lived 
lives of constant danger, and battled with 
the Indians for many a long day. In suc- 
ceeding years, Louisville grew up a scraggy, 
rude town, whose streets were here and 
there intersected with ponds of stagnant 
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water ;* and so unhealthy was the location 
“ grave- 
If the denizens of the | fortunes, and he delights to tell of the 


considered that it was known as the 
yard of the Ohio.” 


creep 


Pr Li 


THE CITY HALL— LOUISVILLE. 


Louisville of the past could visit the thriv- 
ing and healthy Louisville of to-day, with 
its miles of elegant streets, its smooth pave- 
ments, its fine hospitals and churches, its 
mammoth hotels and pretty theaters, its 
bustling “ Exposition” and its brilliant so- 
ciety, they would hardly believe the evidence 
of their senses. 

Life in this pleasant metropolis of 130,000 
inhabitants is socially very attractive. No- 
where in the country is frankness and free- 
dom of manner so thoroughly commingled 
with so much of high-bred courtesy. The 
people of Kentucky really, as Tuckerman 
says, illustrate one of the highest phases 
of Western character. They spring from 
a hardy race of hunters and self-reliant 
men, accustomed to the chase and to long 
and perilous exertion. The men of Ken- 
tucky, while they are not afflicted with any 
peculiar idiosyncrasies, are intensely indi- 
vidual. There is something inspiring in the 
figure of a grand old patriarch like Christo- 
pher Graham, now in his ninety-second year, 
erect, vigorous, and alert as an Englishman 
at sixty. Born in the wild woods of Ken- 
tucky, five years before it became a State, 


*See Casseday’s “ History of Louisville.” 


| for this branch of trade. 





| he has lived to see a mighty change pass 
| over the commonwealth where he cast his 


days when men went about their daily 
work, rifle in hand, and when the State 
was constantly troubled with Indian in. 
cursions. Mr. Graham was long noted 
as the best marksman, with a rifle, jp 
America, and has had, in his eventful 
life, a hundred adventures with Indian, 
guerrilla, and bandit. The product of a 
rough, and in some respects, barbarous 
time, when shooting, swimming, leaping, 
wrestling, and killing Indians were the 
only exercises considered manly, he,is to- 
day a gentle old man, busied with works 
of charity and with the upbuilding of a 
fine museum of mineralogy in Louisville 
The trade of Louisville, long dwarfed 
by the oppressive slave system to which 
Kentucky was utterly devoted, and which 
prevented the growth of large manufactur. 
ing towns, is gradually springing into vigor- 
ous life. Louisville has long been one of 
the most important tobacco markets in the 
United States. Situated near the center of 
the largest tobacco-growing district of the 
country, with an admirable system of rail- 
road connections North and South, and 
noble water outlet, she has superior facilities 
The bulk of the 
staple raised in Kentucky, the chief tobace: 
growing State of the Union, is sold in the 
Louisville market. The Kentucky crop for 
1871 amounted to 66,000 hogsheads, of 


| which nearly 50,000 were sold in Louis- 
| ville. Buyers for 


American and _ foreign 
markets reside permanently in the city, and 
those European Governments which have 
found it wise to enjoy a monopoly of their 
home tobacco trade are represented by 
local agents who make their purchases from 
the planters. In the huge warehouses thov- 
sands of whites and blacks are employed, 
and nineteen factories, employing a capital 
of $850,000, are engaged in the manufact- 
ure of chewing tobacco. The city also 
produces twelve millions of cigars annu- 
ally. In the whisky trade a large capital 1s 
invested. From the distilleries in the Blue 
Grass region thousands of barrels, filled with 
the fluid which prompts so large a propor- 
tion of the homicides in the State, are 
brought to Louisville, and it is said that the 
transactions amount to five millions annu- 
ally. Pork-packers also make the city their 
head-quarters, and a million swine are 
packed in the sixty days of each year be- 
tween November and January. 
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As a live-stock market Louisville has been 
rapidly growing in importance for many 
years. 
twenty acres, and the value of the stock re- 
ceived annually is between twenty and 
thirty millions. The flour-mills yearly yield 
a product worth four millions. The trade 
in provisions aggregates from eleven to hit- 
teen millions; the annual product of iron 
foots up five millions,and more than 1,500 
hands are employed in the manufacture 
of iron work, while in the foundries 500 
hands are employed. In brief, the amount 
of capital invested in manufacturing enter- 
prises in the city is about twenty millions, 
the annual product fifty-five millions, the 
number of hands employed 16,000, and the 
amount of wages paid eight millions. 

Louisville would be an admirable point 
for the establishment of cotton-mills, and as 
itscapitalists have had their attention favor- 
ably directed to the large dividends which 
Southern mills are yearly paying it is hoped 
that the city may speedily secure several 
mills. ‘The building of steamboats for the 
Western waters has long been one of the lead- 
ing industries of Louisville and the villages 
clustered about the falls of the Ohio. The 
water-power of the Ohio Falls is very re- 
markable, and ought to place Louisville 
among the first manufacturing cities of the 


country. It has thus far been but little util- 


THE COURT-HOUSE — LOUISVILLE 


ized. The same negligent and reckless 
spirit which pervaded others of the slave 





Louisville and its vicinity than in many 


places further south. The law of Kentucky, 
The stock-yards there now cover | which allowed only six per cent. interest, 


THE POST-UOFFICE — LOUISVILLE 


was an effectual barrier to the investment of 
foreign capital in Louisville, and drove away 
much local capital which might have been 
invested. The enlargement of the present 
Louisville and Portland Canal, which was 
completed in 1828 at a cost of $750,000 
would render transportation to and from 
Louisville more feasible ; and the building 
of a new canal through Portland town would 
furnish a superb location with enormous 
water-power for miles of factories and mills. 

The Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
gives a grand trunk line from Louisville to 
Montgomery, Alabama, a distance of 490 
miles, and connection with the railroad sys- 
tem of the Southern States, which are Ken- 
tucky’s chief market. Louisville is also con- 
nected by the Great Bridge, spanning the 
Ohio, with all the railroads north of that river, 
and is directly on the through route from 
the north and west to the extreme south. 
The main trunk of the Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railroad extends through Jefferson, 
Bullett, Nelson, Hardin, Larue, Hart, Ed- 
mondson, Barren, Warren, and Simpson 
Counties. Branch railroads, connecting with 
Memphis and South-eastern Kentucky, 
have served largely to develop the regions 
through which they run. The so-called 
Richmond branch runs to within a short dis- 
tance of the richest iron region of the State. 


States in regard to the improvement of nat- | The Elizabethtown and Paducah Railroad 


ural advantages controlled the Kentuckian 
mind, and was even more pronounced in 


extends from Elizabethtown, on the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad, forty-two miles 
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from Louisville, to Paducah, a thriving city 
on the Ohio, fifty miles from its junction 
with the Mississippi. Paducah is the com- 


mercial market of Western Kentucky. The | 


—— | 


GEORGE D. PRENTICE—FROM A PAINTING IN THE 
LOUISVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Owensboro, Russelville and. Nashville, the 


Evansville, Henderson and Nashville, the | 
Paducah and Memphis, and the Nashville | 


and Ohio roads also traverse Western 
Kentucky. 
an important connection with the city of 
Mobile. 

Louisville has connection with the eastern 
section of the State and Cincinnati, by the 
Louisville, Frankfort and Lexington, and the 
Short Line, Railroads. The former runs 
through Frankfort, the charming capital of 
Kentucky, to the staid and solid old city of 
Lexington, which is the western terminus of 
the Big Sandy Railroad. This road passes 
through some of the finest agricultural dis- 
tricts of the State, pierces the very heart of 
the mineral region of Kentucky, and is de- 
signed to furnish connection with the At- 
lantic ports via the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad through Western Virginia. 

At Lagrange, twenty-eight miles from 
Louisville, the Short Line Railroad to Cov- 
ington, opposite Cincinnati, on the Ohio 
River, crosses the Louisville, Frankfort, and 
Lexington road. The Kentucky Central 
Railroad runs through Middle Kentucky, 


and from Paris, in the Blue Grass region, | 
the Maysville and Lexington branch extends | 
| University Medical College, the Blind Asy- 


from the Kentucky Central to Louisville, on 
the Ohio. 


The last-named route gives | 





Many new raili vads are chartered in Ken. 
tucky, and of those most likely soon to be 
built, the Cincinnati Southern, intended to 
furnish a line from Covington, on the Ohio, 
to Chattanooga, Tennessee, and to pursue a 


| central route through Middle Kentucky, js 
| the most prominent. 
| berland Railroad, as projected, will run from 


The Ohio and Cum. 


Covington to Nashville, in Tennessee, and 


| the Louisville, Memphis, and New Orleans 


road is intended to pierce from Louisville 


| through rich agricultural and mineral dis. 


tricts, and intersecting important lines of rail, 
to Union City, where it will connect with 
routes tributary to Memphis. The railroads 
that are already completed in Kentucky jen- 
etrate sixty-one counties, and the majority of 
them contribute directly to the prosperity of 
Louisville. In addition to these, that city 


| has the advantage of navigable streams, em- 


bracing an extent of 16,000 miles, as a means 

of distributing its manufactured wares. 
The capital stock at present invested in 

banks and banking houses in Louisville is 


| about ten millions, and the deposit capital 


amounts to more than eight millions. In 
addition to these amounts, Louisville has 
many private capitalists. The law of Ken- 
tucky now allows ten per cent. interest upon 
loans, and it is probable that capital from 
all sections of the Union will flow to Louis- 
ville within the next few years. The bonded 
debt of the city was $6,153,509 in 1872, and 
the taxable property of the city is estimated 
at $80,000,000. The credit of the city is 
excellent; the taxation is not burdensome; 
the municipal government is good. There 
are few better lighted, better paved, or bet- 
ter policed towns than Louisville. In a 
community where three-fourths of the male 
citizens habitually bear arms, shooting is 
reasonably rare, although it is not prop- 
erly punished when, under the influence of 
liquor or passion, it does occur. The city 
spreads over thirteen square miles, a circle 
amply sufficient to furnish dwellings for a 
population of half a million. Building is 
cheap, tenement houses are rare, and al- 
though a motley gang of rough men from 
the rivers is gathered in some quarters of the 
city, but little lawlessness prevails. 

The public buildings of Louisville are not 
architecturally fine. The City Hall is the 
most ambitious structure, and the council- 
room in which the municipal fathers discuss 
popular measures is palatial. The Court- 
House on Jefferson street, the Louisville 


lum, the male and female High Schools, the 
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Custom - House and Post- Office and Ma- 
sonic Temple are solid and substantial edi- 
fices. In autumn and in winter, fogs hover 
over the city, and the coal smoke, joined to 
the mists, colors the walls of houses with the 
same brown so noticeable in London and 
St. Louis. The Cathedral on Walnut street, 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, and the First 
Presbyterian, Opposite it, are fine houses of 
worship. Louisville boasts accommodation 
for <0,000 worshipers, and amongst its note- 
worthy divines is the Rev. Dr. Stuart Rob- 
inson, Whose Confederate predilections dur- 


opy of marble, lies the celebrated journalist, 
poet and politician, beside his son, who 
was killed while in the ranks of the Confed- 
erates. Above the tomb is the image of a 
lyre with a broken string. 

The schools of Louisville merit great 
praise. The public school system is taking 
a firm hold there, and even the “ Steel Blue” 
tendencies of the majority of the population, 
and their refusal to believe in the ultimate 
elevation of the 222,000 blacks in the State 
have not hindered them from supplying the 


| colored population with excellent facilities for 


Nae 


AT THE LOUISVILLE EXPOSITION. 


ing the war were strongly marked, and whose 
ability is unquestionable. The new Public 
Library at present occupies a small and 
commodious building, soon to be replaced 
when the drawings of the Lottery are com- 
pleted, by a finer structure. This library, al- 
though at present no larger than those in 
many New England cities one-third the size 
of Louisville, is admirably selected, finely offi- 
cered, and contains among other curiosities, 
a painting of George D. Prentice, as he ap- 
peared in middle-life. In Cave Hill Ceme- 
tery, near the city, in a small Grecian can- 





education. Louisville has two high schools, 
which are, in every respect, first-class semi- 
naries, twenty-three ward schools, and a 
host of private institutions for English and 
classical training. The school buildings 
will seat 12,000 pupils. Nearly three-quar- 
ters of a million is invested in school build- 
ings and lots, and $150,000 is annually paid 
in salaries. The German language is taught 
as one of the regular branches in the public 
schools, a measure rendered necessary, as in 
St. Louis, by the influx of the Teutonic 


| population. The colored normal school 
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building, dedicated in Louisville last year, | found the ride of sixty-five miles from Louis. unin 
is probably the finest public school edifice | ville a constant panorama of fine fields, well The 
designed for the instruction of negroes in the | kept farms, stone-fenced and thoroug ghly -_ 
country. The school board has established | cultivated. Their solid building and general Hot 
training departments in connection with | air of thrift offers a sharp contrast to the = 
some of the ward schools, and these are | scraggy sheds and unpainted mansions of whe 
rapidly equipping teachers. Southern plantations. In the train the traveler ya 
Although there is no impressive scenery | will find the typical Kentuckian, tall, smooth. = 
in the vicinity of Louisville, the green low- | faced, with clear complexion, and_ bright _ 
lands, the wide river, and the vast expanse | eyes, his manners deferential, and his con- hig 
of wooded plain, are very imposing. From | versation enjoyable. There is no familiarity, = 
the hills back of New Albany, on the Indi- | no grossness or coarseness of manner, but a = 
ana shore, one can look down on the huge | frankness which contains but little form: ality = 
extent of Louisville half-hidden beneath the | in the manner of the better class of Ken- plet 
foliage which surrounds so many of its | tuckians. whe 
houses; can note thesteamers slowly winding We arrived at Frankfort at nightfall, and _ 
about the bends in the Ohio, or carefully | were ushered by an attentive negro into pees 
working their way up to the broad levees; | a great stone caravansary known as the = 
can see the trains crawling like serpents over | Capitol Hotel, which, during the seasons of . 
the high suspended bridge, and the church | the Legislature, is crowded, but for the re- M . 
spires and towers gleaming under the mel- | mainder of the year is almost empty. In - 
low sunlight. In a few years, if the im- | the morning, while a delicious haze, through ne 
provements now in progress are continued, | which the sun was striving to peep, overhung ne 
Louisville will be one of the most delightful | the hills, we walked through the still streets : 
of American cities. bordered with pretty mansions, and stole a 
Nowhere is the Kentucky River more | along the steep and picturesque banks of 8 
beautiful than sixty miles above its entrance | the Kentucky to the cemetery, perched on a rw 
into the Ohio, where it flows past the pretty | high bluff, where stands the monument above i 
and cultured town of Frankfort, the capital | the grave of Daniel Boone. Clambering = 
up to this lovely spot by a flight of an a 
cient stone steps, and passing the crags tal 
known as Umbrella and Boone Rocks, we sie 
paused from time to time, fascinated with till 
the beauty of the tranquil stream hun- = 
dreds of feet below us, its banks fringed 3 
with loveliest foliage and trees. On the ho 
stream great rafts of logs, drifted down on 
from the mountain streams above, lay fr 
moored. . 
Frankfort lies in a deep valley sur- am 
rounded by sharply defined hills, and a 
the river there flows between deep lime- sa 
stone banks, from which, by the way, - 
the admirable building stone of which the ly 
town is partially constructed is quarried. it 
From the cemetery bluff the town looks fy 

as picturesque as an Italian city. Clus- 
tered together on the river-bank the K 
wide buildings form a group which has se 
none of the unpleasant angles so common d 
| in America. The village of South Frank- b 
| —— fort is connected with the main town by . 
“ps a covered bridge over the stream, and in 7 
all directions smooth, wide, macadamized te 
™ THE CATHEDRAL AT LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY. roads stretch out ome the hills and b 
through the ravines. Near Frankfort t! 
of Kentucky. For many miles in every di- | there are many fine estates, on which the 9 
rection superb landscapes are spread out noted horses and cattle of the Blue Grass g 


before the traveler’s vision. 


He will have | regions are raised. The State Arsenal is an 
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unimposing building on a pretty eminence. | on most trivial provocation. They waylaid 


The ruins of the old State Capitol occupy a 
conspicuous elevation, and the new State- 
House,now in process of completion, stands 
on a handsome lawn. The Penitentiary— 
where, at the time of our visit, 700 convicts, 
equally divided among whites and blacks, 
were engaged in manufacturing hemp into 
matting—is an unpicturesque structure, whose 
high walls have not prevented the oc- 
casional escape of many prisoners. 
convict is compelled to weave 150 yards 


of matting daily, and, after his task is com- | 
pleted, is allowed to repose until nightfall, 


when he is locked up in his cell. We saw 
several of the blacks improving their time by 


reading, but most of the prisoners who had | 


finished their daily toil were sullenly chew- 


ing tobacco, and contemplating the gloomy | 


walls of the dark rooms in which they had 
been working. The keepers of the Peniten- 
tiary regaled us with stories of adventurous 
people who in the old days had been con- 
fined for negro stealing. In the Hospital 
we saw a fine athletic man crouching over a 
table with his head held wearily behind his 
hands. He was the forger Atwood, whose 
reckless folly had brought him from the cen- 
ter of a brilliant society to a term of twenty 
years in jail. 

Manufacturing is creeping into the capi- 


tal, although prominent society neither de- | 
Farming, the dis- 


sires nor cares for it. 
tilling of pure whiskies from the golden 
grain which grows so abundantly in the 
vicinity, the breeding and care of race 
horses, and visiting and junketing in all the 
country side, content the Kentuckians. Aside 
from the stir created by the assemblage of 
politicians there is but little thus far to 
trouble the dreamy repose and enviable 
tranquillity by which Frankfort is character- 
wed. It is the home of many of the loveliest 
women in the country, and its society is large- 
ly represented in all the cities of the world. 
Its belles, like those of Lexington, lead the 
fashion at the Southern “Springs.” 

While we were at Frankfort the Ku- 
Klux were engaged in active operations 
in the neighboring counties, and the resi- 
dents of Frankfort denounced them as a 
band of ruffians whose main object was re- 
venge. One gentleman asserted that he 
would at any time help with his own hand 
to lynch a member of the gang if he could 
be caught. In Owen and Henry counties 
these midnight marauders had inaugurated 
averitable reign of terror. They took “ nig- 
gers” from their houses and whipped them 


Each 








those who had dared to testify against them 
in court, and “fixed” them from behind 
bushes. Clad in fantastic disguises they 
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hovered about the confines of large towns, 
carrying dread into the hearts of supersti- 
tious blacks. The colored people living in 
the outskirts of Frankfort had deserted their 
homes and flocked into the town, giving as 
their reason that they were afraid of the 
Ku-Klux. It is hardly fair to presume that 
political bitterness has been so much con- 
cerned in prompting the actions of these 
prowlers as have ignorance and the general 
lawlessness—all too prevalent in the back- 
country of Kentucky. 

Between Louisville and Frankfort, at La 
Grange, a branch road diverges to Shelbyville. 
This pretty town stands in the midst of a luxu- 
riantly fertile country, has many manufact- 
ories, a fine court-house, numerous churches, 
three flourishing seminaries, and is the seat 
of Shelby College, founded in 1836. Thirty 
miles below Frankfort, on an eminence near 
the far-famed Salt River, so well known in 
political jargon, is Harrodsburg, the oldest 
settlement in the State, where Captain James 
Harrod, in 1774, erected a cabin in the 
wilderness. Harrodsburg has been visited 
by thousands from East and West, and it 
is to-day the most famous summer resort 
in the State, its mineral springs being a 
prime attraction. It is also the seat of old 
Bacon College, and a good military acade- 
my. In 1819 Christopher Graham went to 
Harrodsburg with a few dollars in his pocket, 
and for thirty-two years thereafter was the 
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FRANKFORT, ON THE KENTUCKY 


patron of the mineral springs, bringing into 
the State more than $4,000,000, which was 
expended by visitors from all parts of the 


world. The Presbyterian Female College 
and the Christian Baptist College at Har- 
rodsburg owe their existence to Dr. Graham. 
He also created and paved, at his own ex- 
pense, the first street in the town. In three 
decades, and by his own exertions, he so 
beautified this lovely spot that when Gen- 
erals Scott and Wool were delegated by 
Congress to purchase an Asylum in the 
West, for invalid soldiers, they bought a site 
at Harrodsburg for $100,000, and built on 
it a fine edifice, which was long ago burned. 

Nine miles from Frankfort, on the road to 
Lexington, stands one of the finest and rich- 
est farms in Kentucky—that owned by Mr. 
Alexander. On this superb stock farm we saw 
300 blooded horses, ranging in rank from old 
“Lexington,” the monarch of the turf, to the 
kittenish and frisky yearling. Here also Mr. 
Alexander has collected $100,000 worth of 
cattle comprising some of the finest stock in 
the world, and peeping into the inclosure 
where the costly cattle were kept, we saw one 
diminutive heifer worth $27,000, and a va- 
riety of foreign creatures whose value seem- 
ed almost fabulous. On this farm are bred 


RIVER. 


| this sale. 


the great majority of 
fine trotting and rup. 
ning horses which ap. 
pear in our parks dur. 
ing the racing season 
Mr. Alexander's ¢s 
tate, which is admir 
ably stocked with fine 
farm-houses, barns. 
and stables, and which 
is more like a ducal 
manor than the ord 
nary American fam, 
extends over 3,200 
acres. Near by 
old John Ha 
modest farm of 2,000 
acres. The road 
the stone walls, and 
the fine lawns covere( 
with massive shac 
trees, make a series 
of delightful pictures 
The annual sale of 
horses on the Alexa 
der farm occurs 
June. Only yearling 
colts are sold. Huw 
dreds of people from 
all the country around, 
and from every State in the Union, flock 
An immense barbecue is held, 
and high wassail marks the conclusion of 
the occasion. 

We paid a respectful visit to old “ Lexing- 
ton,” the mighty sire of a mightier equine fami- 
ly. He is now quite blind, a veteran of twenty- 
two, afflicted with goitre, and stood gazing 
the direction from which our voices came, a 
melancholy wreck of his former greatness. 
The princes of the race-course of the pres- 
ent galloped by, neighing and pawing the 
ground, as if annoyed at our presence. One 


| of them, named “Asteroid,” so far forgot his 


princely dignity as to charge incontinently 
upon the fence where we were seated, 
and the artist has depicted the result in a 
spirited sketch. The negro men who man- 
age these erratic brutes undergo all sorts 
of perilous adventures, but they seem to 


| possess as many lives as a cat, and, like that 
| animal, always land on their feet, no matter 


how far the plunging and rearing horses 
may throw them. 

There is no reason why Kentucky should 
not already have received a mighty current 
of immigration, except the negligence of her 
people with regard to their own interests, 


| and the prejudices which still, in many 
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arters, survive the death of the slavery 
récime. Rich in all the elements of material | 
greatness, abounding in mineral wealth, fine 
agricultural lands, noble rivers, and superb | 
forests, it is astonishing that great wealth is | 


not more general among the people of the | 
State. Lying between 39° and 36° 30’ north 
latitude, her climate is delightful, and her | 
situation, between the two greatest water 
sheds of the continent, affords her easy com- 
munication with twelve of the largest and 
wealthiest of her sister States. 

The Green, the Kentucky, and the Barren 
rivers, are all navigable, and run through 
regions which can readily furnish them an | 
immense commerce. The area of the State 
is 37,700 square miles, the larger part of 
which is more than eight hundred feet above 
the level of the sea. The farming region, in 
Middle Kentucky, which includes the terri- 
tory between the mountains of the east and 
the lower lands lying west of the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad, and extending from 
the northern to the southern boundary, are 
superb. Within this tract of ten thousand 
square miles all the cereals, hemp, flax, and 
every kind of vegetable and fruit flourish | 
magnificently. In Middle Kentucky lies 
the famous “ Blue Grass Region,” of which 
I have already spoken, which has long been 
noted for its beautiful women, its Bourbon 
whisky and Bourbon Democrats, its Lexing- 
tons and Asteroids, its Alexanders, and its 
“Old John Harper.” Fayette, 

Bourbon, Scott, Woodford, Clark, 
Jessamine, and portions of other 
counties in this region, owe their 
fertility to the beds of blue shell 
limestone and marble which under- 
le them, and the upper soil, which 
is a dark loam with a red clay 
subsoil, is astonishingly fertile. 
(hese fair lands are carpeted 
throughout the year with a brilliant 
blue grass. Even in midwinter a 
(leep green pasturage clothes the 
soil, and, when summer comes, the 
grass sends up slender shafts to 
the height of several feet, crowned 
with feathery tufts of a bright blue 
color. The effect of a landscape 
clad in this noble herbage, and 
dotted here and there with fine 
oaks and well-kept farm-houses, is 
exceedingly fine. Throughout Fay- 
ette, Woodford, Scott, and Bourbon 
counties, lands are worth from $80 
to $140 per acre, and highly culti- 


Vor. TX.—10. 


acres are abundant. ‘There hemp yields 
from eight to fourteen hundred pounds per 
acre, and tobacco flourishes even on the 
second-rate lands. Montgomery County is 
interspersed with fields and meadows, stud- 
ded with stately forests in which the blue 
grass grows luxuriantly as in the cleared 
lands. In the forest pastures are bred the 
magnificent cattle and horses for which 
Kentucky is so famous. The chief advan 


| tage which the blue grass region possesses 


over any other in the State, is in its un- 
equaled pasturage, and in the richness of 
its timber lands. From it are annually 
exported thousands of noble horses and 
cattle, and immense droves of sheep, mules 
and hogs are sent to the cotton fields of 


| the South. 


Eastern Kentucky may be said to be one 
immense bed of coal and iron. ‘The terri 
tory of Kentucky extends over much of the 
area of two of the largest and richest coal 
fields on the continent. The great Appala 
chian coal field extends through the eastern 
section of the State, and extensive coal meas- 
ures are found, and have been worked, in a 
score of counties in that section. The coal 
field embraces nearly all the mountain coun- 
ties watered by the Big Sandy River, the Ken 
tucky above its forks, and the Cumberland 
above its shoals. The upper coal measures 


_ of this eastern coal field embrace very rich 


beds, containing from sixty to sixty-three 


THE ASCENT TO FRANKFORT CEMETERY — KENTUCKY. 





per cent. of fixed carbon. The yield of the 
entire region is rich, averaging from fifty- 
eight to sixty-three per cent. Along the 
banks of the Big Sandy River, in some of 
the counties, coal crops out, and is easily 
worked and readily transportable to market. 
On the Kentucky and Cumberland fine 
workable beds of coal are also found. The | 
iron ore is always closely associated with | 
coal. Iron furnaces might be established | 
with profit throughout the entire group of 
mountain counties, from the Big Sandy to | 
the level lands of Middle Kentucky, and 
from the Ohio River to the Tennessee line. 
Red and brown hematites abound, and 
the Black Band ores, resembling those from 
which iron is chiefly made in Europe, are 
abundant in many counties. The miner- 
als of Eastern Kentucky are its main re- 
source, for the only lands of medium fertility 
are to be found along the streams. The hill- 


THE MONUMENT TO DANIEL BOONE, IN THE 
CEMETERY AT FRANKFORT, KY. 

sides, from which the inhabitants dig with | 
difficulty a scanty sustenance, are poor in | 
quality. Mineral springs abound throughout | 
the eastern section, and the fine climate and 
the lovely scenery of the Kentucky mount- 
ains will doubtless give them in due time | 
the reputation won by those of Western and | 
South-western Virginia. 
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In Estill County, on the Red River, a smal} 
tributary of the Kentucky, is an iron district 
which has attained a world-wide reputation, 
The Red River Iron Works, located near 
the mouth of the stream, began operations 
in 1808. Rude furnaces were built there jp 


| that year, and the soft ores of the district 


were roughly converted into pig-iron. In suc. 
ceeding years better furnaces were erected, 
and since the war the property has passed 
into the hands of a wealthy stock company, 
which now owns 60,000 acres of mineral 
and timber lands, and is much in need 
of railroad facilities. Another corporation, 
known as the Cottage Iron Company, also 
owns 13,000 acres of fine mineral land in 
the vicinity. These companies together 
employ a thousand workmen, and annually 
expend half a million dollars in the manv- 
facture of metals used exclusively for car. 
wheels. When these furnaces are put in 
connection with the markets, by an already 
projected railway, the number of tons of 
pig-iron manufactured in the State, which 
in 1870 was 37,548, will be vastly increased. 
The coal field of Western Kentucky is 
seventy-five miles in length and fifty-five 
miles in width at the widest part, having 
an average width of perhaps forty miles 

The Elizabethtown and Paducah Railroad 

runs through its entire length, and it is 

traversed by several other railroads. The 
coal and iron ores have as yet been but 
little developed, but will evidently repay 
an active mining. Through the southem 
portion of Western Kentucky there are 
large veins of lead ore said to contain 
considerable silver, but the operations in 
mining these ores have been very imper 
fect. Twelve of the western counties 
overlie coal measures, and in Union, 

Henderson, and Davis counties there are 

many workable beds of coal with an 

average thickness of four feet. The richest 
coals of the Western Kentucky fields, ac- 
cording to the testimony of General Basil 

Duke, are found in the lower coal meas- 

ures, which contain in goo feet ten work- 

able beds of coal, having a united thick- 

ness of more than thirty feet. ‘These 

coals possess an average of more than 
fifty per cent. of fixed carbon. 

The above-mentioned counties are also 
exceedingly rich in agricultural resources. 
Alluvial deposits in the bottoms along the 
Ohio River, and the loam of the uplands, 
furnish a superb’ soil on which fine crops 
of tobacco are raised, and the Indian cor 
is as large as that of the best blue grass 
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land. All these counties lying along the | made there, the entrance to an ancient cata 
Ohio are very fertile, and their lands com- | comb was discovered by some hunters, and 
mand high prices. The counties near the | embalmed bodies were found in it. For 
confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi | three-quarters of a century the entrance to 
rivers, composed of the sediment of both | this subterranean cemetery has been hidden, 
treams, produce fine crops of tobacco, | and the Kentuckians of to-day even doubt 
wheat, corn, and grasses. Labor and immi- | its existence. Lexington was the starting 
grants are everywhere in demand in this | point of Kentucky, and the center from 
part of the State. Western Kentucky pro- | which radiated all the movements that final- 
duces the great bulk of the tobacco crop of | ly ended in the conquering of the savage 
the State, although this staple is cultivated | and the. domination by the whites in the 
in many other counties. The farms in some ; West. In 1775, the hunters from Harrods- 
portions of this section are now too large to | burg took possession of the north side of 
be managed under the present labor system, | the Kentucky River, and the place where 
and proprietors will occasionally sell acres | they first halted was near Lexington. A 
which before the war brought $90 for $35 | stream from which they drank is still point 
or $40. In the counties lying adjacent to | ed out. The town was named after Lex- 
Middle Kentucky small improved farms of | ington in Massachusetts, by the hunters into 
reasonably good soil can be had at trivial | whose forest retreat the news had crept that 
prices. King George’s troops, on the rgth of April, 
Lexington, one of the most wealthy and | had shot down the American rebels in 
beautiful of Kentucky cities, is charmingly | Massachusetts colony at Lexington. Ken- 
situated on the lower fork of the Elkhorn | tucky was then a wild territory, belonging 
River. The early pioneers and adventurers, | to the royal province of Virginia, and it is 
who established the town in the midst of a | not a little strange that there, in the midst 
wilderness, found there the remains of a/| of an unbroken forest, was raised the first 
great city ai 1 a mighty people whose his- | monument to the first dead of the American 
tory has not been written. Lexington is | revolution. 
built above the ruins of mounds and fortifi- The founder of Lexington was Colonel 
cations, totally different from those erected | Robert Patterson, the compeer of Boone. 
by the Indians, and evidently once of great | Kenton, and other forest pioneers whose 
extent and magnificence. A few years be- | names are famous. For half a century after 
fore the first prominent white settlement was | its foundation, Lexington had a brilliant 
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history. To-day it is a quiet town, the 
home of many wealthy families and the 
Mecca of thousands of pilgrims, because it 
contains the old residence and the grave of 
Henry Clay. 
ous statesman stands in the beautiful. ceme- 
tery of Lexington, on an eminence near the 
center of the grounds, and is a landmark for 
miles around. It was completed in 1860, 
at a cost of $50,000. 

“Ashland,” the old Clay homestead, is 
situated a mile and a-half from the city, in 
the midst of beautiful parks, which closely 
resemble the manors of England. 
Mr. Clay’s lifetime the estate was ornament- 
ed with loveliest shade trees and orchards 
in profusion, and the road which leads to 
the mansion, now the residence of Regent 
Bowman, of the Kentucky University, is 
lined with locusts, cypresses, and cedars, 
through which peep the rose, the jasmin, 
and the ivy. The old mansion, replaced 
in 1857 by a beautiful modern residence, 
was a plain, unpretending structure, in which 
Mr. Clay had at various times entertained a 
host of distinguished Americans and foreign- 
ers. Lexington is also the location of the 
Kentucky University and the State Lunatic 
Asylum; the former institution, founded on 
the ruins of Transylvania University, has an 
endowment of $500,000, a fine library, and 
its law and medical schools have long been 
renowned. The present University was incor- 
porated in 1858, and its original endowment 
was obtained by the efforts of the present 
Regent, John B. Bowman, a native of Ken- 
tucky, who was also instrumental in the 


A monument to the illustri- | 





During | 





| consolidation of the Universities of Har 


rodsburg, Transylvania, and the Agricultura) 
College, at Lexington. The first session oj 
the Kentucky University was in 1865, an 
the grounds of the Agricultural and Mechan 
ical College, which now comprise “ Ash 
land,” the old Clay homestead, and the ad 
joining estate of “Woodlands,” were pur 
chased in 1866. 

Lexington to-day has a population oj 
fourteen or fifteen thousand inhabitants 
nearly half of whom are blacks. 

The state of politics in Kentucky has late), 
been more agitated than for many years sinc: 
the war. The discussion of the Civil Right: 
bill has been as furious and illogical ther 
as in any other of the ex-slave States. Thx 
freedmen do not constitute a troublesom 
element in the commonwealth. There ar 
222,000 of them, while the whole populatior 
of the State is 1,331,000 souls. Some of th 
oldest and stiffest Bourbon Democrats hay 
of late shown gratifying tendencies towan 
liberality in educational matters, and, in 
deed, it may with reason be hoped that Ken 
tucky will soon be ranked among the pro 
gressive States which desire immigration, 
education, and manufactures, the three things 
which alone can build up States once conse 
crated to slavery. 

A brief sketch of the progress of Kentucky 
politics may not be uninteresting. Ken 
tucky was a Whig State, faithful to Henny 
Clay as long as he lived, and a worshiper 
of his theories after he died. The Whig 
feeling is still very strong among some ol 
the older voters. A prominent editor in the 
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State told me that he could remember when | 


it was not good fa to be a Democrat, just 
as since the war it has not been fashionable 
to be a Republican. When the Whig 
party died, after Scott’s defeat, the masses 
of the Whigs went into the Know- 
Nothing movement, and the Democrats | 
opposed. it, although during the battle, 
a good many Whigs and Democrats 
changed sides. In the Fillmore and 
Buchanan canvass, the State sided with 
Buchanan, and the Know-Nothing party 
died. Then the Whigs, still unwilling to 
coincide with the Democrats, formed 
what was called the Opposition Party, 
and, in 1859, ran Bell for Governor 
against McGoffin, who was a Douglas 
Squatter-Sovereignty Democrat ; but 
Bell, for the purpose of making political 
capital, took extreme views with regard 
to the rights of the South in the ter- 
ritories, and compelled McGoffin to 
come on to his ground. This, it is con- 


sidered, was very unfortunate in its effect 
on the temper of the State. 

When the secession movement came 
up, eighteen months afterward, it had a 
good deal to do with creating the neutral- 
ity position taken by the leading men of the | 1864 in Kentucky, formed the basis of the 
State, in the winter of 1860, as a measure of | present Republican party in the State, but 


necessity for holding the masses of the 
people steady for a time against the wave 
f secession excitement. ‘The division of 
the Democrats between Breckenridge and 
Douglas, in 1860, gave the State to Bell and 
Everett. ‘The Douglas men were nearly all 
Unionists. When the Southern States be- 
gan the secession movement, after the elec- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln, the Kentucky Legis- 
ature, which had been elected in 1859 dur- 
ng the excitement raised by the Bell- 
McGoffin canvass for the Governorship, was 


found to be nearly divided between Union | 


men and Southern sympathizers. In the elec- 
tion of 1861, for “ Peace Commissioners,” 


Congressmen, and Legislators, the Union | 


men were successful by large majorities, and 
they retained control of the State until 1866, 
although it is said that the Emancipation 


Proclamation, and the course of injudicious | 


military commanders in the State greatly 
weakened the Union party, which was gra- 
dually divided into unconditional Union 
men and “ Union Democrats.” The straight- 
out Democrats, mostly Secessionists, tried to 
hold a convention at Frankfort in 1862, but 
were prevented by the Post-Commander. 


They sent delegates, however, to the Chi- | 


cago Convention in 1864. Those delegates 


were received and divided seats with the 
Union Democrats. The unconditional 
Union men, who voted for Mr. Lincoln in 


CHIMNEY ROCK—KENTUCKY 


did not call themselves Republicans until 
the convention of May, 1867. 

The Union Legislature, during the war, 
passed an act expatriating all citizens who 
had left the State for the purpose of aiding 
the Confederacy. The last Union Legisla- 
ture, in 1865 and 66 repealed this act, and 
welcomed the return of the Confederates to 
their allegiance. The Democratic party 
was organized in 1866, and gained posses- 
sion of the county offices. The uncondi- 
tional Union men coéperated with the 
Union Democrats in this canvass. The 
next year the Union men took their stand 


| with the Republican party, and nominated 


a candidate for Governor. The Union 
Democrats also nominated a candidate. 
They were called before the election the 
“third party,” and after it, from their small 
show of strength, the “one-third party.” 
The Democrats, embracing the Secession 
element, and the dissatisfied Union men, 
also made a nomination. 

The “third party” embraced nearly all 
the old Union leaders, but few of the rank 


| and file, and balloted only 13,000 votes. 
| The Democratic Governor was elected, and 


Secession Democrats have filled the Gov- 
ernor’s chair ever since. 
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By the adoption of the fifteenth amend- 
ment about 45,000 additional voters were 
placed upon the lists, but not more than 
35,000 of them have ever voted at any elec- 
tion. The Republicans have been slowly 
but steadily gaining ground in the Legisla- 
ture for some years. They are still in a 
small minority. Their policy has been to 
win back the old Union men from the De- 
mocracy, with whom their associations have 
not always been pleasant. It is from that 
source mainly that the Republicans have 
gained their strength. The Democrats are 
divided up by lines which cross one another 
in a variety of ways, into the “Stay-at-home 
sympathizers,” the Confederate soldiers, the 
Bourbons, and the “ Progressives.” The 





Stay-at-homes have repeatedly concluded | 


that the Confederates were too grasping, 
and the Bourbons have shriekingly accused 
the Progressives of infidelity to party. The 
balance of power has swayed in every di- 
rection; but the Bourbons and Confeder- 
ates now control the State. The feeling 
that the Democratic party of Kentucky was 
in many respects an “unreconciled” party, 
and that it sanctioned the lawlessness of 
the Ku-Klux, has led the Republicans to 
adhere to the national organization of their 
party, without paying much attention to the 
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ber of children in the common schools, and 
a general advance in education throughout 
the State. The Board of Education is com. 
posed of the Attorney General, the Secre. 
tary of State, and the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

While it may be said that there are 
free schools in most of the districts jy 
Kentucky, it is evident that many of 
them are but poorly sustained for a fey 
months in the year, and are not patron 
ized enough by the influential classes to giy 
them vitality and value. All the populous 
and flourishing towns have high schools and 
private academies, and the many colleges 
either sectarian or established by private en 
terprise, receive the youth who, in othe: 
States, are educated in public schools. Out 
side of the cities, although some provisior 
is made for the education of the colored 


| children, the whites feel but little interest ir 


it, and Berea College, in the mountain dis 


| trict, is probably the only mixed college ir 


questions which have caused dissension | 


among Northern Republicans. 


They still | 


regard the predominance of the Republican | 
| A prosperous school was started at Bere: 
| several years before the war by a missionary 


party in national affairs as more important 
to them than the justification of party meas- 
ures. If the negro question were out of the 


politics of the State, there would be no | 
John Brown raid occurred, the slaveholder 


trouble on account of the old Union and 
Secession differences. The feeling in rela- 
tion to it had been toned down to a man- 
ageable point, when the discussion of the 
Civil Rights bill revived it in ail its old bit- 
terness and intensity. 

The Progressives in the Democratic party 
have among them individuals who take 
strong ground in favor of general education, 
but the opposition to common schools among 
the wealthier classes is very powerful. The 
first law for the establishment of a general 
system of common schools in Kentucky was 


enacted in 1838, but the continued war | 


made upon it disgusted the friends of the 
movement, and they did but little for many 
years thereafter. In 1867 a series of liberal 
reforms in the then prostrate school system 





| 


the State. The address recently made ly 
Colonel Stodart Johnson, of Kentucky 
containing a strong plea for education: 
progress, excited considerable unfriend| 
criticism. 

At Berea College, near the old estates 0! 
Cassius M. Clay, the famous abolitionist, i1 
Madison County, Kentucky, the spectack 
of both races studying in the same institu 
tion in completest harmony may be seei 


who had been successful in founding ant 
slavery churches in the South ; but when the 


broke up the school. At the close of the war 
the teachers returned, and found their home: 
and buildings uninjured. They at once ope! 
ed a school into which both races would lx 
received upon equal footing. ‘This was : 
source of great astonishment to the Kentuck 
ans for a time ; but they finally began to sen 
their children, and now the regular propor 
tion of white students is about two-fifths 
many of whom are young ladies. ‘The a! 
nual commencement exercises bring togethe 
audiences of a thousand or fifteen hundre: 
persons, black and white, ex-Confederat 
and Unionist, who look on approvingly a 


| the progress of students of both color 


was planned, and a bill inaugurating the | 
reform finally passed the Legislature in | 


1869-70. 
the new law was the doubling of the num- 


The result of the operation of | 


Rev. E. H. Fairchild, brother of the Oberli 
President, presides over the faculty. Dona 
tions from the North are rapidly building uj 
this institution, one of the few in the ex 
slave States where blacks and whites study 


| harmoniously together. 
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The public debt of Kentucky is but a 
trifling sum, and the “powers that be” are 
very scrupulous with regard to incurring lia- 
ilities, —so much so that they begrudge the 
money which might be expended in further- 
ing the State’s interest. The total State tax, 
at present, is forty-five cents on $100, and 
real estate is rarely assessed at more than 
half its value. 

When I first saw Nashville, the capital of 
Tennessee, its streets were almost deserted. 


[he only signs of activity were at the railway | 


stations, where thousands of people were 
crowding the trains which were to bear them 
beyond the reach of cholera. The « ity re- 
ceived a dreadful visitation of this destroyer 
in 1873, and the dispatches which brought 
from Memphis the accounts of the horrors of 
the yellow fever were the only news which I 
found in the papers of Nashville. 


ing the pleasant town a few months after- 
ward, when the cholera had passed away, and 
the inhabitants had regained their courage, I 
saw plenty of life, activity, and industry. 


A FAMILIAR SCENE 


| the lower part of the town, and 


| mous towns in the United States. 


But visit- | 


During my stay the city was visited by a furi 
ous and protracted rain storm which flooded 
raised! 
the Cumberland River, which at Nashville 
flows between high banks, so that a disas 
trous inundation was feared. Houses were 
set afloat, negroes were driven from their 


| cabins to the streets, and poverty and <lis- 


tress were great. 

Nashville was once one of the most fa 
Its men 
and women were noted for their wit and 
beauty,—qualities which are conspicuous to 
day, but which have not been so promi 
nent in the society of the capital as pre 
vious to 1835. The town is situated on the 
left bank of the Cumberland River, a littk 
north of the center of the State. It i 


| founded almost literally upon a rock, the 


river-bluffs rising nearly eighty feet above 
low water mark. The city stretches along 
irregular and gradual slopes, and is pictur 
esquely grouped around Capitol Hill, o1 
which stands the State House, one of thx 


IN A LOUISVILLE STREFT 
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most elegant public buildings in the coun- 
try. From its beautiful porticoes one may 
look over the wide expanse of plain dotted 
with groups of houses ; over the high trestle- 
works on which run the railways leading 
toward Memphis; or may gaze upon the 
winding Cumberland, along whose banks 
the high business blocks are not ungracefully 
packed ; or out to the hill on which stand 
the ruins of Fort Negley, a remnant of the 
fierce siege during the war. 

The Capitol is built of laminated lime- 
stone, which softens by exposure to the air, 
and some of the stones are already begin- 
ning to show signs of exfoliation. On the 
streets near the Capitol I saw gangs of negro 


| commercial importance. 


| age into every Southern State. 


convicts from the State Penitentiary, which | 


is situated in the city, working at street and 
wall making, while guards with cocked rifles 
kept constant watch over them. 

Nashville now has about 40,000 popula- 
tion, and is rapidly growing in wealth and 


| 


Its receipts of cot 
ton annually amount to nearly 100,000 bales; 
it has a large trade in leaf tobacco, which 
comes from the adjacent counties; its pro 
vision trade is with the far South, and is 
very extensive. Its sales of dry goods an 
nually amount to about four million dollars. 
It also deals very extensively in liquor. The 
flouring-mills in the city and vicinity manv- 
facture 450,000 barrels of flour and 1,200,000 
barrels of meal annually. The Southerner 
has a marked fondness for Tennessee whis- 
ky, and Nashville sends the favorite bever- 
During the 
year 1873 the sales amounted to more than 
one hundred thousand barrels. Nashville 
is also a central point for drovers, and 
thousands of cattle, sheep, and swine are 
yearly sent down from the great Blue Grass 


| region to be marketed at the capital. The 


whole trade of the town amounts to more 
than fifty millions yearly, and this will prob 
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ably be doubled in a few years by the rapid 
increase of the coal trade and manufac turing 
and mechanical interests. 

Three coal fields are easily accessible from 
the town. One lies along the Nashville and 
Chattanooga Railroad, the second is drained 
by the upper Cumberland River, and the 
third, that of Western Kentucky, is pene- 
trated by the St. Louis and South-eastern 
Railroad. Six important railways center in 
Nashville. The Louisville and Nashville, and 
Nashville and Decatur roads, consolidated, 


give a route from the Ohio River through , 


capital to the junction with 
the road leading, by the Memphis and 
Charleston line, to Memphis. The Nash- 
ville and Chattanooga road runs through 
the loveliest mountain scenery in the south 
to Chattanooga. The Tennessee and Pacifi 
road extends to Lebanon in Tennessee, and 
the St. Louis and South-eastern line gives a 
direct route via Henderson, Kentucky, and 
Evansville, Indiana, to St. Louis. Other 
roads are now under contract, and are 
opening up the entire country of Middle 
lennessee. 

The Cumberland River, upon whose banks 
are many flourishing towns, is navigable for 
nine months in the year, and large quantities 
f coal and lumber are floated down to 
Nashville during high water. The value of 
the exports and imports along this river ex- 
ceeds ten million dollars yearly, and if the 
improvements needed to render it thorough- 
ly navigable were made at an expense of 
four or five million dollars, the trade would 
loubtless be quadrupled. Little has been 


the l'ennessee 


done since Andrew Jackson’s time to con- | 


struct the necessary dams and deepen the 
hannel of the stream. 

In North Nashville stands one of the 
largest cotton factories in the country. Al- 
though it has been established but a short 


time, the annual dividends of the company | 


amount to twelve per cent. The wages paid 
to the factory hands is but little more than 
five dollars weekly, and the cheapness of 
cotton and labor enabled the proprietors last 
year not only to issue bonds which are at 
par in financial circles, but to declare a net 
profit of more than forty thousand dollars. 
Nashville is making an effort to secure the 
establishment of other cotton factories within 
her limits. 

At Edgefield, across the Cumberland, 
there are many prosperous manufacturing 
establishments, and large numbers of the 
citizens of Nashville, finding that the neigh- 
boring town has thus far enjoyed complet: 
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immunity from cholera, have built handsome 
residences there. The Tennesseans attribute 
the prevalence of cholera during the warm 
season in a large degree to the use of cistern 
water. Possibly when Nashville has a mod- 
ern system of water-works the terrible scourge 
will no longer trouble it. 

Davidson County, in which the capital is 
situated, is highly prosperous. Manufactur- 
ing establishments are springing up in many 
towns ; food can be produced cheaply, and 
great quantities of coal and iron lie within 
convenient distances of each other. The 
public schools in Nashville are exceedingly 
good. More than 2,500 children regularly 
attend them, and the course of study, which 
requires ten years, and embraces primary, 
intermediate, grammar and high school de- 
partments, is admirably comprehensive. 
Nashville is likely to become a prominent 
educational center in the South. The Van- 
derbilt University, the outgrowth of the 
magnificent’ donation of half a million of 
dollars to the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, by Commodore Vanderbilt, of New 
York, is in process of erection. ‘The Fisk 
University, for the colored people, and sev 
eral excellent seminaries for young ladies, 
have an enviable reputation. The Univer 
sity of Nashville, whose buildings were used 


"—THE OLD HOME OF ANDREW JACKSON, 


NEAR NASHVILLE, TENN 


“THE HERMITAGE 


| as a hospital during the civil war, has been 
| revived, and its literary and medical depart- 


ments are now successfully conducted. 

The work of normal instruction of the 
negroes has had great and encouraging 
growth in Tennessee. ‘The people of Nash- 
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ville had the problem of the care of freed- 
men presented to them early in 1862, and in 
1867 the Freedmen’s Bureau and the Amer- 


TOMB OF ANDREW JACKSON AT “THE HERMITAGE,” NEAR 
NASHVILLE. 
ican Missionary Association together had 
succeeded in securing the charter of Fisk 
University in that city. Early in 1867 the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and other Tennesseans announced that “ the 
best way to permanently establish and per- 
petuate schools among the colored people 
is to establish good normal training schools 
for the education of teachers.” The Uni- 
versity was developed from the Fisk school 
opened in 1866, and named for General 
Clinton B. Fisk, who was for a time in charge 
of the work of the Freedmen’s Bureau at 
Nashville. The attendance at this school 
averaged over a thousand. pupils, until 
Nashville herself adopted a public school 
system. ‘The Missionary Association then 
placed a suitable location for buildings at 
the disposition of the trustees of the new 
University, and a little band of the students, 
young men and women, went out into the 
North to sing the “heart-songs” in which 
the slaves used to find such consolation, and 
by means of concerts to secure the money 
with which to erect new University build- 
ings. The success of that campaign in this 
country and in England is now a matter of 
history. The “ Jubilee Singers” have found 
the means to build Jubilee Hall, an edifice 
which would be an ornament to any uni- 


versity, and around which will in time by, 
grouped many others. 

This University began with the alphabet 
in 1867. It teaches it still, but it offers }; 
addition a college classical course of foy; 
years, with a preparatory course of thre 
years, and two normal courses of two yearn 
each. The following paragraph from a rr 
port of a recent commencement will shoy 
what progress the ex-slaves have alread) 
made : ) 


*“*On Thursday the freshman class in 
was examined in Virgil’s Afneid, Geometr 
Botany, the latter with the sophomores. 
sophomore class was examined in the De A 
and De Senectute of Cicero and Livy, in Latin; jy 
Homer’s Iliad, in Greek, and Botany, in all 
which the members of this class acquitted them 
selves with marked ability, showing conclusive! 
that the people of the colored race are capable , 
acquiring and mastering tbe most difficult stu 
and attaining the highest culture given by our | 
colleges. The promptness and beauty of their trans 
lations, together with their accuracy, showing 
knowledge of the structure of the language as we 
as the thought of the classics they translated, was 
most gratifying to the friends of education, as we 
as to their instructors. So, too, in Botany, pursue 
but a single term, the examination was most satis 
factory in the knowledge of the terminology of 1! 
science, the principles of classification, and the al 
ity to analyze plants, explain their structure, ar 
determine their order and species in the vegetal 
world.”’ 


The normal department of Fisk Universit) 
is constantly supplying colored pupils wit! 
efficient and pious teachers. The privations 
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which the negro will inflict upon himself for 


| the sake of maintaining himself in the Uni 


| versity (forit is not, like“ Hampton,” a manual 
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labor school) are almost incredible. The 
University stands upon the site of Fort Gil- 
lam, in a beautiful section of Nashville, and 
the town negroes never pass it without a 
lingering look at the doors of the building, 
as if they all would enter if they could. 


VIEW FROM THI 


“See 
——— 


CAPITOL — NASHVILLE, 


TENNESSEE. 
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ors to secure immigration than Tennessee. 
In the cars, on the steamboats, on the rivers, 
in the hotels, at the Capitol, in all public 
places, one hears the resources of the State 
earnestly discussed, and no stranger is al- 


| lowed to pass without obtaining thorough in- 


From the suspension bridge spanning the | 


Cumberland one gets a view of the pretty 
stream, with rafts of logs moored along its 
banks ; 
ofold Fort Negley’s wind-swept height, and 
the many narrow and elegant streets along 
the hills, with cozy mansions 
churches embowered in foliage. 
ket square is large, but there is little of the 
picturesque activity which one finds in the 
markets further South; so, also, there is 
less of the lounging and laziness which a 
more genial sun prompts in the Gulf States. 
The town is quiet, but not sleepy. The 


of busy and prosperous Edgefield; | 


and fine | 
The mar- | 


numerous daily newspapers, and the elegant | 


book stores, than which there are no finer 
south of Baltimore, as well as a good public 
library, and the collection of volumes at the 
Capitol, testify to a literary taste. The soci- 
ety is exceedingly cordial, and hospitality is 
of the genuine Southern kind, diffuse and 
deferential. 

A few miles from the town on the line 
of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad is a 


formation as to its splendid mineral wealth 
and the remarkable agricultural facilities. 

The population of the State is at present 
1,258,526, of whom 322,000 are colored. 
Over seventy-two per cent. of the people 
are engaged in agriculture. The area of 
improved land in the State is but small, 
when one considers that there are twenty- 
five millions of acres within the Stat 
limits. 

The tendency is to small farms. ‘The 
entire value of the farms is more than 
$218,000,000. ‘The total valuation of the 
taxable property in 1873 was $308,000,000, 
while the true valuation was probably two 
fifths more. From these few statistics it 
will be seen that Tennessee has an indus 
trious and capable population, although in 
some parts of the State one cannot but look 
with displeasure upon the rough-riding, 
hard-drinking, quarrelsome folk who grum- 
ble at the new order of things, and spend 
their nights at corner-groceries, inveighing 


| against “ free niggers” and free schools. 


large national cemetery, an effective testi- | 
counted for by the want of home markets, , 


monial to the sharpness of the fighting 
around Nashville in 1864, when General 
Thomas sallied out to meet Hood, and in 
a two days’ battle drove the Confederates 


from their intrenchments, following them | 


until they escaped across the Tennessee 
River. 
No State is making more earnest endeav- 


The astonishing cheapness of land is ac 


of good roads, and cheap means of trans- 
portation in many sections in the State. The 
war also ruined many farmers who held 
slaves, and instances have been known of 
the sale of estates worth $100,000 for one- 
fifth of that sum. Among the other draw 
backs to farming are the want of active capi 
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tal and of good labor. 


offered immigrants who are willing to work, 
and who have a small capital to invest, are 
great, for good lands, partially improved, 
may be had in the eastern, middle, or west- 
ern divisions of the State for from eight to 
thirty dollars an acre. 

Many Northern immigrants who have en- 
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tered Tennessee have been disappointed be- 
cause they expected to find labor less neces- 
sary than in the country whence they came. 
The winters are short and the products are 
abundant; but a farmer must labor in Ten- 
nessee as in New York or Ohio. The 
Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture, 
who has written an excellent book on the 
resources of the State, urges immigrants to 
go to Tennessee in colonies, as they can 
generally, by buying land together, secure 


it at much cheaper rates, and can have a | 


society of their own, whereas, a single in- 
dividual settling in the back-country of Ten- 
nessee, among populations somewhat igno- 
rant, and generally prejudiced against inno- 
vations, would find his habits constantly 
clashing with those of the people around 
him, and would end by leaving in disgust. 
The impression that the better class in Ten- 
nessee do not respect laboring men is in- 
correct. It is becoming yearly more and 


The inducements 


TENNESSEE. 


more disgraceful to be an idler, and the jp. 
fluential people heartily welcome all who g 
to the State for the purpose of establishing 
manufactures or engaging in agriculture 
Outrages against persons and property ar 
on the whole, rare. In the rougher moun 
ain regions, and some of the counties bor. 
dering on the Mississippi, strangers ar 
looked upon with suspicion, and Norther 
men are considered as natural enemies; by 
this by no means represents the feeling of 
the mass of the people of the State. 
Tennessee is gradually reducing her debi, 
which, in April of 1874, was $23,995,337 
In 1875, nearly every railroad within her 


| boundaries will be liable to taxation, and, 


judging from the present aspects, man 
millions of dollars will be invested in the 
manufacture of cotton and woolen goods, 
and the development of the coal and iro: 
fields so prodigally scattered over the Stat 
The ‘Tennessee, the Cumberland, and ny 
merous other rivers, are already important 
avenues of transportation, and the untlag 
ging zeal manifested by the State authorities 
in demanding the improvement of thes 
streams will soon result in some action by 
the General Government. Western Tennes- 
see has already more than seven hundre 
miles of rail, and had it not been for the 
financial crisis of '73, the mileage would have 
been largely increased. 

The public school system is not yet ven 
efficient, although much labor has been ex 
pended in its enforcement by native Tenn 
seans. ‘There is a positive objection freeh 
expressed in many parts of Tennessee to th 
education of the negro, but the colored ele: 
ment in the Republican party seems quit 
competent to assert its own interests and t 
provide for them. The blacks are clamor 
ous for many of the privileges which woul 
be secured to them by the Civil Rights bill 
and Congressman Maynard, their candi 
date for Governor, is helping them in thei 
crusade. The permanent school fund for 


| the State is more than two and one-hali 


millions, and an additional annual income is 
derived from numerous sources. ‘The schoo! 
districts are authorized to levy taxes for the 
support of schools and the erection of build- 
ings. As the matter of taxation is left t 
their option, the more illiberal of the dis 
tricts are, of course, unprovided with schools 
It is asserted that but thirty-five counties 1! 


| the State have really lev ied a tax for school 


purposes. The fact that the whites are pos 
itively determined to provide completels 
separate schools for the colored people, and 
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that the latter are not rich enough to supply 
themselves with schools, renders the subject | 
a difficult and disagreeable one, especially 
at the present time. The scholastic popula- 


tion of the State was, in 1873, one hundred 


and seventy-three thousand. ‘The number 
of teachers is insufficient, and their qualifica- 
tions are not always of a high order. 

[he Cumberland University at Lebanon 
has a good legal department, and the Presby- 
terians propose shortly to establish a fine | 
University, with an endowment of half a 
million, which shall rival the famous institu- 
tion founded by Vanderbilt at Nashville. 

Middle Tennessee, in which Nashville 
stands, is at present the most valuable divi- 
sion of the State. It contains more than 
half a million people, and several hundred 
prosperous towns and villages. It is one of 
the healthiest sections of America. The 


Cumberland, Duck, and Elk rivers flow 
down through deep gorges in the mount- 
ains, and the hundreds of small streams in 
the recesses among the hills furnish abun- 
dant water-power. The variety of crops is 
almost astonishing; wheat and fruits, tobac- 
co, corn, cotton, and everything that grows 
above the thirty-fifth parallel of latitude,— 
even the fig and the magnolia,—can be cult 
vated without injury from the cilmate. In 
what is called the Central Basin of Middle 
Tennessee, as in Kentucky, much of the 
fine stock used in the cotton States is bred 


| The fleet horses and the slow and laborious 
| mules, the fine short-horned and Ayreshire 
| cattle, are sought by buyers from all the 


States as the most perfect types of these 
animals. As a wool-growing region the 
basin has few equals and no superiors. 
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Cricket, why wilt thou crush me with thy cry? 
How can such light sound weigh so heavily! 
Behold the grass is sere, the cold dews fall, 
lhe world grows empty—yes, I know it all, 


The knell of joy 1 hear. 


O long ago the swallows hence have flown, 

And sadly sings the sea in undertone; 

I'he wild vine crimsons o’er the rough gray stone; 
The stars of winter rise, the cool winds moan; 


Fast wanes the golden year. 


O cricket, cease thy sorrowful refrain! 


This summer's glory comes 


not back again, 


But others wait with flowers and sun and rain ; 
Why wakest thou this haunting sense of pain, 


Of loss, regret, and fear? 


Clear sounds thy note above the waves’ low sigh, 
Clear through the breathing wind that wanders by, 
Clear through the rustle of dry grasses tall ; 

Thou chantest, “Joy is dead!” I know it all, 


The winter’s woe is near. 
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CHAPTER XV. Cape, seven miles distant from the Chim 
neys. There the long series of downs end 
Tue next day, the 17th April, the sailor’s | ed, and the soil had a volcanic appearance 
first words were addressed to Gideon Spilett. | There were no longer high cliffs as at Pros. 
“ Well, sir,” he asked, “ what shall we do | pect Heights, but a strange and capricioy 
to-day ?” border which surrounded the narrow guj 
“What the captain pleases,” replied the | between the two capes, formed of miner) 
reporter. ‘Till then the engineer’s compan- | matter thrown up by the volcano. Arriving 
at this point, the settler 
retraced their steps, and 
at nightfall entered the and 
Chimneys, but they did HR yh 
not sleep before they HP og ; 
had settled the question 7 
whether they could think 
of leaving Lincoln Island 
or not. 

The twelve hundre 
miles which separated th 
island from the Pomoto cen 
Islands was a consider cor 
able distance. A _ boat 
could not cross it, espe 
ially at the approach « 
the bad season. Per 
croff had expressly de 
clared this. Now, to cor 
(ruct a simple boat, ever sel 
vith the necessary tools, It 
was a difficult work, an 
the colonists, not having 
tools, must begin by mak 
ing hammers, axes, adzes 
saws, augers, planes, Xc. 
which would take some 
tume. It was decided, 
therefore, that they shouk 
winter at Lincoln Island 
and seek for a more com 
fortable dwelling than the 
Chimneys, in which t 
pass the winter months. 

Before anything else 
could be done, it was 
necessary to make the 
iron ore, of which the 
engineer had _ observed 
some traces in the north- 
west part of the island, 
ions had been brick-makers and potters ; now | fit for use by converting it into either iron 
they were to become metallurgists. | or steel. 

The day before, after breakfast, they had | Metals are not generally found in the 
explored as far as the point of Mandible | ground ina pure state. For the most part 
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they are combined with oxygen or sulphur. 
Such was the case with the two specimens 


i 


which Cyrus Smith had brought back, | toward Gideon Spilett. 
to make iron ?” 


one of magnetic iron, not carbonated, the 
other a pyrite, also called 
sulphuret of iron. It was, 
therefore, the first, the 
oxide of iron, which they 
must reduce with coal, 
that is to say, get rid of 
the oxygen to obtain it 
in a pure state. This 
reduction is made by sub- 
iecting the ore to a high 
temperature by means of 
coal, either by the rapid 
and easy Catalan method, 
which has the advantage 
of transforming the ore 
into iron in a single oper- 
ation, or by the blast 
furnace, which first smelts 
the ore, then changes it 
into iron, by carrying 
away the three to four per 
cent. of coal which is 
combined with it. 

Now Cyrus Smith 
wanted iron, and he 
wished to obtain it as 
soon as possible. Be 
sides. the ore which he 
iad picked up was in it- 
self very pure and rich. 
It was the oxidulous iron, 
which is found in con- 
fused masses of a deep 
gray color; it gives a 
black dust, crystallized 
in the form of the regular 
octahedron. Native load 
stones consist of this ore, 
and iron of the first qual- 


must begin by having a seal hunt on the islet.” 


“A seal hunt!” cried the sailor, turning 
“ Are seals needed 





ity is made in Europe 
from that with which 
Sweden and Norway are so abundantly sup- 
plied. Not far from this vein was the vein 
of coal already made use of by the settlers. 


he ingredients for the manufacture being | 


close together would greatly facilitate the 
treatment of the ore. ‘This is the cause of 
the wealth of the mines in Great Britain, 
where the coal aids the manufacture of the 
metal extracted from the same soil at the 
same time as itself. 

“Then, Captain,” said Pencroff, “we are 
going to work iron ore ?” 

“Yes, my friend,” replied the engineer,“ and 
for that, something which will please you, we 
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” 


* Since Cyrus has said so!” replied the 
reporter. 

But the engineer had already left the 
Chimneys, and Pencroff prepared for the 
seal hunt without having received any other 
explanation. 

The five companions were soon collected 
on the shore, at a place where the channel 
left a ford passable at low tide. The hunt- 


| ers could therefore traverse it without getting 


wet higher than the knee. 

Smith then put his foot on the islet for 
the first, and his companions for the second 
time. 
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On their landing, some hundreds of pen- 
guins looked fearlessly at them. The hunt- 
ers, armed with sticks, could have killed 
them easily, but they were not guilty of such 


<= 


‘ Pyeey 


TOP SHOWS HIS TEETH. 


useless massacre, as it was important not to 
frighten the seals, who were lying on the 
sand several cable lengths off. They also 
respected certain innocent-looking birds, 
whose wings were reduced to the state of 
stumps, spread out like fins and ornamented 
with feathers of a scaly appearance. The 
settlers, therefore, prudently advanced to- 
ward the north point, walking over ground 


riddled with little holes, which formed nests | 


for the sea-birds. | Toward the extremity 
of the islet appeared great black heads float- 
ing just above the water, having exactly the 
appearance of rocks in motion. 


These were the seals which were to by, 
captured. It was necessary, however, fry 
to allow them to land, for with their close 
short hair, and their fusiform conformation, 
being excellent swim 
mers, it is difficult 
catch them in the seq 
while on land their shor, 
webbed feet prevent their 
having more than a slow, 
waddling movement. 

Pencroff knew the 
habits of these creatures 
and advised waiting till 
they were stretched o 
the sand, when the su 
would soon put them t 
sleep. ‘They must ther 
manage to cut off their 
retreat and knock them 
on the head. 

The hunters concealed 
themselves behind the 
rocks, and waited silent 
ly. 

An hour passed befor 
the seals (about half ; 
dozen) came to play or 
the sand. Pencroff and 
Harbert then went round 
the point of the islet 
as to take them in the 
rear, and cut off their 
retreat, while Cyrus 
Smith, Spilett, and Neb, 
crawling behind the 
rocks, glided toward 
them from the other side 

All at once the tall 
figure of the sailor ap 
peared. Pencroff shout 
ed. The engineer and 
his two companions 
threw themselves be- 
tween the sea and the 

seals. Two of the animals soon lay dead 

on the sand, but the rest regained the sea 
in safety. 
“Here are the seals required, Captain!’ 
| said the sailor, advancing toward the en 
gineer. 
“ Capital,” replied Smith. “ We will make 
bellows of them!” 

“ Bellows !” cried Pencroff. “ Well! these 
are lucky seals!” 

It was, in fact, a blowing machine, neces 
sary for the treatment of the ore, that the 
engineer wished to manufacture with the 
skin of the amphibious creature, which was 
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of a medium size, and its length not exceed- 
ing six feet, and resembled a dog about the 
head. 

As it was useless to burden themselves 
with the weight of both the animals, Neb 
and Pencroff resolved to skin them on the 
spot, while Cyrus Smith and the reporter con- 
tinued to explore the islet. 

The sailor and the negro cleverly per- 
formed the operation, and three hours after- 
ward, Cyrus Smith had at his disposal two 
seal-skins, which he intended to use in this 
state, without subjecting them to any tan- 
ning process. 

The skins had then to be stretched on a 
frame of wood, and sewn by means of fibers 
so as to preserve the air without allowing 
too much to escape. Cyrus Smith had 
nothing but the two steel blades from Top’s 
collar, and yet he was so clever, and his 
companions aided him with so much intelli- 
gence, that three days afterward the little 
colony’s stock of tools was augmented by a 
blowing machine, destined to inject the air 
into the midst of the ore when it should be 
subjected to heat—an indispensable condi- 
tion to the success of the operation. 


On the morning of the 2oth of April be- | 


gan the “ metallic period,” as the reporter 
called it in his notes. The engineer had 
decided, as has been said, to operate near 
the veins of both coal and ore. Now, accord- 
ing to his observations, these veins were sit- 
uated at the foot of the north-east spurs of 
Mount Franklin, that is to say, a distance 
of six miles from their home. It was im- 
possible, therefore, to return every day to 
the Chimneys, and it was agreed that the 
little colony should camp under a hut of 
branches, so that the important operation 
could be followed night and day. 

This settled, they set out in the morning, 
Neb and Pencroff dragging a hurdle, on 
which they had placed the bellows, and also 
4 quantity of vegetables and animals. 

The road led through Jacamar Wood, 
which they traversed obliquely from south- 
east to north-west, and in the thickest part. 
It was necessary to beat a path, which would 
in the future form the most direct road to 
Prospect Heights and Mount Franklin. 


Che trees, belonging to the species already | 


discovered, were magnificent. Harbert 
found some new ones, amongst others some 
which Pencroff called “sham leeks,” for, in 


spite of their size, they were of the same | 


liliaceous family as the onion, chive, shallot, 

or asparagus. ; 

roots which, when cooked, are excellent ; 
Vow. IX.—11. 





These trees produce ligneous | 
' laced with creepers, and pasted over with 


from them, by fermentation, a very agreeable 
liquor is made. They therefore provided a 
good store of the roots. 

The journey through the wood was long, 
lasting the whole day, and so allowing 
plenty of time for examining the flora and 
fauna. Top, who took special charge of 
the fauna, ran through the grass and brush- 
wood, putting up all sorts of game. Har- 
bert and the engineer killed two kangaroos 
with bows and arrows, and also an-animal 
which strongly resembled both a hedgehog 
and an ant-eater. It was like the first be- 
cause it rolled itself into a ball, and bristled 
with spines ; and the second because it had 
sharp claws, a long slender snout which ter- 
minated in a bird’s beak, and an extendible 
tongue, covered with litthe thorns which 
served to hold the insects. 

“ And when it is in the pot,” asked Pen- 
croff, naturally, “ what will it be like ?” 

“An excellent piece of beef,” replied 
Harbert. 

“We will not ask more from it,” replied 
the sailor. 

During this excursion they saw several 


| wild boars, which, however, did not offer to 


attack the little band, and it appeared as if 
they would not meet with any dangerous 
beasts; when, in a thick part of the wood, 
the reporter thought he saw, some paces 
from him, among the lower branches of a 
tree, an animal which he took for a bear, 
and which he very tranquilly began to 
draw. Happily for Gideon Spilett, the an- 
imal in question did not belong to the re- 
doubtable family of the plantigrades. It 
was only a koala, better known under the 
name of the sloth, being about the size of a 
large dog, and having stiff hair of a dirty 
color, the paws armed with strong claws, 
which enabled it to climb trees and feed on 
the leaves. Having identified the animal, 
which they did not disturb, Gideon Spilett 


| erased “bear” from the title of his sketch, 


putting kaola in its place, and the journey 
was resumed. 

At five o’clock in the evening, the engi- 
neer gave the signal to halt. They were now 


| outside the forest, at the beginning of the 


powerful spurs which supported Mount 
Franklin toward the west. At a distance of 
some hundred feet flowed the Red Creek, 
and consequently plenty of fresh water was 
within their reach. 

The camp was soon organized. In less 
than an hour, on the edge of the forest, 
among the trees, a hut of branches inter 
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clay, offered a tolerable shelter. Their geo- 
logical researches were put off till the next 
day. Supper was prepared, a good fire 
blazed before the hut, the roast turned, and 
at eight o’clock, while one of the settlers 
watched to keep up the fire, in case any 
wild beasts should prowl in the neighbor- 
hood, the others slept soundly. 

The next day, the 21st of April, the 
engineer, accompanied by Harbert, went to 
look for the soil of ancient formation, on 
which he had already discovered a specimen 
of ore. They found the vein above-ground, 
near the source of the creek, at the foot of 
one of the north-eastern spurs. This ore, 
very rich in iron, enclosed in its fusible vein- 
stone, was perfectly suited to the mode of 
reduction which the engineer intended to 
employ; that is, the Catalan method, but 
simplified, as it is used in Corsica. In fact, 
the Catalan method, properly so called, re- 
quires the construction of kilns and cruci- 
bles, in which the ore and the coal, placed 
in alternate layers, are transformed and re- 
duced. But the engineer intended to econ- 
omize these constructions, and wished sim- 
ply to form, with the ore and the coal, a 
cubic mass, to the center of which he would 
send the wind from his bellows. Doubt- 
less, it was the proceeding employed by 
Tubal Cain and the first metallurgists of the 
inhabited world. 

The coal, as well as the ore, was collected 
without trouble on the surface of the ground. 
They previously broke the ore into little 
pieces, and cleansed them with the hand 
from the impurities which soiled their surface. 
The coal and ore were arranged in heaps and 
in successive layers, as the charcoal burner 
does with the wood which he wishes to car- 
bonize. In this way, under the influence of 
the air projected by the blowing machine, 
the coal would be transformed into carbonic 
acid, then into oxide of carbon, its use 
being to reduce the oxide of iron; that is to 
say, to rid it of the oxygen. 

Thus the engineer proceeded. The bel- 
lows of seal-skin, furnished at its extremity 
with a nozzle of clay which had been pre- 
viously fabricated in the pottery kiln, was 
established near the heap of ore. Moved 


by a mechanism which consisted of a frame, | 


cords of fiber and counterpoise, he threw 
into the mass an abundance of air, which 


by raising the temperature, also assisted the | 


chemical operation in producing pure iron. 
The operation was difficult. All the pa- 

tience, all the ingenuity of the settlers was 

needed; but at last it succeeded, and the 





result was a lump of iron, reduced to a 
spongy state, which it was necessary to shin. 
gle and fagot ; that is to say, to forge so as 
to expel from it the liquified vein-stone. 
These amateur smiths had, of course, no 
hammer, but they were in no worse situation 
than the first metallurgist, and, therefore, 
did what, no doubt, he had to do. 

A handle was fixed to the first lump, and 
was used as a hammer to forge the second 
on a granite anvil, and thus they obtained a 
coarse but useful metal. 

At length, after many trials and much 
fatigue, on the 25th of April, several bars 
of iron were forged, and transformed into 
tools—crowbars, pincers, pickaxes, spades, 
&c., which Pencroff and Neb declared to 
be real jewels. 

But the metal was not yet in its most 
serviceable state, that of steel. Now, steel 
is a combination of iron and coal, which is 
extracted, either from the liquid ore, by tak- 
ing from it the excess of coal, or from the 
iron by adding to it the coal which was 
wanting. The first, obtained by the decar- 
buration of the metal, gives natural or pud- 
dled steel; the second, produced by the 
carburation of the iron, gives steel of cemen- 
tation. 

It was the last which the engineer intend- 
ed to forge, as he possessed iron in a pure 
state. He succeeded by heating the metal 
with powdered coal in a crucible which had 
previously been manufactured from clay 
suitable for the purpose. He then worked 
this steel, which is malleable when either 
hot or cold, with the hammer. Neb and 
Pencroff, under his instructions, made hatch- 
ets, which, heated red-hot and plunged sud- 
denly into cold water, acquired an excellent 
temper. 

Other instruments, of course roughly-fash- 
ioned, were also manufactured: blades for 
planes, axes, hatchets; pieces of steel, to be 
transformed into saws, chisels; then iron for 
spedes, pickaxes, hammers, nails, &c. At 
last, on the 5th of May, the metallic period 
ended, the smiths returned to the Chimneys, 
where new work would soon authorize them 
to take a new title. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


IT was now the 6th of May, a day which 
corresponds to the 6th of November in the 
| countries of the northern hemisphere. The 
| sky had been obscured for some days, and 
it was of importance to make preparations 


for the winter. However, the temperature 
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was not much lower as yet, and a centigrade 
thermometer, transported to Lincoln Island, 
would still have marked an average of ten 
to twelve degrees above zero. This was not 
surprising, since Lincoln Island, probably 
situated between the thirty-fifth and fortieth 
parallel, in the southern hemisphere, would 
oman the same climate as Sicily or Greece 
in the northern hemisphere. But as Greece 
and Sicily have severe cold, producing snow 
and ice, so, doubtless, would Lincoln Island 
in the severest part of the winter, and it was 
advisable to provide against it. 

Even if cold did not threaten them, the 
rainy season would soon begin, and on this 
lonely island, exposed to all the fury of the 
elements, in midocean, bad weather would 
be frequent, and probably terrible. The 
question of a more comfortable dwelling 
than the Chimneys must therefore be seri- 
ously considered and promptly resolved on. 

Pencroff, naturally, had some predilection 
for the retreat which he had discovered, but 
he well understood that another must be 
found. 
visited by the sea, under circumstances 
which are known, and it would not do to be 
exposed again to a similar accident. 

“ Besides,” added the engineer, who this 
was talking of these things with his 
have some precautions to 


day 
companions, “we 
take.” 

“Why? The 
said the reporter. 
“Probably not,” replied the engineer, “al- 
though we » have not yet explored the inte- 
rior; but if no human beings are found, I 
fear that dangerous animals may abound. 
It is necessary to guard against a possible 
attack, so that we shall not be obliged to 
watch every night, or keep up a fire. And, 
then, my friends, we must foresee everything. 
We are here in a part of the Pacific often 

frequented by Malay pirates—” 

“What!” said Harbert, “at such a dts- 
tance from land ?” 

“Yes, my boy,” replied the engineer. 
“These pirates are bold sailors as well as 
formidable enemies, and we must take meas- 
ures accordingly.” 

“Well,” replied Pencroff, “we will fortify 
ourselves against savages with two legs as 
well as against savages with four. But 
would it not be best to explore every part 


island is not inhabited,” 


of the island before undertaking anything | 


else?” 
“That 

Spilett. 
“Who knows that we might not find on 


would be best,” added Gideon 


The Chimneys had been already 


the opposite side one of the caverns which 
we have searched for here in vain?” 

“That is true,” replied the engineer, “ but 
you forget, my friends, that it will be neces- 
sary to establish ourselves in the neighbor- 
hood of a water-course, and that, from the 
summit of Mount Franklin, we could not see 
toward the west either stream or river. 
Here, on the contrary, we are placed be- 
tween the Mercy and Lake Grant, an ad- 
vantage‘which must not be neglected. And, 
besides, this side, looking toward the east, 
is not exposed as the other is, to the trade- 
winds, which in this hemisphere blow from 
the north-west.” 

“Then, Captain,” replied the sailor, “let 
us build a house on the edge of the lake. 
Neither bricks nor tools are wanting now. 
After having been brick-makers, potters, 
smelters, and smiths, we shall surely know 
how to be masons!” 

“Yes, my friend, but before coming to 
any decision we must consider the matter 
thoroughly. A natural dwelling would spare 
us much work, and would be a surer re- 
treat, for it would be as well defended 
against enemies from the interior as those 
from outside.” 

“ That is true,” replied the reporter, “ but 
we have already examined all that mass of 
granite, and there not a hole, not a 
cranny!” 

“ No, not one!” added Pencroff. “ Ah, 
if we were able to dig out a dwelling in that 
cliff, at a good height, so as to be out of the 
reach of harm, that would be capital! I 
can see it now, on the front which looks 
seaward, five or six rooms co 

“With windows to light them!” 
Harbert, laughing. 

“ And a staircase to climb up to them! 
added Neb. 

“You are laughing,” cried the sailor, 
“and why? What is there impossible in 
what I propose? Haven't we got pickaxes 
and spades? Won't Captain Smith be able 
to make powder to blow up the mine? 
Isn’t it true, Captain, that you will make 
powder the very day we want it?” 

Cyrus Smith listened to the enthusiastic 
Pencroff, developing his fanciful projects. 
To attack this mass of granite, even by a 
mine, was Herculean work, and it was really 
vexing that nature could not help them at 
their need. But the engineer did not reply 
| to the sailor except by proposing to examine 

the cliff more attentively, from the mouth of 
| the river to the angle which terminated it 
| on the north. 
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They went out, therefore, and the explo- | 
ration was made with extreme care over an | 


extent of nearly two miles. But in no place, 
in the bare, straight cliff, could any cavity 
be found. The nests of the rock-pigeons 
which fluttered at its summit were only, in 
reality, holes bored at the very top, and on 
the irregular edge of the granite. 


It was a provoking circumstance, and as | 
to attacking the cliff, either with pickaxe or | 
| arrows, and sticks with sharp iron points, 


with powder, so as to effect a sufficient ex- 
cavatior, it was not to be thought of. It 


so happened that, on all this part of the | 


shore, Pencroff had discovered the only hab- 
itable shelter—the Chimneys, which now 
had to be abandoned. 

The exploration ended, the colonists found 
themselves at the north angle of the cliff, 
where it terminated in long slopes which 
died away on the shore. - From this place 
to its extreme limit in the west, it only form- 


ed a sort of declivity, a thick mass of stones, | 


earth, and sand, bound together by plants, 


bushes, and grass, inclined at an angle of | 


only forty-five degrees. Clumps of trees 


grew on these slopes, which were also car- | 
But the vegetation | 


peted with thick grass. 


did not extend far, and a long, sandy plain, | 
which began at the foot of these slopes, | 


reached to the beach. 


The engineer thought, not without reason, 


that the overplus of the lake must flow down 
on this side. The excess of water furnished 


by the Red Creek must also escape by some | 
Now the engineer had | 


channel or other. 
not found this channel on any part of the 
shore already explored, that is to say, from 


the mouth of the stream on the west to | 


Prospect Heights. 


The engineer now proposed to his com- | 


panions to climb the slope, and to return to 
the Chimneys by the heights, while explor- 
ing the northern and eastern shores of the 
lake. The proposal was accepted, and, in 
a few minutes, Harbert and Neb were on 
the upper plateau, the others following with 
more sedate steps. 

The beautiful sheet of water glittered 
through the trees under the rays of the sun. 
In this direction the country was charming. 
The eye feasted on the groups of trees. Some 
old trunks, bent with age, showed black 
against the verdant grass which covered 
the ground. Crowds of brilliant cockatoos 
screamed among the branches, moving 
prisms, hopping from one bough to another. 

The settlers instead of going directly to 


the north bank of the lake, made a circuit | 
| parallel to the shore. 


round the edge of the plateau, so as to join 


the mouth of the creek on its left bank. [It 
was a detour of more than a mile and a 
half. Walking was easy, for the wide. 
spread trees left a considerable space be. 
tween them. The fertile zone evidently 
stopped at this point, and vegetation would 
be less vigorous in the part between the 
creek and the Mercy. 

The engineer and his companions walked 
over this new ground with great care. Bows, 


were their only weapons. However, no 
wild beast showed itself, and it was proba. 
ble that these animals frequented rather the 
thick forests in the south; but the settlers 
had the disagreeable surprise of seeing To, 
stop before a snake of great size, measuring 
from fourteen to fifteen feet in length, which 
Neb killed by a rapid blow with his stick 
Cyrus Smith examined the reptile, and 
deciared it not venomous, for it belonged 
to that species of diamond serpents feared 
by the natives of New South Wales. But 
it was possible that others existed whose 
bite was mortal, such as the deaf vipers 
with forked tails, which rise up under the 
feet, or those winged snakes, furnished with 
two ears, which enable them to proceed 
with great rapidity. ‘Top, the first moment 


| of surprise over, had begun a reptile chase 


with such eagerness, that they feared for his 
satety. 

The mouth of the Red Creek, at the place 
where it entered into the lake, was soon 
reached. The explorers recognized on the 
opposite shore the point which they had 


| visited on their descent from Mount Frank- 


ln. The engineer ascertained that the 
flow of water into it from the creek was 
considerable. Nature must therefore have 
provided some place for the escape of the 
overplus. This doubtless formed a fill, 
which, if it could be discovered, would be 


| of great use. 


The colonists, walking apart, but not 
straying far from each other, began to skirt 


| the edge of the lake, which was very steep 


The water appeared to be full of fish, and 
Pencroff resolved to make some fishing-rods 
and try to catch some. 

The north-east point was first to be 
doubled. It might have been supposed 
that the discharge of water was at this 
place, for the extremity of the lake was al- 
most on a level with the edge of the pla- 
teau. But no signs of this were discovered, 
and the colonists continued to explore the 
bank, which, after a slight bend, descended 
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On this side the banks were less woody, 
but clumps of trees, here and there, added 
to the picturesqueness of the country. Lake 
Grant was viewed from this point in all its 
placid extent. ! '¥ 
scared up flocks of birds of different kinds, 
which the engineer and Harbert saluted 
with arrows. One was hit by the lad and 
fell into some marshy grass. Top rushed 
forward and brought a beautiful swimming 
bird, of a slate color, short beak, well-devel- 
oped frontal plate, and wings edged with 
white. It was a “coot,” the size of a large 
partridge, belonging to the group of macro- 


dactyles which form the transition between | 


the order of wading birds and that of pal- 
mipeds. It was sorry game, in truth, and 
its favor far from pleasant. But Top was 
not so particular in these things as his mas- 
ters, and it was agreed that the coot should 
be his supper. 

The settlers were now following the east- 
em bank of the lake, and they would not 
be long in reaching the part which they al- 
ready knew. The engineer was much sur- 
prised at not seeing any indication of the 
discharge of water. The reporter and the 
sailor talked with him, and he could not 
conceal his astonishment. 

At this moment Top, who had been very 
quiet till then, gave signs of agitation. The 
intelligent animal went backward and for- 
ward on the shore, stopped suddenly, and 
looked at the water, one paw raised as if 
pointing at some invisible game; then he 
barked furiously, and was suddenly silent. 

Neither the engineer nor his companions 
had at first paid any attention to Top’s be- 
havior; but the dog’s barking soon became 
so frequent that the engineer noticed it. 

“ What is there there, Top ?” he asked. 

The dog bounded toward his master, 
seeming to be very uneasy, and then rushed 


again toward the bank. Then, all at once, | 


he plunged into the lake. 
“Here, Top!” cried Cyrus Smith, who 


did not like his dog to venture into the | 


treacherous water. 


“What's happening down there ?” asked | 
| amphibian to which the tapering head, with 


Pencroff, examining the surface of the lake. 

“Top smells some amphibious creature,” 
replied Harbert. 

“An alligator, perhaps?” said the re- 
porter. 

“I do not think so,” replied Smith. 
“ Alligators are only met with in regions less 
elevated in latitude.” 

Meanwhile Top had returned at his mas- 
ter’s call, and had regained the shore, but 


” 





Top, in beating the bushes, | 








he could not stay quiet, plunging into the 


| tall grass, and, guided by instinct, appear- 


ing to follow some invisible being which 
was slipping along under the surface of the 
water. However, the water was calm, not 
a mipple disturbing its surface. Several 
times the settlers stopped on the bank and 
observed it attentively. Nothing appeared. 
There was some mystery there. The engi- 
neer was puzzled. 

“Let us pursue this exploration to the 
end,” said he. 

Half an hour after, they had all arrived at 


| the south-east angle of the lake, on Prospect 


Heights. At this point, the examination of 
the banks of the lake was considered finish- 
ed, and yet the engineer had not been able 
to discover how and where the waters were 
discharged. “ However, this overflow ex- 
ists,” he repeated, “and since it is not visi- 
ble, it must go through the granite cliff at 
the west!” 

“ But what importance do you attach to 
knowing that?” asked Gideon Spilett. 

“Considerable importance,” replied the 
engineer; “for if it flows through the cliff, 
there is probably some cavity, which it 
would be easy to render habitable after 
turning away the water.” 

“ But is it not possible, Captain, that the 
water flows away at the bottom of the lake,” 
said Harbert, “and that it reaches the sea 
by some subterranean passage ?” 

“That might be,” replied the engineer, 
“and should it be so, we shall be obliged 
to build our house ourselves, since nature 
has not done it for us.” 

The colonists were about to begin to trav- 
erse the plateau to return to the Chimneys, 


| when Top gave new signs of agitation. He 


barked with fury, and before his master could 
restrain him, he had plunged a second time 
into the lake. 

All ran toward the bank. The dog was 
already more than twenty feet off, and Cyrus 
was calling him back, when an enormous 
head emerged from the water, which did 
not appear to be deep in that place. 

Harbert recognized directly the species of 


large eyes, and adorned with long silky mus- 
taches, belonged. 

“ A lamantin!” he cried. 

It was not a lamantin, but one of that 
species, of the order of cetaceans, which 
bear the name of the “ dugong,” for its nos- 
trils were open at the upper part of its snout. 
The enormous animal rushed on the dog, 


| who tried to escape by returning toward 
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the shore. 
save him, and before the engineer or Har- 
bert thought of bending their bows, Top, 
seized by the dugong, had disappeared be- 
neath the water. 

Neb, his iron-tipped spear in his hand, 


wished to go to Top’s help, and attack the | 


dangerous animal in its own element. 


** No, Neb,” said the engineer, restraining | 


his courageous servant. 

Meanwhile a struggle was going on be- 
neath the water, an inexplicable struggle, for 
in his situation, Top could not possibly re- 
sist; and judging by the bubbling of the 
surface it must be also a terrible struggle, 


and could not but terminate in the death of | 
But suddenly, in the middle of a | 


the dog! 


foaming circle, Top re-appeared. Thrown in | 
the air by some unknown power, he rose ten 
feet above the surface of the lake, fell again | 
into the midst of the agitated waters, and | 
then soon gained the shore, without any 
severe wounds, miraculously saved. 


(To be 


“ONE WAY 


To love thee, Sweet, is 
A marble statue of m 


His master could do nothing to | 


The engineer and his companions could 
not understand it. What was not less inex. 
plicable was that the struggle still appeared 
to be going on. Doubtless, the dugong, at- 
tacked by some powerful animal, after hay- 
| ing released the dog, was fighting on its own 
account. But it did not last long. The 
water became red with blood, and the body 
of the dugong, emerging from the sheet of 
scarlet which spread around, soon stranded 
| ona little beach at the south angle of the lake. 
| The colonists ran toward it. The dugong 
was dead. It was an enormous animal, fif- 
teen or sixteen feet long, and must have 
weighed from three to four thousand pounds. 
At its neck was a wound, which appeared 
to have been produced by a sharp blade. 

What could the amphibious creature have 
| been who, by this terrible blow, had destroy- 
ed the formidable dugong? No one could 
tell, and much interested in this incident, 
| Smith and his companions returned to the 
Chimneys. 


continued. ) 


OF LOVE.” 


as if one should love 
ost perfect form, 


Which, on the spot that hot lips lie above, 
A tiny spot, grows for one instant warm— 
The moment past, straightway is cold again, 
Returning to its first, proud, lifeless grace, 
Nor keeps one memory of the close embrace, 
Nor from the warm, red lips one scarlet stain. 
But what of that? Why should I be distressed 
Though thou art cold as stone? Let me be brave, 
If but for once, and love for nothing save 
For love’s sake only ; for he loves the best, 
And brightest does his flame of passion burn, 
Who giveth all things, seeks for no return. 
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In a study of Browning, the most original 
and unequal of living poets, three features 
obviously present themselves. His dramatic 
sift,so rare in these times, calls for recogni- 
tion and analysis; his method—the eccen- 


tric quality of his expression—constantly | 


intrudes upon the reader; lastly, the moral 
of his verse warrants a closer examination 
than we give to the sentiments of a more 
conventional poet. My own perception of 
the spirit which his poetry, despite his as- 


sumption of a purely dramatic purpose, has | 


breathed from the outset, is one which | 
shall endeavor to convey in simple and di- 
rect terms.* 

Various other examples have served to 


illustrate the phases of a poet's life, but | 


Browning arouses discussion with respect to 
the elements of poetry as an art. Hitherto 
] have given some account of an author's 
career and writings before proffering a crit- 
ical estimate of the latter. But this man’s 
genius is so peculiar, and he has been so 
isolated in style and purpose, that I know 
not how to speak of his works without first 


seeking a key to their interpretation, and 
hence must partially reverse the order hith- 
erto pursued. 


It is customary to call Browning a drama- 
tist, and without doubt he represents the 
dramatic element, such as it is, of the recent 
English school. He counts among his ad- 
mirers many intellectual persons, some of 
whom pronounce him the greatest dramatic 
poet since Shakespeare, and one has said 


that “it is to him we must pay homage for | 


whatever is good, and great, and profound, 
in the second period of the Poetic Drama 
of England.” 


This may be true: nevertheless, it also 


should be declared, with certain modifica- 
tions, that Robert Browning, in the original 


sense of the term, is not a dramatic poet | 


at all. 
Procter, in the preface to a collection of 
his own songs, remarks with precision and 


truth: “ It is, in fact, this power of forgetting | 


himself, and of imagining and fashioning 
characters different from his own, which 
constitutes the dramatic quality. A man 
who can set aside his own idiosyncrasy is 





* See Caption VI. of this article. 








half a dramatist.” Although Browning's 
earlier poems were in the form of plays, and 
have a dramatic purpose, they are at the 
opposite remove, in spirit and method, from 
the models of the true histrionic era,—the 
work of Fletcher, Webster, and Shakespeare. 
They have the sacred rage and fire, but 
the flame is that of Browning and not of 
the separate creations which he strives to 
inform. 

The early drama was the mouthpiece of a 
passionate and adventurous era. ‘The stage 
bore to the period the relations of the mod- 
ern novel and newspaper to our own, not 
only holding the mirror up to nature, but 
showing the “very age and body of the 
time.” It was a vital growth, sprung from 
the people, and having a reflex action upon 
their imagination and conduct. Even in 
Queen Anne’s day the theater was the meet- 
ing-place of wits, and, if the plays were 
meaner, it was because they copied the man 
ners of an artificial world. But, in either 
case, the playwrights were in no more hazard 
of representing their own natures, in one 
role after another, than are the leader-writers 
in their versatile articles upon topics of our 
day. They invented a score of characters, 
or took them from real life, grouped them with 
consummate efiect, placed them in dramatic 
situations, lightened tragedy with mirth, 
mellowed comedy with pathos, and produc- 
ed a healthful and objective dramatic litera- 
ture. They looked outward, not inward: 
their imagination was the richer for it, and 
of a more varied kind. 

The stage still has its office, but one more 
subsidiary than of old. Our own age is no 
less stirring than was the true dramatic pe 
riod, and is far more subtle in thought. But 
the poets fail to represent it objectively, and 
the drama does not act as a safety-valve for 
the escape of surplus passion and desire. 
That office the novelists have undertaken, 
while the press brings its dramas to every 
fireside. Yet the form of the play still seems 
to a poet the most comprehensive mold in 
which to cast a masterpiece. It is a combi- 
nation of scenic and plastic art; it includes 
monologue, dialogue, and song,—action and 
meditationn—man and woman, the lover, the 
soldier, and the thinker,—all vivified by the 
imagination, and each essential to the com- 
pleteness of the whole. Even to poets like 
Byron, who have no perception of nat- 
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ures differing from their own, it has a fasci- 
nation asa vehicle of expression, and the re- 
sult is seen in “ Sardanapalus” and “ Cain.” 
Hence the closet-drama, and although 
praiseworthy efforts, as in “ Virginius” and 
“lon,” have been made to revive the early 
method, these modern stage-plays often are 
unpoetical and tame. Most of what is ex- 
cellent in our dramatic verse is to be found 
in plays that could not be successfully en- 
acted. 

While Browning’s earlier poems are in the 
dramatic form, his own personality is mani- 





fest in the speech and movement of almost 
every character of each piece. His spirit is | 
infused, as if by metempsychosis, within | 
them all, and forces each to assume a strange 
Pentecostal tone, which we discover to be 
that of the poet himself. Bass, treble, or reci- | 
tative,—whether in pleading, invective, or 
banter,—the voice still is there. But while 
his characters have a common manner and 
diction, we become so wonted to the latter 
that it seems like a new dialect which we 
have mastered for the sake of its literature. 
This feeling is acquired after some acquaint- 
ance with his poems, and not upon a first, | 
or casual, reading of them. 

The brief, separate pieces, which he terms 
“ dramatic lyrics,” are just as properly dramas | 
as are many of his five-act plays. Several of | 
the latter were intended for stage-production. | 
In these we feel that the author’s special 
genius is hampered, so that the student of | 
Browning deems them less rich and rare 
than his strictly characteristic essays. Even | 
in the most conventional, this poet cannot | 
refrain from the long monologues, stilted 
action, and metaphysical discursion, which | 
mark the closet-drama and unfit a composi- | 
tion for the stage. His chief success 1s in | 
the portrayal of single characters and specific 
moods. 

I would not be understood to praise his | 
originality at the expense of his greatness. 
His mission has been that of exploring | 
those secret regions which generate the 
forces whose outward phenomena it is for | 
the playwrights to illustrate. He has opened | 
a new field for the display of emotional 
power,—founding, so to speak, a sub-dra- | 
matic school of poetry, whose office is to fol- | 
low the workings of the mind, to discover the 
impalpable elements of which human motives | 
and passions are composed. The greatest 
forces are the most elusive, the unseen might- | 
ier than the seen; modern genius chooses | 
to seek for the undercurrents of the soul | 
rather than to depict acts and situations. 


—. 


Browning, as the poet of psychology, escapes 
to that stronghold whither, as I have said, 
science and materialism are not yet prepared 
to follow him. How shall the chemist read 
the soul? No former poet has so relied 
upon this province for the excursions of his 
muse. True, he explores by night, stumbles, 
halts, has vague ideas of the topography, 
and often goes back upon his course. But, 
though others complete the unfinished work 
of Columbus, it is to him that we award the 
glory of discovery,—not to the engineers and 
colonists that succeed him, however firmly 


| they plant themselves and correctly map out 


the now undisputed land. 


Il. 


BROWNING’S manner is so eccentric as to 
challenge attention and greatly affect our 
estimate of him as a poet. Eccentricity is 
not a proof of genius, and even an artist 
should remember that originality consists 
not only in doing things differently from 


| other men, but also in “ doing things better.” 
| The genius of Shakespeare and Moliére eu- 


larged and beautified their style; it did not 
distort it. Again, the grammarian’s state- 
ment is true, that Poetry is a means of 
Expression. A poet may differ from other 
men, in having profounder emotions and 
clearer perceptions, but this is not for him 


| to assume, nor a claim which they are swift 


to grant. ‘The lines, 


““O many are the poets that are sown 
By Nature! men endowed with highest gifts— 
rhe vision, ‘and the faculty divine— 
Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse,” 


imply that the recognized poet is one who 
gives voice, in expressive language, to the 
common thought and feeling which lie deeper 


| than ordinary speech. He is the interpreter: 


moreover, he is the maker,—an artist of the 
beautiful, the inventor of harmonious num- 
bers which shall be a lure and a repose. 

A poet, however emotional or rich in 
thought, must not fail to express his con- 
ception and make his work attractive. Over- 


| possession is worth less than a more com- 


monplace faculty; he that has the former 
is a sorrow to himself and a vexation to his 
hearers, while one whose speech is equal to 
his needs, and who knows his limitations, 


| adds something to the treasury of song, and 


is able to “shine in his place and be con- 
tent.” Certain effects are suggested by nat- 
ure; the poet discovers new combinations 
within the ground which these afford. Rus- 
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kin has shown that in the course of years, 


| 


though long at fault, the masses come to | 


appreciate any admirable work. 
sion, if, after a long time has passed, the 
world still is repelled by a singer, and finds 
neither rest nor music in him, the fault is not 
with the world: there is something deficient 
in his genius,—he is so much the less a poet. 


By inver- | 


pressed in song. And I have faith that my 
friend’s wings will unfold, in spite of him- 
self, and lift him bravely as ever on their 
accustomed flights. 

Has the lapse of years made Browning 
any more attractive to the masses, or even 
to the judicious few? He is said to have 


| “succeeded by a series of failures,” and so 


The distinction between poetry and prose | 


must be sharply observed. Poetry is an 
art,—a specific fact, which, owing to the 
vagueness fostered by minor wits, we do not 
sufficiently insist upon. We hear it said 


that an eloquent prose passage is poetry, | 


that a sunset is a poem, and soon. ‘Thisds 
well enough for rhetorical effect, yet wholly 
untrue, and no poet should permit himself to 
talk in that way. Poetry is poetry, because 
it differs from prose; it is artificial, and gives 
us pleasure because we know it to be so. It 
is beautiful thought expressed in rhythmical 
form, not half expressed or uttered in the 
form of prose. 


as to affect the senses of living men. 
is the poetry of Earth; what that of a more 
spiritual region may be, I know not. Milton 
and Keats never were in doubt as to the 
meaning of their art. 
prose is a higher form of expression than 


wretched verse; but when a distinguished | 
| self to his period; especially in one who 
| cannot agreeably handle such themes as he 


young English poet thus writes to me,— 


“My own impression is that Verse is an inferior, 
r infant, form of speech, which will ultimately per- 
ishaltogether. * * * * The Seer, the Vates, 
the teacher of a new truth, is single, while what you 
call artists are legion,” 


—when I read these words, 


els for the simplest and greatest forms of 


art; I feel that this poet is growing heretical, | 


with respect, not to the law of custom, but 
to a law which is above us all; I fear to dis- 


cover a want of beauty, a vague transcend- | 
| and scorn of authority, he has insulted 


entalism, rather than a clear inspiration, in 


. . . | 
his verse,—to see him become prosaic and 


substitute rhetoric for passion, realism for 
naturalness, affectation for lofty thought, and, 
“having been praised for bluntness,” to “ af- 
fect a saucy roughness.” In short, he is on 
the edge of danger. 
a just impatience of forms so hackneyed that, 
once beautiful, they now are stale and cor- 
rupt. It may be necessary, with the pre- 
Raphaelites, to escape their thraldom and 
begin anew, But the poet is a creator, not 
an iconoclast, and never will tamely en- 
deavor to say in prose what can only be ex- 


he has, as far as notoriety means success, 
and despite the recent increase of his faults. 
But what is the fact which strikes the admir- 
ing and sympathetic student of his poetry 
and career? Distrusting my own judg- 
ment, I asked a clear and impartial thinker 
—“How does Browning’s work impress 
you?” His reply, after a moment's con- 
sideration, was: “ Now that I try to formu- 
late the sensation which it always has given 
me, his work seems that of a grand intellect 
painfully striving for adequate use and ex- 
pression, and never quite attaining either.” 


This was, and is, precisely my own feeling. 


It is a metrical structure: a | 
spirit not disembodied, but in the flesh—so | 
Such | 


It is true that fine | 


I remember | 
that the few great seers have furnished mod- | 


Yet his remark denotes | 


The question arises— What is at fault? 
Browning’s genius, his chosen mode of ex- 
pression, his period; or, one and all of 
these? After the flush of youth is over, a 
poet must have a wise method, if he would 
move ahead. He must improve upon in- 


stinct by experience and common-sense. 
There is something amiss in one who has to 


grope for his theme and cannot adjust him- 


arrives at. More than this, however, is the 
difficulty in Browning's case. Expression is 
the flower of thought; a fine imagination is 
wont to be rhythmical and creative, and 
many passages, scattered throughout Brown- 
ing’s works, show that his is no exception. 
It is a certain caprice or perverseness of 
method, that, by long practice, has injured 
his gift of expression; while an abnormal 
power of ratiocination, and a prosaic regard 


| for details, have handicapped him from the 


beginning. Besides, in mental arrogance 
Beauty herself, and furnished too much ex- 
cuse for small offenders. What may be con- 
doned in one of his breed is intolerable when 
mimicked by every jackanapes and self-ap- 
pointed reformer. 

A group of evils, then, has interfered with 
the greatness of his poetry. His style is that 


| of aman caught in a morass of ideas through 
| ° . . . 
| which he has to travel,—wearily floundering, 


grasping here and there, and often sinking 
deeper until there seems no prospect of get- 
ting through. His latest works have been 
more involved and excursive, less beautiful 
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and elevating, than most of those which | the hearts of learned and unlettered, one 


preceded them. Possibly his theory is that 


which was his wife’s instinct,—a man being | 


more apt than a woman with some reason 
for what he does,—that poetry is valuable 
only for the statement which it makes, and 
must always be subordinate thereto. Never- 
theless, Emerson, in this country, seems to 
have followed a kindred method; and who 
of our poets is greater, or so wise ? 


BROWNING’s early lyrics, and occasional 
passages of recent date, show that he has 
melodious intervals and can be very artistic 
with no loss of original power. Often the 
ring of his verse is sonorous, and overcomes 
the jagged consonantal diction with stirring 
lyrical effect. The “Cavalier Tunes” are 
examples. Such choruses as 
** Marching along, fifty-score strong, 

Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song! ”’ 


“ King Charles, and who'll do him right now? 
Give a rouse: here’s, in Hell’s despite now, 
King Charles! ”’ 


—these, with, “ Boot, saddle, to horse, and 


away!” show that Browning can put in verse | 
the spirit of a historic period, and has, or | spa: lic: his, ; ( 
| while effective in the best of his dramatic 


had, in him the making of a lyric poet. 
How fresh and wholesome this work! Finer 


still that superb stirrup-piece, best of its | n 
| tators, and which would not be tolerated for 


class in the language, “ How they brought 
the good news from Ghent to Aix.” “ Rat- 
isbon” and “The Lost Leader,” no less, are 
poems that fasten themselves upon literature 
and will not be forgotten. The old fire 
flashes out, thirty years after, in “ Hervé 
Riel,” another vigorous production—un- 
evenly sustained, but on a level with Long- 
fellow’s legendary ballads and sagas. From 
among lighter pieces I will select for present 
mention two, very unlike each other: one, 
as delightful a child’s poem as ever was 
written, in fancy and airy extravagance, and 
having a wildness and pathos all its own,— 
the daintiest bit of folk-lore in English 
verse,—to what should I refer but “The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin?” The author 
made a strong bid for the love of children, 
when he placed “ By Robert Browning” at 
its head, in the collection of his poems. The 
other, 


“ Beautiful Evelyn Hope is dead! 
Sit and watch by her side an hour ”’— 


appeals, like Wordsworth’s “She lived Un- 
known” and Landor’s “ Rose Aylmer,” to 





| strength. 





and all. 

Browning’s style is the more aggressive, 
because, in compelling beauty itself to sufier 
a change and conform to all exigencies, it 
presents such a contrast to the refined art of 
our day. I have shown that much of this 
is due to natural awkwardness,—but that the 
author is able, on fortunate occasions, to 
better his work, has just been amply illus- 
trated. More often he either has let his 
verse have its way, or has shaped a theory 
of art by his own restrictions, and with that 
contempt for the structure of his song which 
Plato and St. Paul entertained for their 
fleshly bodies. If the mischief ceased here, 
it would not be so bad, but his genius has 
won pupils who copy his vices without his 
He and his wife injured each the 
other’s style as much as they sustained their 
common aspiration and love of poesy. To 
be sure, there was a strange similarity, by 
nature, between their modes of speech ; and 
what I have said of the woman’s obscurity, 
affectations, elisions, will apply to the man’s 
—with his ?/4es and o’thes, his dashes, 
breaks, halting measures, and oracular ex- 


| clamations that convey no dramatic mean- 


ing to the reader. Her verse is the more 
spasmodic: his, the more metaphysical, and, 


lyrics, is constantly running into imperti- 
nences worse than those of his poorest imi- 


a moment in a lesser poet. Parodies on his 
style, thrown off as burlesques, are more in- 
telligible than much of his Dramatis Persona. 
Unlike Tennyson, he does not comprehend 
the mits of a theme; nor has he an idea of 
the relative importance either of themes or 
details: his mind is so alert that its minutest 
turn of thought must be uttered; he dwells 
with equal precision upon the meanest and 
grandest objects, and laboriously jots down 
every point that occurs to him—parenthesis 
within parenthesis—until we have a tangle 
as intricate as the line drawn by an anenom- 
eter upon the recording-sheet. The poem is 
all zigzag, criss-cross, at odds and ends, — 
and, though we come out right at last, 
strength and patience are exhausted in mas- 
tering it. Apply the rule that nothing should 
be told in verse which can be told in prose, 
and haif his measures would be condemned; 
since their chief metrical purpose is, through 
the stress of rhythm, to fix our attention, by 
a certain unpleasant fascination, upon a 
process of reasoning from which it would 
otherwise break away. 
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For so much of Browning’s crudeness as 
comes from inability to express himself, or 


to find a proper theme, he may readily be | 


forgiven ; but whatever is due to real or as- 
sumed irreverence for the divine art, among 
whose votaries he stands enrolled, is a griev- 
ous wrong, unworthy of the humble and de- 
lightful spirit of a true craftsman. He for- 
gets that art is the bride of the imagination, 
from whose embraces true creative work must 
spring. Lastly, concerning realism, 
poets are, as Mrs. Browning said, “ your only 
truth-tellers,” it is not well that repulsive or 
petty facts should always be recorded; only 
the high, essential truths demand a poet’s il- 
lumination. The obscurity wherein Brown- 
ing disguises his realism is but the semblance 
of imagination,—a mist through which rug- 
ged details jut out, while the central truth is 
feebly to be seen. 


I\. 


ArTer a period of study at the London 
University young Browning, in 1832, went 
to Italy, and acquired a remarkable know!l- 
edge of the Italian life and language. He 
mingled with all classes of the people, mas- 
tered details, and rummaged among the 


hamlet, until he dies at the age of forty- 


| eight—obscure, and with his ideal seemingly 


unattained; not the juggler, empiric and 
charlatan, of history, whose record the poet 
frankly gives us in a foot-note. 

This poem has every characteristic of 
Browning’s genius. The verse is as strong 
and as weak as the best and worst he has 


| composed during thirty years, and is pitched 


| in a key now familiar to us all. 
while | 


“ Paracelsus,” 
the fruit of his youth, serves as well for a 
study of this poet as any later effort, and, 
though inferior to “ Pippa Passes” and “In a 
Balcony,” is much better than his newest ro- 
mance in blank.verse. I cannot agree with 
critics who say that he did his poorest work 
first and has been moving along an ascend- 
ing scale; on the contrary, his faults and 


| beauties have been somewhat evenly distrib- 


| uted throughout his career. 
| in “ Paracelsus” by 


We are vexed 
a vice that haunts him 


| still,—that tedious garrulity which, however 


relieved by beautiful passages, palls on the 
reader and weakens the general effect. As 
an offset, he displays in this poem, with re- 


| spect to every kind of poetic faculty except 
| the sense of proportion, gifts equal to those 


monasteries of Lombardy and Venice, study- | 
ing medieval history, and filling his mind | 


with the relics of a by-gone time. 
had much to do with the bent of his subse- 
juent work, and possibly was of more ben- 
efit to his learning than to his ideality. 

At the age of twenty-three he published 
his first drama, “ Paracelsus;” a most unique 


All this | 


production,—strictly speaking, a metaphys- | 


ical dialogue, as noticeable for analytic 
power as the romances of Keats for pure 
beauty. It did not find many readers, but 


no man of letters could peruse it without | 


seeing that a genuine poet had come to 
light. From that time the author moved in 
the literary society of London, and was 


recognized as one who had done something | 


and might do something more. ‘The play 
is “ Faust,” with the action and passion, and 
much of the poetry and music—upon which 
the fascination of the German work de- 
pends—omitted; the hero resembles “ Faust” 
in the double aspiration to know and to 
enjoy, to search out mystical knowledge yet 
dnnk at all the fountains of pleasure—lest, 
after a long struggle, failing of knowledge, 
he should have lived in vain. It must be un- 
derstood that Mr. Browning’s “ Paracelsus” 
was his own creation: a man of heroic long- 
ings, observed at various intervals, from his 
twentieth year, in which he leaves his native 


compeer. By turns he is surpass- 


of any 
We have strong dramatic diction: 


ingly fine. 


“* Festus, strange secrets are let out by Death, 
Who blabs so oft the follies of this world: 
And I am Death’s familiar, as you know. 

I helped a man to die, some few weeks since; 

” . e ¥ - . No mean trick 
and truly well nigh wormed 
of him 
just an 


He left untried; 
A'l traces of God’s finger out 
Then died, grown old; and 
fore— 

Having lain long with blank and soulless eyes— 
He sate up suddenly, and with natural voice 
Said, that in spite of thick air and closed doors 
God told him it was June; and he knew well, 
Without such telling, harebells grew in June; 
And all that kings could ever give or take 
Would not be precious as those blooms to him.” 


hour be- 


The conception is old as Shakespeare, but 
the manner is large and effective. Few au- 
thors vary the breaks and pauses of their 
blank verse so naturally as Browning, and 


| none can so well dare to extend the proper 


| 
| 
| 


| scenery 


limits of a poem. Here, as in later plays, 
he shows a more realistic perception of 
and nature than is common with 


dramatic poets. We have a bit of painting 


| at the outset, in the passage beginning— 


“Nay, Autumn wins you best by this its mute 
Appeal to sympathy for its dec ay!” 


and others, equally fine and true, are scat- 
tered throughout the dialogue. 
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“ Paracelsus” is meant to illustrate the 


growth and progress of a lofty spirit, groping 
in the darkness of his time. He first aspires 
to knowledge, and fails; then to pleasure 
and knowledge, and equally fails—to human 
eyes. The secret ever seems close at hand: 


“Ah, the curse, Aprile, Aprile! 
We get so near—so very, very near! 
Tis an old tale: Jove strikes the Titans down 
Not when they set about their mountain-piling, 


+09 


But when another rock would crown their work! 


Now, it is a part of Browning's life-long 
habit, that he here refuses to judge by ordi- 
nary standards, and makes the hero’s attain- 
ment lie even in his failure and death. There 
are few more daring assertions of the soul’s 
absolute freedom than the words of Festus, 
impressed by the nobility of his dying 
friend : 

“T am for noble Aureole, God! 
I am upon his side, come weal or woe! 
His portion shall be mine! He has done well! 
I would have sinned, had I been strong enough, 
As he has sinned! Reward him, or I waive 
Reward! If thou canst find no place for him 
He shall be king elsewhere, and I will be 
His slave for ever! There are two of us!” 

The drama is well worth preserving, and 
even now a curious and highly suggestive 
study. Its lyrical interludes seem out of 
place. As an author’s first essay, it promised 
more for his future than if it had been a fin- 
ished production, and in any other case but 
that of the capricious, tongue-tied Brown- 
ing, the promise might have been abun- 
dantly fulfilled. 

In “Strafford,” his second drama, the 
interest also centers upon the struggles and 
motives of one heroic personage, this time 
entangled in a fatal mesh of great events. 
Apparently the poet, after some experience 
vf authorship, wished to commend his work 
to popular sympathy, and tried to write a 
play that should be fitted for the stage; 
hence a tragedy, dedicated to Macready, of 
which the chief character.—the hapless Earl 
of Strafford,—was assumed by that tragedian, 
but with no marked success. 
compliance with history, moves with suffi- 
cient rapidity, yet in a confused and turbu- 
lent way. 
drawn, and are more serious and mystical 
than even the gloom of their period would 
demand. It is hard to perceive the motives 


| 
| 


dramatic contrast, and for which the Pur. 
tans and the London populace might afford 
rich material. Imagine Macready stalking 
portentously through the piece, the audience 


| trying to follow the story, and bored beyond 


| desert, may survive a lapse of time. 
| not persuade myself to solicit credit for 





The action, in | 


endurance by the solemn speeches of Pym 
and Strafford, which answer for a death scene 
at the close. The language is more natural 
than is usual with Browning, but here, where 
he is least eccentric, he becomes tame—unti] 
we see that he is out of his element, and 
prefer his striking psychology to a forced 
attempt at writing of the academic kind. 
Something of this must have struck the 
poet himself, for, as if chagrined at his fail. 
ure, he swung back to the other extreme, 
and beyond his early starting-place: farther, 
happily, than any point he since has ventured 
to reach. In no one of his recent works 


| has he been quite so obscure, loquacious, 


and impracticable as in the renowned nonde. 
script entitled “Sordello.” Twenty-thre 
years after its appearance he owned that its 
“faults of expression were many,” and added, 
“but with care for a man or book such would 
be surmounted.” The acknowledgment was 
partial. “Sordello” is a fault throughout, in 
conception and execution: nothing is “ ex- 
pressed,” not even the “incidents in the de- 
velopment of a soul,” though such incidents 
may have had some nebulous origin in the 
poet’s mind. It is asking too much of our 
care for a book or a man that we should 
surmount this chaotic mass of word-build- 
ing. Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus” is a hard 
study, but, once entered upon, how poetical! 
what lofty episodes! what wisdom, beauty, 
and scorn! Few such treasures await him 
that would read the eleven thousand verses 
into which the fatal facility of the rhymed- 
heroic measure has led the muse of Brown- 
ing. ‘The structure, by its very ugliness and 
bulk, like some half-buried colossus in the 
I can- 


deeper insight by differing from the com- 
mon judgment with regard to this unattract- 
ive prodigy. 

It had its uses, seemingly, in acting as a 


| purge to cleanse the visual humors of the 
| poet’s eyes and to leave his general system 


The characters are eccentrically | 


in an auspicious condition. His next six 
years were devoted to the composition of a 


| picturesque group of dramas,—the exact 
| order of which escapes me, but which finally 


of Lady Carlisle and the Queen; there is | 


no underplot of love in the play, to develop 


the womanly element, nor has it the humor | 
of the great playwrights,—so essential to | 


were collected in “ Bells and Pomegranates,” 
a popular edition, issued in serial numbers, 
of this maturer work. “ Luria,” “ King Victor 
and King Charles,” and “The Return of the 
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ROBERT BROWNING. 17: 


Druses,” are stately pieces, historical or leg- 
endary, cast in full stage-form. In Luria we 
again see Browning’s favorite characteriza- 
tion, from a different point of view. This is 


a large- molded, suffering hero, akin—if dis- 
turbed in conscience—to Wallenstein,—if 
devoted and magnanimous, to Othello. Lu- 
ria, the Moor, is like Othello in many ways: 
a brave and skillful general, who serves Flor- 
ence (instead of Venice), and declares, 


“I can and have perhaps obliged the State, 
Nor paid a mere son’s duty.” 


He is so true and simple, that Domizia 
says of him, 


“How plainly is true greatness charactered 
Luria’s here, 


” 


By nh unconsciousness as 
And sharing least the secret of itself! 


Browning makes 
trust, however unworthy of it, the chief trait 
of this class of personages. Strafford dies in 
behalf of ungrateful Charles; Luria is sacri- 
ficed by the Florence he has saved, and de- 
stroys himself at the moment when love and 
honor are hastening, too late, to crown him. 
Djabal, false to himself, ‘s true to the cause 
of the Druses, and at last dies in expiation 
of his fault. Valence, in “ Colombe’s Birth- 
day,” shows devotion of a double kind, but 
is rewarded for his fidelity and honor. Lui- 
tolfo, in “ A Soul’s Tragedy,” is of a kindred 
type. But I am anticipating. The lan- 
guage of “Luria” often is in the grand 
manner. In depicting the Moorish general 
and his friend Husain,—brooding, generous 
children of the sun,—the soldierly Tiburzio, 
painted with a few master-strokes,—and _ in 
the element of Italian craft and intrigue, the 
author is at home and well served by his 
knowledge of medieval times. That is 
an eloquent speech of Domizia, near the 
end of the fourth Act. Despite the poverty 
of action, and the prolonged harangues, 
this drama is worthy of its dedication to 
Landor and the wish that it might be “ read 
by his light:” almost worthy (Landor al- 
ways weighed out gold for silver!) of the 
old bard’s munificent return of praise : 


* Shakespeare is not our poet but the world’s, 
Therefore on him no speech! and brief for thee, 
Browning! * Since Chaucer was alive and hale, 
No man hath walked along our roads with step 
So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 
So varied in discourse. But warmer climes 
Give brighter plumage, stronger wing: = breeze 
Of Alpine heights thou playest with, borne on 
Beyond Sorrento and Amalfi, where 
The Siren waits thee, singing song for song.” 


| for Djabal as a man. 


| dramatic 


devotion to an ideal or 


| contempt of 
| deity, but an impostor; 
| most telling point in the whole series of 





The “Return of the Druses,” with its 
scenic and choric effects, is like some of By- 
ron’s plays: the scene, an isle of the Spor- 
ades; the legend, half-Venetian, half-Ori- 
ental, one that only Browning could make 
available. ‘The girl Anael is an impassioned 
character, divided between adoration for 
Hakeem, the god of her race,—whom she be- 
lieves incarnate in Djabal,—and her love 
rhe tragedy, amid 
good deal of trite and pedantic language, is 
marked by heroic situations and sudden 
catastrophes. Several _ brilliant 
points are made: one, where the Prefect 


| lifts the arras, on the other side of which 
| death awaits him, and says, 


“This is the first time for long years I enter 
Thus, without feeling just as if I lifted 
The lid up of my tomb; _ ee * 

* for the first time, no draught 
Coming as from a sepulchre salutes me!” 


A moment, and the dagger is through his 
heart. Another such 1s the wonder and 
Anael at finding Djabal no 
while perhaps the 


Browning’s plays is her cry of Hakeem / 


| made when she comes to denounce Djabal, 


but, moved by love, proclaims him as the 
god, and falls dead with the effort. The 
poet, howevy er, is justly censured for frequent 
taking off his personages by the intensity ol 
their own passions, without recourse to the 
dagger and bowl. He rarely does it afte: 
the “high Roman fashion.” 

This tragedy observes the classic unities 
of time and place. A hall in the Prefect’s 
palace is made to cover its entire action, 
which only occupies one day. In its ear- 


| nest pitch and lack of sprightly underplot, it 


also is Greek or Italian. Not long ago, 
listening to Salvini in “Samson” and other 
plays, I was struck by their likeness, in 
simplicity of action and costume, to the 
antique dramas. ‘The actors were sufficient 
to themselves, and the audience was intent 
upon their lofty speech and passion; there 
was no lack of interest, but a refreshing 
spiritual elevation. The Gothic method bet- 
ter suits the English stage, nevertheless we 
need not refuse to profit by the experience 
of other lands. Our poetry, like the lan 
guage, should draw its riches from all 
tongues and races, and well can endure 

larger infusion of the ancient grandeur and 
simplicity. In the play before us Browning 
has but renewed the debt, long since incur- 
red, of English literature to the Italian,— 
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greater than that to all other sources com- 
bined. Not without reason, in “ De Gusti- 
bus,” he sang,— 

; g 


‘Open my heart and you will see, 
Graved inside of it, Italy,— 
Such lovers old are I and she; 
So it always was, so it still shall be!” 


“King Victor” is one of those conven- 
tional plays in which he appears to ordinary 
advantage. His three dramatic master- 
pieces are “ Pippa Passes,” “A Blot in the 
’Scutcheon,” and “ Colombe’s Birthday.” 

The last named play, inscribed to Barry 
Cornwall, really is a fresh and lovely little 
drama. ‘The fair young heroine has pos- 
sessed her duchy for a single year, and now, 


upon her birthday, as she unsuspectingly | 


awaits the greetings of her courtiers, is called 
upon to surrender her inheritance to Prince 
Berthold, decreed to be the lawful heir. At 
the same time Valence, a poor advocate of 
Cleves, seeks audience in behalf of his suf- 
fering townsmen, and ends by defending the 
Duchess’s title to her rank. She loves him, 


and is so impressed by his nobility and cour- 
age, as to decline the hand of the Prince, 
and surrender her duchy, to become the wife 


of Valence, with whom she joyfully retires | 


to the ruined castle where her youth was | 
| —resolved to enjoy to the full her sole holi 
| day: 


spent. This play might be performed to the 
great interest of an audience composed ex- 


clusively of intellectual persons, who could | 


follow the elaborate dialogue and would be 
charmed with its poetry and subtle thought. 
Once accept the manner of Browning, and 
you must be pleased with the delineation of 
the characters. “Colombe” herself is ex- 
quisite, and like one of Shakespeare’s wom- 
en. Valence seems too harsh and dry to 
win her, and her choice, despite his loyalty 
and intellect, is hardly defensible. Still, 
“Colombe’s Birthday” is the most natural 
and winsome of the author’s stage-plays. 
“A Blot in the ’Scutcheon” was brought 
out at Drury Lane, in 1843, and failed. 
This of course, for there is little in it to re- 
lieve the human spirit—which cannot bear 
too much of earnestness and woe added to 
the mystery and burden of our daily lives. 
Yet the piece has such tragic strength as to 
stamp the author as a great poet, though in 
a narrow range. One almost forgets the 
singular improbabilities of the story, the 
blasé talk of the child-lovers (an English 
Juliet of fourteen is against nature), the 
stiff language of the retainers, and various 
other blemishes. There is a _ serenade 
which, unchecked by his fear of detection, 
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Mertoun is made to sing under Mildred’s 
window : 


“ There’s a woman like the dew-drop, she's y 


purer than the purest! ”’ 


—this song, composed seven years befor 
the poet’s meeting with Miss Barrett, is pre 
cisely in the style of “ Lady Geraldine’ 


| Courtship,” and other ballads of the gifted 


woman who became his wife. 

The most simple and varied of his plays— 
that which shows every side of his genius, 
has most lightness and strength, and all in 
all may be termed a representative poem,—is 
the beautiful drama with the quaint title of 
“ Pippa Passes.” It is a cluster of fow 
scenes, with prologue, epilogue, and inter. 
ludes; half prose, half poetry, varying with 
the refinement of the dialogue. Pippa is a 
delicately pure, good, blithesome peasant 
maid. “Tis but a little black-eyed, pretty, 
singing Felippa, gay silk-winding gil,’— 
though with token, ere the end, that she is 
the child of a nobleman, put out of way by 
a villain, Maffeo, at instigation of the next 
heir. Pippa knows nothing of this, but is 
piously content with her life of toil. It is 
New Year’s Day at Asolo. She springs 
from bed, in her garret chamber, at sunrise, 


she will not “squander a wavelet” of 
it, not a “mite of her twelve hours’ treas- 
ure.” Others can be happy throughout the 


| year: haughty Ottima and Sebald, the lovers 


on the hill; Jules and Phene, the artist and 
his bride; Luigi and his mother; Monsignor, 
ihe Bishop; but Pippa has only this one day 
to enjoy. She envies these great ones a lit- 
tle, but reflects that God’s love is best, after 
all. And yet, how little can she do! How 
can she possibly affect the world ?. Thus she 
muses, and goes out, singing, to her holiday 
and the sunshine. Now, it so happens that 
she passes, this day, each of the groups or 
persons we have named, at an important 
crisis in their lives, and they hear her various 
carols as she trills them forth in the inno- 
cent gladness of her heart. Sebald and Ot 
tima have murdered the latter’s aged hus- 
band, and are unremorseful in their guilty 
love. Jules is the victim of a fraud prac- 
ticed by his rival artists, who have put in his 
way a young girl, a paid model, whom he 
believes to be a pure and cultured maiden. 
He has married her, and just discovered the 
imposture. Luigi is hesitating whether to 
join a patriotic conspiracy. Monsignor 1s 
tempted by Maffeo to overlook his late 
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——————————— 
prother’s murder, for the sake of the estates, 
and to utterly ruin Pippa. ‘The scene between 
Ottima and Sebald is the most intense and 
striking passage of all Browning’s poetry, 
and, possibly, of any dramatic verse com- 


posed during his life-time up to the date of | 


this play. A passionate esoteric theme is | 
| succession to the other passages and char- 


treated with such vigor and skill as to free it 
from any debasing taint, in the dialogue from 
which I quote: 


“Ottima. * * * The past, would you give up 
the past 

Such as it is, pleasure and crime together ? 
Give up that noon I owned my love for you— 
The garden’s silence—even the single bee, 
Persisting in his toil, suddenly stopt, 

And where he hid you only could surmise 

By some campanula’s chalice set a-swing 

As he clung there— Yes, I love you!’ 

Sebald. And I drew 

Back; put far back your face with both my hands 
Lest you should grow too full of me—your face 
So seemed athirst for my whole soul and body! 

r » ® * 

Oitima. Then our crowning night— 

Sebald. The July night ? 

Ottima. The day of it too, Sebald! 


When the heaven’s pillars seemed o’erbowed | 
| the wilding flavor, they have more than need 


with heat, 
Its black-blue canopy seemed let descend 
Close on us both, to weigh down each to each, 
And smother up all life except our life. 
So lay we till the storm came. 
Sebald. How it came! 
Ottima. Buried in woods we lay, you recollect ; 
Swift ran the searching tempest overhead ; 
And ever and anon some bright white shaft 


he bids her dress her shoulders, wipe off 
that paint, and leave him, for he hates her! 
She, the woman, is at least true to her lover, 
and prays God to Ne merciful, not to her, 
but to him. 

The scene changes to the post-nuptial 
meeting of Jules and Phene, and then in 


acters we have mentioned. All these per- 


| sons are vitally affected—have their lives 


changed, merely by Pippa’s weird and sug- 
gestive songs, coming, as if by accident, 


| upon their hearing at the critical moment. 





With certain reservations this is a strong and 
delicate conception, admirably worked out. 
The usual fault is present: the characters, 
whether students, peasants, or soldiers, all 
talk like sages; Pippa reasons like a Paracel- 
sus in pantalettes,—her intellectual songs are 
strangely put in the mouth of an ignorant silk- 
winding girl; Phene is more natural, though 
mature, even for Italy, at fourteen ;—Brown- 
ing’s children are old as himself, he rarely 
sees them objectively. Even in the songs he 
is awkward, void of lyric grace; if they have 


' 
| be of specks and gnarledness. In the 


epilogue, Pippa seeks her garret, and, as she 
disrobes, after artlessly running over the 


| events of her holiday, soliloquizes thus— 


Burnt thro’ the pine-tree roof—here burnt and | 


there, 
As if God’s messenger thro’ the close wood 
screen 
Plunged and replunged his weapon at a venture, 
Feeling for guilty thee and me: then broke 
The thunder like a whole sea overhead— 
Sebald. Yes! 
P » 
How did we ever rise ? 
Was it that we slept? Why did it end? 
Ottima. I felt you, 
Fresh tapering to a point the ruffled ends 
Of my loose locks ’twixt both your humid lips— 
(My hair is fallen now—knot it again!) 
Sebald, I kiss you now, dear Ottima, now, and 
now! 


This way? Wiil you forgive me—be once more | 


My great queen ? 

Ottima. Bind it thrice about my brow; 
Crown me your queen, your spirit’s arbitress, 
Magnificent in sin. Say that! 

Sebald. I crown you 

My great white queen, my spirit’s arbitress, 
Magnificent 7 


But here Pippa passes, singing 


“ God’s in his heaven,— 
All’s right with the world! 


” 


Sebald is stricken with fear and remorse; | 
| of the mixed school, whose beauties are the 


his paramour becomes hideous in his eyes ; 


* Now, one thing I should like really to know: 
How near I ever might approach all these 
I only fancied being, this long day— 
—Approach, I mean, so as to touch them—so 
Asto . . insomeway . . move them—if 
you please, 
Do good or evil to them some slight way.” 


Finally, she sleeps—unconscious of her 
day’s mission,—and of the fact that her own 
life is to be something more than it has 
been,—but not until she has murmured 
these words of a hymn: 


* All service is the same with God— 
With God, whose puppets, best and worst, 
Are we: there is no last nor first.” 


|“ Pippa Passes” is a work of pure art, and 
| has a wealth of original fancy and romance, 
apart from its wisdom, to which every poet 
will do justice. Its faults are those of style 
and undue intellectuality. To quote the 
author's words, in another drama, 


“Ah? well! he o’er-refines—the scholar’s fault!”’ 


As it is, we accept his work, looking upon it 
as upon some treasured yet disarre painting 
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more striking for its defects. The former 
are inherent, the latter external and subor- 
dinate. 

Everything from this poet is, or used to 
be, of value and interest, and “A Soul’s 
Tragedy” is of both: first, for a masterly 
distinction between the action of sentiment 
and that founded on principle, and, sec- 
ondly, for wit, satire, and knowledge of af- 
fairs. Ogniben, the Legate, is the most 
thorough man-of-the-world Browning has 
drawn. ‘That is a matchless stroke, at the 
close, where he says: “I have seen four- 
and-twenty leaders of revolts.” It is a con- 
solation to recall this when a pretender 
arises; his race is measured,—his fall will 
surely come. 

With “ Luria,” thirty years ago, Browning, 
whose stage-plays had been failures, and 
whose closet-dramas had found too small a 
reading, made his “last attempt, for the 
present, at dramatic poetry.” It remains to 
examine 
cluding the long poems which have appear- 


ed within the last five years—the most pro- | 


lific, if not the most creative, period of his 
untiring life. 
v. 


SOMETHING of a dramatic character per- | 


tains to nearly all of Browning’s lyrics. Like 
his wife, he has preferred to study human 
hearts rather than the forms of nature. A 
note to the first collection of his briefer 
poems places them under the head of Dra- 
matic Pieces. This was at a time when 
English poets were enslaved to the idyllic 
method, and forgot that their readers had 
passions most suggestive to art when exalted 


above the tranquillity of picturesque repose. | 
Herein Browning justly may claim original- 


ity. Even the laureate combined the art of 


Keats with the contemplative habit of Words- | 


worth, and adapted them to his own times; 


while Browning was the prophet of that re- | 


action which holds that the proper study of 
mankind is man. His efiort, weak or able, 
was at figure-painting, in distinction from 
that of landscape or still-life. It has not 
flourished during the recent period, but we 


are indebted to him for what we have of it. | 
| those years which I have designated as her 


In an adverse time, it was natural for it to 


assume peculiar, almost morbid, phases: | 


but of this struggling, turbid figure-school,— 
variously represented by Lytton, Rossetti, 


Swinburne, and others, he was the long- | 
His genius may have | 
It is not easy for | 


neglected progenitor. 
been unequal to his aims. 
him to combine a score of figures upon the 





his miscellaneous after-work, in- | 


ample canvas: his work is at its best in sepa. 
rate ideals, or, rather, in portraits—his dra. 
matic talent being more realistic than imag. 
inative. Still, portraiture, in a certain sense 
is the highest form of painting, and Brown. 
ing’s personal studies must not be under. 
valued. As usual, even here he is unequal, 
and, while some of them are matchless, jp 
others, like all men of genius who aim at the 
highest, he conspicuously fails. A man of 
talent may never fail, yet never rise above 2 
fixed height. Yet if Browning were a man 
of great genius his failures would not so out. 
number his successes, that half his lyrics 
could be missed without injury to his repu. 
tation. 

The shorter pieces, “ Dramatic Romances 
and Lyrics,” in the first general collection of 
his works, are of a better average grade 
than those in his latest book of miscellanies 
One of the best is “My Last Duchess,” a 
masterly sketch, comprising within sixty lines 
enough matter to furnish Browning, nowa. 
days, with an excuse for a quarto. Nothing 
can be subtler than the art whereby the 
Duke is made to reveal a cruel tragedy of 
which he was the relentless villain, to betray 


| the blackness of his heart, and to suggest a 


companion-tragedy in his betrothal close at 
hand. ‘Thus was introduced a new method, 
applied with such coolness as to suggest the 
idea of vivisection or morbid anatomy. 
But let us group other lyrics in this collec- 
tion with the matter of two later volumes 
“Men and Women” (1855), and “ Dramatis 
Persone” (1864). ‘These books, made up of 
isolated poems, contain the bulk of his work 


| during the eighteen years which followed his 


marriage in 1846. While their contents in- 
clude no long poem or drama, they seem, 
upon the whole, to be the fullest expression 
of his genius, and that for which he is like- 
liest to be remembered. Every poet has 
limitations, and in such briefer studies Brown- 
ing keeps within the narrowest bounds allot- 
ted to him. Very few of his best pieces are 
in “Dramatis Persone,” the greater part o! 


| which book is made up of his most ragged, 
| uncouth, and even puerile, verse; and it is 


curious that it appeared at a time when his 
wife was scribbling the rhetorical verse o! 


period of decline. But observe the general 
excellence of the fifty poems in “ Men and 
Women,”—collected nine years earlier, when 
the author was forty-three years old, and at 
his prime. In an essay upon Tennyson it was 
stated that almost every poet has a repre- 
sentative book, showing him at full height 
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en 
and variety. “Men and Women,” like the 
jaureate’s volume of 1842, is the most fin- 
ished and comprehensive of the author’s 
works, and the one his readers least could 
spare. 
thrilling, skillfully dramatic, studies, which so 
many have imitated without catching the 
secret of their power. 

‘The general effect of Browning’s miscella- 
neous poems is like that of a picture-gallery, 
where cabinet-paintings, by old and modern 
masters, are placed at: random upon the 
walls. Some are rich in color; others, strong 
in light and shade. A few are elaborately 
finished,—more are careless drawings, fresh, 
but hurriedly sketched in. Often the sub- 
jects are repulsive, but occasionally we have 
the solitary, impressive figure of a lover or 
a saint. 


The poet is as familiar with medieval | 


thought and story as most authors with their 
own time, and adapts them to his lyrical 
uses. “Andrea del Sarto” belongs to the 
same group with “My Last Duchess.” It 
is the language of “the faultless painter,” 
addressed to his beautiful and thoughtless 
wife, for whom he has lowered his ideal— 


and from whose chains he cannot break, | 


though he knows she is unworthy, and even 
false to him. He moans before one of Ra- 
fael’s drawings, excusing the faults, in envy 
of the genius: 


“Still, what an arm! and I could alter it. 
But all the play, the insight and the stretch— 
Out of me! out of me! And wherefore out? 
Had you enjoined them on me, given me soul, 
We might have risen to Rafael, I and you. 
* * * > 


But had you, oh, with the same perfect brow, 
And perfect eyes, and more than perfect mouth, 
And the low voice my soul hears, as a bird 
The fowler’s pipe, and follows to the snare— 
Had you, with these the same, but brought a 

mind! 
Some women do so. Had the mouth there urged 
‘God and the glory! never care for gain!’ 

* * * * 


’ 


I might have done it for you.’ 


Were it indeed “all for love,” then were the 
“world well lost;” but even while he dallies 
with his wife she listens for her gallant’s 
signal. This poem is one of Browning's 
finest studies: of late he has given us noth- 
ing equal to it. The picture of the rollick- 
ing “ Fra Lippo Lippi” is broad, free-handed, 
yet scarcely so well done. “ Pictor Ignotus” 
is upon another art-theme, and in quiet 
beauty differs from the poet’s usual manner. 
Other old-time studies, good and poor, which 
served to set the fashion for a number of 

Vou... IX.—r2. 


Here we find numbers of those | 











minor poets, are such pieces as “Count 

Gismond,” “Cristina,” “The Laboratory,” 

and “The Confessional.” 

How perilous an easy rhymed-metre is to 
this author was discernible in “ Sordello.” Af- 
ter the same manner he is tempted to garru- 
lity in the semi-religious poems, “ Christmas 
Eve” and “Easter Day.” It is difficult 
otherwise to account for their dreary flow, 
since they are no more original in theology 
than poetical in language and design. 

It would be strange if Browning were not 
indebted, for some of his most powerful 
themes, to the superstition from which me- 
dieval art, politics, and daily life, took their 
prevailing tone. In his analysis of its qual- 
ity he seems to me extremely profound. 
Monasticism in Spain even now is not so 
different from that of the fifteenth century, 
and the repulsive imagery of a piece like 
the “ Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister,” writ- 
ten in the harshest verse, well consorts with 
a period when the orders, that took their 
origin in exalted purity, had become de- 
graded through lust, gluttony, jealousy, and 
every cardinal sin. Browning draws his 
monks, as Doré in the illustrations to “ Les 
Contes Drédlatiques,” with porcine or wolfish 
faces, monstrous, seamed with vice, defiled 
in body and soul. “The Bishop orders his 
Tomb” has been criticised as not being a 
faithful study of the Romish ecclesiastic, 
A. D. 15—; but, unless I misapprehend the 
spirit of that period, this is one of the poet's 
strongest portraitures. Religion then was 
often a compound of fear, bigotry, and greed; 
its officers, trained in the Church, seemed to 
themselves invested with something greater 
than themselves; their ideas of good and 
evil, after years of ritualistic service—made 
gross with pelf, jealousy, sensualism, and 
even blood-guiltiness—became strangely in- 
termixed. ‘The poet overlays this ground- 
work with that love of art and luxury—of 
jasper, peach-blossom marble and lazuli— 
inbred in every Italian,—and even with the 
scholar’s desire to have his epitaph carved 
aright. 

“Choice Latin, picked phrase, Tully’s every word, 
No gaudy ware like Gandolf’s second line— 
Tully, my masters? Ulpian serves his need! 
And then how I shall lie through centuries, 
And hear the blessed mutter of the mass, 

And see God made and eaten all day long, 


And feel the steady candle-flame, and tast« 
Good, strong, thick, stupefying incense-smok¢ te 


All this commanded to his bastards! And 
for the rest, were ever suspicion, hatred, de- 
light at outwitting a rival in love and pre- 
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ferment, and every other loathsome passion 
strong in death, more ruthlessly and truth- 
fully depicted ? 

Of strictly medieval church | studies, 
“The Heretic’s Tragedy” and “ Holy-Cross 
Day,” with their grotesque diction, annota- 
tions, and prefixes, are the most skillful re- 
productions essayed in our day. Browning 
alone could have conceived or written them. 
In “ A Grammarian’s Funeral,” “ Abt Vog- 
ler,” and “ Master Hugues,” early scholar- 
ship and music are commemorated. ‘The 
language of the simplest of these is so intri- 
cate that we have to be educated in a new 
tongue to comprehend them. ‘Their value 
lies in the human nature revealed under such 
fantastic, and, to us, unnatural aspects de- 
veloped in other times. 

“ Artemis Prologuizes,” the poet’s antique 
sketch, is as unclassical as one might expect 
from its affected title. “Saul,” a finer poem, 
may have furnished hints to Swinburne with 
respect to anapestic verse and the Hebraic 
feeling. Three poems, which strive to re- 
produce the early likeness and spirit of 
Christianity, merit close attention. One de- 
scribes the raising of Lazarus, narrated in 
an “ Epistle of Karshish, the Arab Physi- 
cian.” The pious, learned mage sees in the 
miracle 


“ But a case of mania—subinduced 
By epilepsy, at the turning-point 
Of trance prolonged unduly some three 


” 


days 


“Cleon” is an exposition of the highest 
ground reached by the Pagan philosophy, 
set forth in a letter written, by a wise poet, to 


Protos, the King. At the end he makes 
light of the preachings of Paul, who is wel- 
come to the few proselytes he can make 
among the ignorant slaves: 


“ And (as I gathered from a bystander) 
Their doctrines could be held by no sane man.” 


The reader is forced to stop and consider 
what despised doctrines even now may be 
afloat, which in time may constitute the 
whole world’s creed. 
these pieces is “ A Death in the Desert,” the 
last words of St. John, the Evangelist, re- 
corded by Pamphylax, an Antiochene mar- 
tyr. The prologue and epilogue are suffi- 
ciently pedantic, but, like the long-drawn 
narrative, so characteristic, that this curious 


production may be taken as a representative | 


poem. A similar bit of realism is the sketch 
of a great poet, seen in every-day life by a 
fellow-townsman, entitled, “ How it Strikes 





The most elaborate of | 


aContemporary.” And now, having selected 
a few of these miscellaneous pieces to repre. 
sent the mass, how shall we define their trye 
value, and their influence upon recent art ?” 

Browning is justified in offering such 
works as a substitute for poetic treatment of 
English themes, since he is upon ground 
naturally his own. Yet as poems they {ail 
to move us, and to gloriously elevate the 
soul, but are the outgrowth of minute real. 
ism and speculation. To quote from one 
who is reviewing a kindred sort of literature. 
they sin “against the spirit ‘of antiquity, in 
carrying back the modern analytic feeling to 
a scene where it does not belong.” It is 
owing precisely to this sin that several of 
Browning’s longer works are literary and 
rhythmical prodigies, monuments of leam. 
ing and labor rather than ennobling efforts 
of the imagination. His hand is burdened 
by too great accumulation of details,—and 
then there is the ever-present spirit of Rober 
Browning peering from the eyes of each 
likeness, however faithful, that he portrays. 

He is the most intellectual of poets, Tenny 
son not excepted. Take, for example, “Cal 
iban,” with its text, “Thou thoughtest I was 
altogether such an one as thyself.” The 
motive is a study of anthropomorphism, by 
reflection of its counterpart in a lower an 
mal, half man, half beast, possessed of the 
faculty of speech. The “ natural theology 
is food for thought; the poetry, descriptive 
and otherwise, realism carried to such per 
fection as to seem imagination. Here we 
have Browning’s curious reasoning at it 
best. But what can be more vulgar and 
strictly unpoetical, than “ Mr. Sludge, the 
Medium,” a composition of the same period? 
Our familiarity with such types as those to 
which the author’s method is here applied, 
enables us to test it with anything but satisfac 
tion. Applied to a finer subject, in “ Bishop 
Blougram’s Apology,” we heartily admire 
its virile analysis of the motives actuating 
the great prelate, who, after due reflection, 
has rejected 


“A life of doubt diversified by faith 
For one of faith diversified by doubt.” 


Cardinal Wiseman is worldly and insin- 
cere; the poet, Gigadibs, is earnest and on 
the right side; yet, somehow, we do not 
quite despise the churchman nor admire the 
poet. This piece is at once the foremost 
defense and arraignment of Philistinism, 
drawn up by a thinker broad enough to 
comprehend both sides. As an intellectual 
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— 
work, it is meat and wine; as a poem, as a 
thing of beauty,—but that is quite another 
oint in issue. 


sion of that dominating sentiment, to which 
reference was made at the beginning of this 


| review. Their moral is that of the apothegm 


Browning’s off-hand, occasional lyrics, such | 


as “ Waring,” “ Time’s Revenges,” “ Up ina 
Villa.” “ The Italian in England,” “ By the 
Fireside,” “ The Worst of It,” &c., are sug- 
gestive, and some of them widely familiar. 
His stvle has been caught by others. The 
picturesqueness and easy rhythm of “The 
Flight of the Duchess,” and the touches in 
briefer lyrics, are repeated by minne-singers 
like Owen Meredith and Dobell. There is 


a grace and turn that still evades them, for | 


sometimes their master can be as sweet and 
tuneful as Lodge, or any other of the sky- 
larks. Witness “In a Gondola,” that deli- 
cious Venetian cantata, full of music and 
sweet sorrow, or “One Way of Love,” for 
example,—but such melodies are none too 
frequent. When he paints nature, as in 
“Home Thoughts, from Abroad,” how fresh 
and fine the landscape ! 


“And after April, when May follows, 

And the white-throat builds, and all the swal- 
low —_— 

Hark! where my blossomed pear-tree in the 
hedge 

Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 

Blossoms, and dew-drops—at the bent spray’s 
edge— 

That’s the wise thrush; 
twice over, 

Lest you should think he never could recapture 


Ral 


The first fine careless rapture! 


he sings each song 


Having in mind Shakespeare, and Shelley, 
I nevertheless think the last three lines the 
finest ever written touching the song of a 
bird. Contrast therewith the poet's later 
method—the prose-run-mad of stanzas such 
as this: 
“Hobbs hints blue,—straight he turtle eats. 
Nobbs prints blue,—claret crowns his cup. 
Nokes outdares Stokes in azure feats,— 
Both gorge. Who fished the murex up? 
What porridge had John Keats?” 


And this by no means the most impertinent 
of kindred verses in his books,—poetry that 
neither gods nor men can endure or under- 
stand, and yet interstrewn with delicate 
trifles, such as “ Memorabilia,” which for 
sugyestiveness long will be preserved. Who 
so deft to catch the one immortal moment, 
the fleeting exquisite word? Who so wont 
to reach for it, and wholly fail ? 


VI. 
WE come, at last, to a class of Browning’s 
poems that | have grouped for their expres- 


| departed altogether. 


that “‘ Attractions are proportional to desti- 
nies ;” of rationalistic freedom, as opposed to 
Calvinism; of a belief that the greatest sin 
does not consist in giving rein to our de- 
sires, but in stinting or too prudently re- 
pressing them. Life must have its full and 
free development. And, as love is the 
master-passion, he is most earnest in illus- 
trating this belief from its good or evil 
progress, and to this end has composed his 
most impressive verse. 

Blink it as we may, the chief lesson of 
Browning’s emotional poetry is that the un- 
pardonable sin is “ to dare something against 
nature.” ‘To set bounds to love is to commit 
that sin. Through his instinct for conditions 
which engender the most dramatic forms of 
speech and action, he is, as an artist, tolerant 
of what is called an intrigue; and that many 
complacent English and American readers 


| do not recognize this, speaks volumes either 


for their stupidity, or for their hypocrisy and 
inward sympathy in a creed which they pro- 
fess to abhor. Affecting to comprehend and 
admire Browning, they raise an outcry against 
young Swinburne —whose crude earlier 
poems brought the lust of the flesh to the 
edge of a grossness too palpable to be of any 
harm, and from which his nper manhood has 
The elder poet, from 
first to last, has appeared to defend the 
elective affinities against impediments of 
law, theology, or social rank. It is not my 
province to discuss the ethics of this matter, 
but simply to speak of it as a fact. 

It will not do to fall back upon Brown- 
ing’s protest, in the note to his “ Dramatic 
Lyrics,” that these are “so many utterances 
of so many imaginary persons,” and not his 
own. For when he returns persistently to a 


| certain theme, illustrates it in divers ways, 





and heaps the coals of genius upon it till it 
breaks out into flame, he ceases to be objec- 
tive, and reveals his secret thought. No 
matter how conservative his habit, he is to 
be judged, like any artist, by his work; and 
in all his poems we see a taste for the joys 
and sorrows of a free, irresponsible life,—like 
that of the Italian lovers, of students in 
their vagrant youth, or of Consuelo and her 
husband upon the windy heath. Above all, 
he tells us : 


“Thou shalt know, those arms once curled 
About thee, what we knew before, p 
How love is the only good in the world. 
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“Ina Balcony” is the longest and finest 
of his emotional poems: a dramatic epi- 
sode, in three dialogues, the personages of 
which talk at too great length,—although, 
no doubt, many and varied thoughts flash 
through the mind at supreme moments, and 
it is Browning’s custom to put them all upon 
the record. How clearly the story is 
wrought! What exquisite language, and 
passion triumphant over life and death! 
Mark the transformation of the lonely 
queen, in the one radiant hour of her life 
that tells her she is beloved, and makes her 
an angel of goodness and light. She bar- 
ters power and pride for love, clutching at 
this one thing as at Heaven, and feels 


** How soon a smile of God can change the world.” 


Then comes the transformation, upon dis- 
covery of the cruel deceit—her vengeance 
and despair. 
for it will surrender life, and even Norbert’s 
hand, is more unselfish; never more subtly, 
perhaps, than in this poem, has been illus- 
trated Byron’s epigram: 


“In her first passion, woman loves her lover: 
In all the others, all she loves is love.” 


Here, too, is the profound lesson of the 
whole, that a word of the man Norbert’s 
simple, blundering truth would have pre- 
vented all this coil. But the poet is at his 
height in treating of the master-passion : 


“ Remember, I (and what am I to you?) 
Would give up all for one, leave throne, lose life, 
Do all but just unlove him! he loves me.” 


With fine abandonment, he makes the real 
worth so much more than the ideal: 


“We live, and they experiment on life, 
These poets, painters, all who stand aloof 
To overlook the farther. Let us be 
The thing they look at!” 


But in a large variety of minor lyrics it is 
hinted that our instincts have something di- 
vine about them; that, regardless of other 
obligations, we may not disobey the inward 
monition. A man not only may forsake 
father and mother and cleave to his wife; 
but forsake his wife and cleave to the pre- 
destined one. No sin like repression; no 
sting like regret; no requital for the oppor- 
tunity slighted and gone by. In “The 
Statue and the Bust,”—a typical piece,—had 
the man and woman seen clearly “the end” 


The love of Constance, who | 








of life, though “a crime,” they had not sy 
failed of it: 


“If you choose to play—is my principle! 
Let a man contend to the uttermost 
For his life’s set prize, be it what it will! 


“The counter our lovers staked was lost 
As surely as if it were lawful coin: 
And the sin I impute to each frustrate ghost 


“ Was, the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin. 
Though the end in sight was a crime, I say 


“A Light Woman” turns upon the right 
of every soul, however despicable, to its 
own happiness, and to freedom from the 
meddling of others. The words of many 
lyrics, attesting the boundless liberty and 
sovereignty of love, are plainly written, and 
to say the lesson is not there is to ape those 
commentators who discover an allegorical 
meaning in each Scriptural text that inter- 
feres with their special creeds. 

Both Browning and his wife possessed by 
nature a radical gift for sifting things to the 
core,‘an heroic disregard of every conven- 
tional gloss or institution. ‘They were thor- 
oughly mated in this respect, though one 
may have outstripped the other in exercise 
of the faculty. Their union, apparently, 
was so absolute that neither felt any need 
of fuller emotional life. The sentiment of 
Browning’s passional verse, therefore, is not 
the outgrowth of perceptions sharpened by 
restraint. The poetry addressed to his wile 
is, if anything, of a still higher order. He 
watches her 


“‘ Reading by fire-light, that great brow 
And the spirit-small hand propping it 
Mutely—my heart knows how— 


“ When, if I think but deep enough, 
You are wont to answer, prompt as rhyme; 


and again and again addresses her in suct 

lines as these: 

“God be thanked, the meanest of his creatures 
Boasts two soul-sides, one to face the world wit! 
One to show a woman when he loves her. 

* * * * 
This to you—yourself my moon of poets. 
Ah, but that’s the world’s side—there’s the won- 
der— 
Thus they see you, praise you, think they know 
you.” 


In fine, not only his passional lyrics, but 
all the poems relating to the wedded love 
in which his own deepest instincts were 
thoroughly gratified, are the most strong 
and simple portion of his verse,—showing 
that luminous expression is still the product 
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of high emotion, as some conceive the dia- 
mond to have been crystallized by the elec- 


tric shock. 
Vil. 


Many of the lyrics in the volume of 1864 
are so thin and faulty, and so fail to carry 


out the author’s intent,—the one great fail- | 
ure in art,—as sadly to illustrate the pro- | 


gressive ills which attend upon a wrong 
method. 

The gift still remained, however, for no 
work displays more of ill-diffused. power and 


swift application than Browning’s longest | 


poem, “ The Ring and the Book.” It has 
been succeeded rapidly, within five years, by 
other works,—the whole almost equaling, in 
bulk, the entire volume of his former writ- 
ings. Their special quality is affluence: 
limitless wealth of language and illustration. 
rhey abound in the material of poetry. A 
poet should condense from such star-dust 
the orbs which give light and outlast time. 
As in “ Sordello,” Browning again fails to do 
this; he gives us his first draft,—the huge, 
outlined block, yet to be reduced to fit pro- 
portions,—the painter’s sketch, blotchy and 
too obscure, and of late without the early 
freshness. 

Nevertheless, “ The Ring and the Book” 
is a wonderful production, the extreme of 
realistic art, and considered, not without 
reason, by the poet’s admirers, to be his 
greatest work. To review it would require 
a special chapter, and I have said enough 
with respect to the author's style in my ci- 


tation of his less extended poems; but as | 


the product of sheer intellect this surpasses 
them all. It is the story of a tragedy which 
took place at Rome, one hundred and sev- 
enty years ago. The poet seems to have 
found his thesis in an old book,—part print, 
part MS.,—bought for eight-pence at a 
Florence stall : 


“A book in shape, but, really, pure crude fact 
Secreted from man’s life when hearts beat hard, 
And brains, high-blooded, ticked two centuries 

since.”” 


The versified narrative of the child Pam- 
pilia’s sale to Count Guido, of his cruelty 
and violence, of her rescue by a young 
priest,—the pursuit, the lawful separation, the 
murder by Guido of the girl and her putative 
parents, the trial and condemnation of the 


murderer, and the affirmation of his sen- | 


tence by the Pope,—all this is made to fill 
out a poem of twenty-one thousand lines ; 
but these include ten different versions of 


the same tale, besides the poet’s prelude,— 


| in which latter he gives a general outline of 


it, so that the reader plainly may under- 
stand it, and the historian then be privileged 


| to wander as he choose. 


The chapters which contain the statements 
of the priest-lover and Pampilia, are full of 
tragic beauty and emotion; the Pope’s solil- 
oquy, though too prolonged, is a wonderful 
piece of literary metempsychosis; but the 
speeches of the opposing lawyers carry real- 
ism to an intolerable, prosaic extreme. Each 
of these books, possibly, should be read by 
itself, and not too steadily nor too often. Ob- 
serve that the author, in elevated passages, 
often forgets his usual manner and breaks 
into the cadences of Tennyson’s style; for 
instance, the apostrophe to his dead wife, 
beginning 


“O lyric Love, half-angel and half-bird, 


And all a wonder and a wild desire! 


But elsewhere he still leads the reaction from 
the art-school. His presentations are end- 
less: in his architecture the tracery, scroll- 
work, and multifoil, bewilder us and divert 
attention from the main design. Yet in 
presence of the changeful flow of his verse, 
and the facility wherewith he records the 
speculations of his various characters, we are 
struck with wonder. “The Ring and the 
Book” is so far imaginative, and a rhyth- 
mical marvel, but is it a stronghold of poetic 
art? Asa whole, we cannot admit that it 
is; and yet the thought, the vocabulary, the 
imagery, the wisdom, lavished upon this 
story, would equip a score of ordinary writ- 
ers, and place them beyond danger of neg- 
lect. 
“ Balaustion’s Adventure,” the poet’s next 
volume, displays a tranquil beauty uncom- 
mon in his verse, and it seems as if he 
sought, after his most prolonged effort, to 
| refresh his mind with the sweetness and re- 

pose of Greek art. He treads decently and 

reverently in the buskins of Euripides, and 
| forgets to be garrulous in his chaste semi- 

translation of the Alcestis. The girl Balaus- 
tion’s prelude and conclusion are very 
neatly turned, reminding us of Landor; nor 
does the book, as a whole, lack the antique 
flavor and the blue, laughing freshness of the 
Trinacrian sea. 

What shall be said of “ Fifine at the Fair,” 
or of that volume, the latest of Browning's 
essays, which not long ago succeeded it? 
Certainly, that they exhibit his steadfast 
| tendency to produce work that is less and 
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less poetical. There is no harder reading than | 


the first of these poems; no more badly- 
chosen, rudely-handled measure than the 
verse selected for it; no pretentious work, 
from so great a pen, has less of the spirit of 
grace and comeliness. It is a pity that the 
author has not somewhat accustomed him- 
self to write in prose, for he insists upon re- 
cording all of his thoughts, and many of 
them are essentially prosaic. Strength and 
subtilty are not enough in art: beauty, either 
of the fair, the terrible, or the grotesque, is 
its justification, and a poem that repels 
at the outset has small excuse for being. 
“ Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, Savior of 
Society,” which closes the volume of 1872, 
is another of Browning’s experiments in 
vivisection, the subject readily made out to 
be the late Emperor of the French. It is 
longer than “ Bishop Blougram’s Apology,” 
but compare it therewith, and we are forced 
to perceive a decline in terseness, virility 
and true imaginative power. 

“Red Cotton Night-Cap Country ;” or, 
“Turf and Towers,’—what exasperating 
titles Browning puts forth! this time under 
the protection of Miss Thackeray. That the 
habit is inbred, however, is proved by some 
absurd invention, whenever it becomes nec- 
essary to coin a proper name. After “ Blu- 
phocks” and “ Gigadibs,” we have no right to 
complain of the title of his latest volume. 
The poem itself contains a melo-dramatic 
story, and hence is less uninteresting than 
“ Fifine.” But to have such a volume, after 
Browning’s finer works, come out with each 
revolving year, is enough to extort from his 
warmest admirers the cry of “Words! 
Words! Words!” Much of the detail is 
paltry, and altogether local or temporal, so 
that it will become inexplicable fifty years 
hence. There is a constant “dropping into” 
prose; moreover, whole pages of wandering 
nonsense are called forth by some word, like 
“night-cap” or “ fiddle "—taken for a text, 
as if to show the poet’s mastery of verse- 
building and how contemptible he can make 
it. Once he would have put the narrative 
of this poem into a brief dramatic sketch 
that would have had beauty and interest. 
“My Last Duchess” is a more genuine ad- 
dition to literature than the two hundred 
pages of this tedious and affected romance. 
A prolonged career has not been of advan- 
tage to the reputation of Browning: his 
tree was well-rooted and reached a sturdy 
growth, but the yield is too profuse, of a 
fruit that still grows sourer from year to 
year. 








| besque strangeness and confusion. 





A fair estimate of Browning may, I think, 
be deduced from the foregoing review of 
his career. It is hard to speak of one whose 
verse is a metrical paradox. I have called 
him the most original, and the most unequal 
of living poets; he continually descends to 


| a prosaic level, but at times is elevated to 


the laureate’s highest flights. Without real- 


izing the proper functions of art, he never. 
theless sympathizes with the joyous liberty 
of its devotees; his life may be convention. 
al, but he never forgets the Latin Quarter, 
and often celebrates that freedom in love 
| and song which is the soul of Béranger’s 


“Dans un grenier qu’on est bien a vingt ans.” 


Then, too, what working man-of-letters does 
not thank him when he says: 


“ But you are of the trade, my Piccio! 
You have the fellow-craftsman’s sympathy. 
There’s none knows like a feilow of the craft 
The all unestimated sum of pains 
That go to a success the world can see.” 

He is an eclectic, and will not be restrict- 
ed in his themes; on the other hand, he 
gives us too gross a mixture of poetry, fact, 
and metaphysics, appearing to have no sense 
of composite harmony, but to revel in ara- 
He has 
a barbaric sense of color and lack of form. 
Striving against the trammels of verse, he 
really is far less a master of expression than 
others who make less resistance. We read 
in “ Pippa Passes:” “ If there should arise a 
new painter, will it not be in some such way 
by a poet, now, or a musician (spirits who 
have conceived and perfected an Ideal 
through some other channel), transferring it 
to this, and escaping our conventional roads 
by pure ignorance of them.” This is the 
Pre-Raphaelite idea, and, so far, good , but 
Browning’s fault is that, if he has “ conceiv- 
ed,” he certainly has made no effort to 
“perfect,” an Ideal. 

And here I wish to say,—and this is some- 
thing which, soon or late, every thoughtful 
poet must discover,—that the structural exi- 
gencies of art, if one adapts his genius to 
them, have a beneficent reaction upon the 
artist’s original design. By some friendly 
law, they help the work to higher excel- 
lence, suggesting unthought-of touches, and 
refracting, so to speak, the single beam of 
light in rays of varied and delightful beauty. 

The brakes which art applies to the poet's 
movement not only regulate, but strengthen, 
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its progress. Their absence is_ painfully 
evinced by the mass of Browning’s unread 
verse. Works like “ Sordello” and “ Fifine,” 
however intellectual, seem, like the removal 
of the Malvern Hills, a melancholy waste 
of human power. Of late, when a new ro- 
mance comes from his pen,—an addition in 
yolume, not in quality, to what he has done 
before,—I feel a sadness like that engender- 
ed among hundreds of gloomy folios in 
some black-letter alcove: books, forever 


closed, over which the mighty monks of old | 
wore out their lives, debating minute points | 


of casuistic theology, though now the very 
memory of their discussions has passed 
away. Would that Browning might take to 
heart his own words, addressed, in “ ‘Tran- 
scendentalism,” to a brother-poet : 


“ Song’s our art: 
Whereas you please to speak these naked thoughts. 
But why such long prolusion and display, 
Such turning and adjustment of the harp? 
* * * * 


But here’s your fault; grown men want thought, 
you think; 

Thought’s what they mean by verse, and seek in 
verse : 

Boys seek for images and melody, 

Men must have reason—so you aim at men 

juite otherwise!” * * 


Incidentally, we have noted the distinc- 





tion between the drama of Browning and | 


that of the absolute kind, observing that 
his characters reflect his own mental traits, 
and that their action and emotion are of 
small moment, compared with the specula- 
tions to which he makes them all give voice. 


quality :—through his early poems he really 
founded a school, and had imitators, and 
although of his later method there are none, 
the younger poets whom he has most affected 
very naturally began work by carrying his 
philosophy to a startling, yet perfectly logic- 
al, extreme. 

The mass of his poetry is either very great 
or very poor. It has been compared to 
Wagner’s music, and entitled the poetry of 
the future ; but if this be just, then we must 
revise our conception of what poetry really 
is. The doubter incurs the contemptuous 
enmity of two classes of the dramatist’s ad- 
mirers: first, of the metaphysical, who disre- 
gard considerations of passion, melody, and 
form ; secondly, of those who are sensitive 
to their master’s failings, but, in view of his 
greatness, make it a point of honor to de- 
fend them. That greatness lies in his origi- 
nality ; his error, arising from perverseness 
or congenital defect, is the violation of 
natural and beautiful laws. ‘This renders 
his longer poems of less worth than his 
lyrical studies, while, through avoidance of 
it, productions, differing as widely as “ The 
Eve of St. Agnes” and “In Memoriam,” 
will outlive “The Ring and the Book.” In 
writing of Arnold, I cited his own quota- 
tion of Goethe’s distinction between the 
dilettanti, who affect genius and despise art, 


| and those who respect their calling though 


not gifted with high creative power. Brown- 


| ing escapes the limitations of the latter class, 
| but incurs the reproach visited upon the 


Still, he has dramatic insight, and a minute | 


power of reading other men’s hearts. His 
moral sentiment has a potent and subtle 
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former; and by his contempt of beauty, or 
inability to surely express it, fails of that 
union of art and spiritual power which al- 
ways characterizes a poet entirely great. 


OF VENUS. 


DECEMBER 8, 1874. 


WITHIN a few weeks, will occur an event 
universally regarded as one of the most 
important and interesting which can hap- 
pen in the whole range of astronomical 
phenomena. It is the passage of the 
planet Venus across the disk of the sun on 
the 8th of December, 1874. Only four such 
events have occurred since the discovery of 
the telescope made their observation possi- 


ble. Two will occur in what remains of the | 





present century, and then not another during 
the whole of the next. To show the extreme 
rarity of this phenomenon we give the dates 
of all transits occurring within 400 years. 
1631, December 6. 
1639, December 4. 


1761, June 5. 
1769, June 3. 


The 


1874, December 8. 
1882, December 6. 
2004, June 7. 


last occasion of this kind was on 





1&4 
June 3, 1769. It was then considered so 
important that all the leading civilized na- 
tions sent out expeditions to observe it. It 
was one of these which was conducted by 
Captain Cook to the Island of Otaheite in 
the Southern Pacific Ocean, when observa- 
tions were made at a point called to this 
day, Venus Point. 

As early as 1871, the grounds of the 
Greenwich Observatory were occupied by 
temporary structures for experimenting upon 
the best modes of observing. The United 
States have not been behind in this prepara- 
tion. Special instruments have been con- 
structed, and experiments tried, and a pro- 
gramme of operations has been formed. 
Congress appropriated funds for carrying 
out this programme, and named a commission 
of distinguished and experienced men to 
direct the necessary preparations. This 
commission at first consisted of Rear Ad- 
miral Sands, Superintendent of the Naval 
Observatory; Professor Benjamin Peirce, 
LL.D., Superintendent of the U. S. Coast 
Survey; Professor Joseph Henry, LL.D.., 
President of: the National Academy of Sci- 
ences; Professor Simon Newcomb, U. S. 
Navy, Naval Observatory; Professor Wm. 
Harkness, U.S. Navy, Naval Observatory. 
The first two members have since February 
last been replaced, in consequence of their 
retirement from office, by Rear-Admiral C. 
H. Davis, Superintendent of the U.S. Naval 
Observatory, and C. P. Patterson, Superin- 
tendent of the U.S. Coast Survey. 

It will be the object of this paper to ex- 
plain briefly and in a popular manner the 
nature and importance of this phenomenon, 
and to point out the character of the ob- 
servations to be undertaken in connection 
with it. 
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| no more nearly correct. 


of the mathematician. And it is the more 


| perfect solution of that problem which at 


present is attracting attention to the phe. 
nomenon of a transit of Venus. 
Aristarchus, a Grecian astronomer, B.C. 
250, gave the first known answer to the 
question, but it is sufficient to say that his 
result was only about one-twentieth of the 
true distance. Hipparchus, of Rhodes, B. C 
150, tried a different method with a result 
In this condition 
the problem rested for centuries. The com- 
mon notion was that the sun was about five 
millions of miles distant. In the seventeenth 


| century Kepler could only say that the dis 


| tance could not be less than thirteen and 





The relation between the times of revolu- | 
tion of the planets and their distances from | 


the sun was discovered by Kepler, and is 
exceedingly simple, viz.: “ The squares of 
the numbers which express the times of rev- 
olution, are to each other as the cubes of 
the numbers which express the distances of 
the planets from the sun.” Now of the 
quantities involved in this proportion the 
times of revolution are easily observed, and 


a-half millions of miles. Subsequently other 
estimates increased the distance to eighty 
and eighty-five millions. The methods em 
ployed, and the instruments then in use, were 
plainly inadequate to the problem. 

Such was the state of the question when 
Dr. Edmund Halley, then Professor of As- 
tronomy at Oxford University, proposed ir 
1716 a method of determining the distance 


| of the sun by the transit of Venus. It 


awakened great interest, and at the next en- 
suing transits in 1761 and 1769, it was suc- 
cessfully employed. Ever since it has held 
its place in the estimate of astronomers as 
the most reliable method. Other methods 
have, indeed, been resorted to in the long 
interval between the transits, and because 
they have been tried with instruments of 
such extreme delicacy, and have been guard- 
ed against error with such skill and ingenv- 
ity, they have yielded results very little, if at 
all, inferior to the transit method. But a 
new opportunity of verifying the results of 
past researches, which the approaching tran- 
sit affords, attracts to this event unusual in- 
terest. 

Let us now proceed to consider how the 
transit of Venus may be made available for 
determining the distance of the sun. When 


| a surveyor desires to ascertain some inac- 


| desired point. 


are known with a precision which leaves lit- | 


tle to be desired. If, then, we knew the dis- 
tance of any one of the planets, as for exam- 
ple that of the earth, a simple application of 


the rule of three would give us all the others. | 
| subtended at the moon by this radius 1s 


From the earliest ages of astronomy, this 
problem of the distance of the sun from the 
carth has attracted and baffled the ingenuity 


| called the parallax. 


cessible distance ; as, for instance, the width 
of a river, he measures a base line on his 
side of the river, and also the angles between 
this base line and the lines running to the 
With these data he can com- 
pute the required distance. A plan similar 
to this is employed when the astronomer de- 
sires to determine the distance of the moon. 
The base line which he uses in his computa- 
tion is the radius of the earth, and the angle 


These two being once 
known, the distance may readily be found. 
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But it was long ago found that the method | 
which served well enough in the case of a | 


near body like the moon, failed utterly when 
applied to a body as distant as the sun. 
[he sun’s distance was so great that the 


angle subtended at it by the earth’s radius | 
C Dr. Halley’s method | 


became inappreciable. 
enabled the astronomer to employ, instead 
of the parallax ot 
the sun, the paral- 
lax of Venus at 
her nearest point. 

Venus revolves 


hat of the earth. 
Venus completes a 
revolution in this 
orbit in about 224 
days, while the 
earth requires 36s. 
Hence, in the course of their revolutions, 
Venus must sometimes come in a line 
tween the earth and the sun, as at V. 
fhis is called her inferior conjunction. 
Again, in the course of their revolutions, 
Venus must sometimes come in a line with 
the sun and beyond it, as at V’. This is 
called her superior conjunction. 


FIG I 


junctions occur at intervals of about 584 


days. Now it is plain that when Venus is 
at V, and the earth at E, her distance from 
the earth is much less than that of the sun, 
and her parallax consequently much more. 
In fact the distance from the earth to Venus 
is only about one-quarter as much as that to 
the sun, and therefore her parallax almost 
four times more. Ny 

advantage of this greater parallax that Hal- 
ley’s method was proposed. 


her inferior conjunction. The light of the 


sun is so great that the brightest stars in its | 


vicinity are lost to sight. It is only on those 


rare occasions, when Venus chances to come | 


so exactly in line that her disk is projected 
as a black dot against the sun’s disk, that 


she becomes an object for rigid observation. | 
rhe causes for this rarity we shall explain | 


subsequently. For the present let us as- 
sume that a transit across the sun’s disk is 
actually under inspection from the earth. 

In the adjoining figure let S represent the 


sun and E the earth, and let the planet | 
| of C D in minutes. In making this estimate 


Venus be supposed to be moving in her 
orbit at V between the sun and the earth. 
We may further assume that the earth is 
stationary and that Venus moves with a ve- 
locity equal to the difference between her 
own and that of the earth. Let two ob- 


in an orbit within | 
Tt 


These con- | 


| longer is the line a 6 than A B. 
the location of the two observers at A and B 


It was: precisely to take | 


The difficulty | 
in the way is that Venus is rarely visible at | 


servers be supposed to be watching the phe- 
nomenon, the one at A, a point near the 
North Pole, and the other at B, a point 


"y b ‘ 
‘ ‘ 


PI 2 

near the South Pole. It is evident that to 
these two observers the transit would appear 
to take place on different lines. Thus, the 
observer at A would seem to see the planet 
crossing in the line C D, while the observer 
at B would see it on the line FG. The 
further apart the two stations A and B could 
be taken, the greater would be the interval 
a 6 between the two paths. 

Now, suppose we knew, as we do, how 
much further it is from V to a than from V 
toA. We should know that exactly so much 
But since 


is known, their distance apart in miles can 
be found. And thus we have at once the 
distance a @ in miles. 

It only remains to find out, if possible, 
what part a 4 is of the entire diameter of the 
sun, and then we should know this diameter 
in miles. We do know the angular diameter 
of the sun; that is, we know the angle made 
by two lines drawn from the eye to the two 
ends of the sun’s diameter. Its average 
value is about 32’, a little more than half a 
degree. The radius of the sun, then, is about 
16. If the observer, then, at A had timed 
with great precision the ingress of the planet 
at C, and its egress at D, he would know 
the time occupied in traversing the line C D. 
Then, knowing the rate at which the earth 
and Venus move in their orbits, not in miles, 
but in minutes, he can tell the exact length 


he must take into account, not only the mo- 
tions of the planets in their orbits, but also 
the effect produced by the earth’s rotation 
In like manner the length of the line F G 
can be determined in minutes. From these 
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lengths it is easy to derive the length of a @, | 
lines, in | 


distance between the two 
But we already know a 4 in miles, 


the 
minutes. 


and from these two values we can ascertain | 


how many miles are due to each minute or 
second of arc at the distance of the sun. 
It is about 450 miles for each second. 
Hence the angle subtended by the earth’s 
radius, which is called the parallax of the 
sun, must be the quotient of 450 miles 
contained in the earth’s radius, namely, 
about 8 ‘.g. 

Such is virtually, although not precisely, 
the process by which the sun’s parallax is 
derived from the transit of Venus. There 
are numberless considerations connected 
with the process which cannot be here ex- 
plained. The observers are not two, but 
any number. The calculations are by no 
means so simple in practice as here indi- 
cated. Every circumstance which can possi- 
bly affect the result must be taken into ac- 
count, and the most refined expedients must 
be resorted to in order to avoid instrumental 
and other errors. 

From observations on the transits of 1761 


and 1769, Encke computed the parallax of | 


the sun and announced it as 8.5776, corre- 
sponding to a distance of 95,274,000 miles. 
This value was universally accepted as pos- 
sessing the highest probability. It held its 
place unchallenged for many years in the nau- 
tical almanacs, and in works on astronomy. 
By those, however, who were familiar with the 
defects of the observations on which this re- 
sult was founded, it was not accepted as 
final. There were discrepancies and irregu- 
larities in these observations which prevented 
perfect confidence. In addition to this, all 
the other methods for measuring the paral- 
lax which from time to time were used with 
augiuented precision, gave a value for the 
parallax considerably greater than this. 
Hence, it came to be understood among 
astronomers that Encke’s value for the par- 
allax must be replaced by a greater. 
Finally, in order to reconcile, if possible, 
the results of the different methods, a re- 


examination of the records, and a recompi- | 


tation, were undertaken by various distin- 
guished astronomers. Leverrier, the illustri- 
ous discoverer of Neptune; Newcomb, of 
the Washington Observatory ; Stone, of the 
Greenwich Observatory, and others, con- 
tributed to this discussion. Newcomb’s con- 
clusion was a parallax of 8.848, which is the 
one now employed in the American Nauti- 
cal Almanac. Stone put it at 8.91, which 
is now adopted in the British Nautical Al- 
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manac. It remains to be seen what con- 
firmation the transits of 1874 and 1882 will 
afford to these modifications of the value of 
the parallax. 

The prediction of transits of Venus is a 
process of exactly the same character as the 
prediction of eclipses. The periods of their 
recurrence depend upon the relative times 
of revolution of the earth and Venus, com- 
bined with the inclination of the planes o1 
the two orbits to each other. It is found 
that these causes usually result in two tran- 
sits, following each other at an interval of 
eight vears; then, after a long interval of 
235 years, another pair of transits occur in 
the same month, but eight years apart. 
Thus there were transits in December, 1631 
and 1639, and now, after an interval of 235 
years, two others are about to happen in 
December, 1874 and 1882. In the mean- 
time, however, another pair of transits have 
occurred in June, 1761 and 1769, and 235 
years from this another will occur in June, 
2004. We cannot now enter upon the full 
explanation of these periods of recurrence. 
It must suffice to say that they can be com- 
puted with the utmost precision, so that 
the observers set out to their distant and 
often perilous posts of observation, with the 
most perfect assurance that at the predicted 
hour and minute a little black dot, scarcely 
larger than a fly speck on a golden eagle, 
will enter on and slowly cross the sun’s disk. 
For the transit of 1874 the nautical almana: 
are already issued with full details as to the 
times of ingress and egress for various posi- 
tions on the earth’s surface. 

It remains to consider the character of the 
observations which a transit like the coming 
one of 1874 will demand. 

The adjoining figure will illustrate the 
different phases of this transit. Let S re- 
present the sun, and V the planet Venus 
moving in the direction of the arrow, while 
E;, Es, E3, &c., represent the earth, en- 
countering different phases of the transit. 
In reality, the planet Venus moves past the 
earth, but, for convenience, we will conceive 
Venus to remain stationary and the earth to 
advance in an opposite direction with a 
velocity equal to the difference of their ve- 
locities. When the earti reaches the posi- 
tion E;, an observer on the most forward 
part would just see Venus in external con- 
tact at V;. As the earth moves forward, 
other points on the illuminated face of the 
earth, as fast as they reached the line A Xj, 
would also see the planet in external con- 
tact. When the entire earth has passed the 
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line A X), and no part yet reached A Xz, at | 
| station on the surface of the earth, 


all points Venus would appear hanging on 
the edge of the sun’s disk. When the earth 


Fi 


reaches Es, to the most forward point Venus 
would appear in internal contact at A, as 
represented at Ve; and, as other points cross 
the line A Xa, to them also the phase of in- 
ternal contact would be revealed. When 
the earth is between A Xe and B X,, the 
planet would appear to all observers as pro- 
jected on the disk and in the act of passing 
icross. As the earth reaches and passes 
the lines BX; and B Xs, the phases of in- 
ternal contact and external contact will re- 
cur in an inverted order. 


The time occupied in a transit will depend | 
| 


on the length of the chord traversed. If it 
were directly through the sun’s center, the 
time might be as much as eight hours. 
following times, taken from the 
Nautical Almanac, will show the duration 


of the several phases in the transit of 1874. | 


They are given in Washington mean time, 
and apply to the center of the earth. 


h. 
. External contact, ingress, Dec. 8th, 8 
2. Internal contact, ingress 
3. Mid-transit . 10 
4. Internal contact, egress coke ae 
5. External contact, egress 13 
Whole time from i ingress to egress 4 


| tude, 


| Washington time, and end about 


| whole taking place after sunset. 


| the Eastern coast of Asia, 


The | 


American | 


To obtain the times for these phases, at any 
it would 
| be necessary to take into account the longi 
the latitude, and the radius of the 
earth at that point. Without an elaborate 


| calculation of this kind, we may see from the 


above statement that the transit will begin 
about half-past eight in the evening by 
an hour 
and a-quarter after midnight. To observers 
in the United States, therefore, it is plain 
that the phenomenon will be invisible, the 
The islands 
the East Indies, Australia, and 
will see its be 
Asia and Africa, the 


of the Pacific, 


ginning. To Central 


| sun will rise with the transit in progress, and 


they will see its ending. Japan and Western 
China and Australia will be among the for- 
tunate places where the beginning and end- 
ing will both be visible. 

According to the method onginally pro- 
posed by Halley, the stations to be occupied 
by observers ought to be only such that the 
entire transit may be observed from them. 
But by a modification of this method, sta- 
tions may be used from which either the 


| first or last contact alone can be observed. 


In this case, however, it is necessary to 
know with great precision the difference in 
longitude between the two places. 

The principle on which locations for ob- 
servation are selected is, that as great a 
difference as possible shall exist between 
the length of the transit at the two places 
to be compared. Since the transit for 1874 
is to be across the upper limb of the sun, it 
is evident that it will last longer to observers 
the farther they are to the north, and shorter 
to observers the farther they are south. In 
estimating the time of continuance for any 


| place, the modifications introduced by the ro- 


tation of the earth must be taken into account. 

To obtain a clear idea of the best loca- 
tions for observing the transit, proceed as 
follows : 


Find on a terrestrial globe the point whose 
Longitude is 150° §7'.0 East from Greenwich, and 
Latitude 22° 48.6 South. 


This is the spot over which the sun is verti- 
cal at the instant of first ingress. 

Bring this point of the globe into the 
zenith. Then all places above the horizon 
of the globe will see the phase of ingress. 

To find what places will witness the phase 


| of egress, bring the point of the earth over 
| which the sun ts vertical at the moment of 
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last contact to the position of the zenith. 
This point has: 


Longitude 81° 30’.0 East from Greenwich. 
Latitude 22° 49’.7 South. 


In this position of the globe, all points 
above the horizon will witness the phase of 
egress. 

All plaees which are above the globe hori- 
zon, in both positions, will witness the entire 
transit. Places which, in revolving the globe 
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Captain Cook and his co-workers had in 
1769. We must attack the problem with all 
the resources which modern science has 
placed at our disposal. If there be any- 


| thing in optical science, in micrometry, in 


photography, in spectrum analysis, in tele- 
graphy, or elsewhere in the whole arsenal 
of human knowledge, let it be brought out, 
and directed with the most consummate 


| human skill upon this resisting problem. 


| some difficulties which are peculiar. 


from its first into its second position, disap- | 


pear below the horizon, will witness the be- 
ginning, but not the ending. Places which, 
in this change of the globe, come above the 
horizon, will witness the ending, but not the 
beginning of the transit. 

It has been found by a careful considera- 
tion of the facts, that the best stations in the 
northern hemisphere will be at the following 
places, viz.: Nertchinck, in Asiatic Russia ; 
Tsirsikar, Kirin Oula, Pekin, Canton, &c., in 
China; Yeddo, and other points in Japan, 
&c. While in the southern hemisphere, 
recourse must be had to such inaccessible 
points as South Victoria Land, Adelie Land, 
Sabrina, Hobart Town, Melbourne, &c. 

Let us turn now to the methods to be 


adopted in observing the transit. And here, 
let us recall the degree of precision which 
has already been attained in this problem, | 
and the further precision which it is hoped 


may now be attained. The whole angle of 
the parallax which we wish to measure is 
only between 8 and 9”. We already know 
this angle within a few tenths of a second, 
probably within one-tenth. What is desired 
is, if possible, to make the measurement 
reliable, within a hundredth of a second. 
Now, a second of arc (1) is only the angle 
which is subtended by a silver half-dollar 
at a distance of about four miles. A tenth 
of a second (0.1) is the angle subtended 
by the same coin about forty miles distant. 


Observations on the sun are attended with 
The 
sun is intensely hot and intensely luminous. 
Its surface, instead of being a smooth, un- 


| changing globe, is constantly in a state of 


the most fearful agitation. The edges of its 
<clisk, therefore, at which we are to observe 
the ingress and egress in a transit, are rag- 
ged and irregular. Besides this, the planet 
having its dark face turned toward us, can- 
not be discovered until the contact actually 
begins; so that the observer is apt to allow 
some seconds or fractions of a second to 
elapse before he recognizes the little stran- 
ger. ‘This difficulty has rendered the obser- 
vations for external contact notably uncer- 
tain and unreliable. , 

But when the phases of internal contact 
are selected for observation, a new class of 
difficulties is encountered. It is found that 


| long after the planet would seem to be clear 
| of the line of the limb, it still clings fast to 


it by a dark ligament. Gradually the liga- 
ment grows thinner and thinner, until finally 


FIG. 4 


Now, what is the true moment 
Is it when the two 


it breaks. 
of internal contact? 


| disks are in the position of apparent tan- 


This is equivalent to a human hair at a dis- | 


tance of about 450 feet. And finally a 


hundredth of a second (0”.01), which is | 


what we want, if possible, in this case to 


a + . | 
make sure of, is equal only to a human hair | 


4,500 feet distant. 
For such a delicate and difficult problem, 


it will be useless to be content with only the | 


ordinary instruments and the ordinary meth- 
ods of observation which were in use at the 
last transit. It will be a waste of time and 
strength to equip expeditions to go literally 
to the ends of the earth, unless they are 
provided with appliances more accurate than 


| 1S. 


gency to each other? Or when the liga- 
ment forms? Or when it breaks? The 
observers of the transit of 1761 and 1769 
attributed the phenomenon of the ligament 
to the atmosphere of Venus. It is now 
known to be due to what is known as irra- 
diation. When a bright object is seen upon 
a dark ground it seems larger than it really 
is, and when a dark object is seen upon a 
bright ground it seems smaller than it really 
In either case the cause is the same. 


| The bright surface, projecting itself on the 


retina by strongly luminous rays, affects 1 
beyond the true boundaries of the image. 








The bright image will transgress the line of 
separation and give to the mind the sensa- 
tion of being larger than it really is. We 


may convince ourselves of this optical fact, | 
| greater precision than heretofore. 


if we cut from a sheet of white paper a 
small round disk and paste it upon a dead- 
black ground. 


have a white circle and a black one of ex- 
actly the same size. But when placed at a 


distance from the eye, and strongly illumi- | 


nated, the white disk seems decidedly the 
larger. 
that white letters on a black surface wiil al- 
ways appear larger than black letters of the 
same size on a white surface. 

This principle, when applied to the phe- 
nomena attending a transit of Venus, ex- 
plains how the sharp cusps of light between 
the planet and the limb of the sun seem 

larger than they really are. 
Thus in the figure the lumi- 


nous limb, instead of reach- | 


ing to the fine line, by ir- 
radiation reaches to the 
broken line; and thus a 


broad ligament, instead of | 
a mere point, appears to | 


connect the planet and the limb. 


With this explanation in mind, we at once | 


see that the true moment of internal contact 
is at the breaking of the ligament. 

It has been explained that the element to 
be measured in a transit is the length of the 
line traversed by the planet, and that this 
is accomplished by measuring the time oc- 
cupied. 
prepared to see the phenomenon and “me it. 
He will therefore require the following in- 
struments: 

1. A telescope of sufficient power to see 
the bodies distinctly. It will not be possible 
to transport to the stations of observation 
the largest telescopes in use, but it is exceed- 
ingly important that observers be provided 
with those of excellent quality, giving clear, 
well defined images. The telescope should 
be mounted equatorially and run by clock- 
work, so that at critical moments the whole 
attention of the observer may be free from 
the work of manipulating the instrument. 

2. Aclock or chronometer. Time being 
the essential element in the problem, this is 


the most important of the instruments to be | 
The stations must be occupied a | 


provided. 
considerable time before and after the tran- 
sit, in order that the time-pieces may be 
regulated and rated. 


At the same time paste the | 
white paper from which the disk has been | 
removed over a black ground. We shall then | 


In the same way it will be found 


| chromosphere. 
The observer, therefore, must be | 


| extinguishment. 
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3. A chronograph. This is one of the 
improvements of modern astronomy, and 
will be one of the means by which the ob- 
servers of the approaching transit will attain 
It will be 
possible with this help to measure the timc 
to hundredths of a second with almost as 
great a certainty as tenths of a second could 
before he measured. 

4. A transit circle. The obs@gwer must 
know the latitude of his station, and must 
have the means of regulating his clock by 
the stars. 

5. Means for obtaining longtitude. This 
must be got by the telegraphic method when 
possible ; but, inasmuch as this will, in most 
cases, be impracticable, the observer must 
have recourse to all other available methods 
known to astronomers. 

6. The spectroscope. During his obser 
vations of the eclipse of 1869, a new method 
of observing first and last contact suggested 
itself to Professor Young. The same idea 
had also been independently conceived by 
M. Faye, a distinguished French astrono 


|; mer. 


If the spectroscope be turned upon the 
body of the sun, a spectrum crossed by the 
Fraunhofer black lines is observed. If, 
however, the slit of the spectroscope be 
turned so as to receive light from the edge 
only of the sun, or rather from the thin layer 
just outside of the visible edge of the sun, 
then a spectrum of bright lines is seen. ‘This 
layer of matter, which furnishes the bright 
line spectrum, Mr. Lockyer has named the 
It envelops the luminous 
globe on all sides, bui being of inferior ra 
diance, is not visible except in times of total 
eclipse. 

Now, Professor Young proposes to turn 
the spectroscope on that point of the sun’s 
limb where the ingress of the planet is ex- 
pected to occur. He proposes to select for 
observation some conspicuous bright line of 


the spectrum (for example, the line C), and, 


as the ingress progresses, to watch for its 
As the planet advances 
into the chromosphere, this bright line, which 


| at first was the whole depth of the chromo- 
| sphere, will gradually be shortened. 
| moment of its final disappearance must be 


rhe 
the moment of external contact, because 
then the planet has penetrated through the 
chromosphere and has entered the true 
photosphere. 

7. Photographic apparatus. Photography 
has been applied to astronomy with great 


success for some years. Mr. Lewis M. 
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Rutherfurd, of New York, and Mr. De La 
Rue, of England, have been among the 
earliest and most successful 
celestial photography. 
servations on total eclipses of the sun, pho- 
tography has played a leading part. Not 
only has photography been employed to 
represent the physical phenomena of the 
heavenly bodies, but it has also been suc- 
cessfully used for measuring interstellar dis- 
tances. 


the micrometric measurements made of their 
distances on the photographic plates have 


been found to possess the same order of | 
| photographic apparatus. 
| gives great advantages in manipulating the 


precision as those made by micrometers in 
the telescope. 
The plan to be pursued in applying pho- 


tography to the observation of the transit | 


consists in taking a succession of photo- 
graphs at short intervals, say every minute, 
during the progress of the transit. 
these will show the bright disk of the sun 
with Venus as a little black dot on it. 
dot will appear in the successive photographs 
to occupy points which, taken together, will 
form the path traversed by the planet. 
From these photographs, or from enlarged 


copies of them, measurements are to be made | 
| stations have been selected in the southern 


with suitable micrometers, of the distance 
and direction of the planet from the sun’s | 


center. 
planet, and the length of this path compared 
with the solar diameter. This length is to 


Groups of stars have been photo- | 
graphed (the Pleiades, for example), and | 


This | 
| to be occupied. 


These will give the path of the | 


cultivators of | 
In ali the later ob- | 


be compared with similar measurements | 


made at the stations selected for comparison. 

Great hopes are entertained of the supe- 
rior accuracy of this method. 
great advantage over the usual methods. 


It has one | 


rhey can only be applied when it is possible | 


to see either the beginning or ending (or 
both) of the transit. A passing cloud, a 
misplaced eye-piece, or a bungling assistant, 
may destroy the labors and preparations of 
months. But in the photographic method 
it is possible to derive the path of the planet 
from a portion, and any portion, of the pho- 
tographs. Of course the success of the plan 
will depend upon the skill with which the 
photographs are taken,—the precision with 
which all errors arising from refraction, 
from expansion of the tubes and plates by 
heat, and from irradiation on the photo- 
graphic plates, may be detected and allowed 
for. Elaborate experiments are being con- 





ducted by the commission created by the 
Act of Congress. They have called into 
council the best talent to be found in the 
United States and Europe. They have 
constructed at the Naval Observatory ap- 
paratus with which to test the methods to 
be employed, as well as to train the ob- 


| servers charged with the duty of conducting 
| the expeditions. 


The mode of photographing which has 
been resolved upon is by means of a telescope 
tube laid in a fixed horizontal position. At 
the one end is a heliostat by which the rays 
of the sun are constantly projected through 
the tube. At the other end is fixed the 
This arrangement 


photographic plates, and in eliminating er- 
rors from the flexure of the tube. 
Eight parties were to set out from the Uni- 


| ted States, five for the southern, and three for 
Each of | 


the northern stations. There is, of course, a 
mutual understanding between astronomers 
of different nations in regard to the localities 
Russia has available north- 
ern stations within her own eastern territory. 


| Great Britain has in Australia and neighbor- 


ing is!ands available southern stations. 
For the American parties the following 


hemisphere, viz. : Crozet Island, Kerguelen’s 
Land, Hobart Town, at the south end of 
Tasmania; some point in Southern New 
Zealand and Chatham Island, to the east- 
ward of the preceding. The five parties 
destined for these stations sailed early in 
June in a naval vessel, z#a the Cape of 
Good Hope, to be left successively at thei 
several stations in the order named, and 
after the event, to be taken up again in the 
inverse order. The three northern parties 
destined for Pekin, Yeddo, and Wladivos- 
tock, in the south-eastern extremity of Rus- 
sian Tartary, were to take their departure in 
September. 

The transit of 1882 follows that of 1874 
at such a short interval that the apparatus 
prepared for the first will also do service in 
the second. So far as the United States are 
concerned, the transit of 1882 will have even 
greater interest than that of 1874. The 
most favorable northern stations for observa- 
tion will, in that case, be found on our own 


| Atlantic coast and the neighboring West 


India Islands. 
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THE 


THE utility of adapting the meteorological 
reports to watch and warn of the approach 


of floods in rivers, early suggested itself to | 
General Myer, as with the growth of the | 


reports he was enabled to determine the 
route by which the water in any section 
would seek the sea; and on New-Year’s 
Day, 1872, observers stationed along the 


rivers which drain the country from the | 
t | 


Rocky Mountains to the Alleghanies, were 
instructed to include in their reports a daily 
history of the river at each point. 

At the present moment “ River Reports” 
are received from forty-seven stations along 
the banks of the Monongahela, Youghio- 
geny, Alleghany, Ohio, Cumberland, Ten- 
nessee, Missouri, Arkansas, Red, and Mis- 
sissippi rivers. 

Freshets are not caused by rain alone, 
but often by the thawing of heavy snows. 
When thaws are 
the rise is rapid, and if the rivers are frozen, 
the freshet becomes of a dangerous char- 
ucter by breaking and sweeping down the 
ice. Such freshets are usually accompanied 
than when the rise con- 


by greater danger 
tinues at great height from long continued 


rain-fall alone. As the results of ice-gorges 
along our Western rivers, the reader will 
readily recall the yearly story of steamers and 
barges crushed and sunk, bridges carried 
away, and river banks flooded or destroyed. 


At each river station, careful records have | 


been made—as far as could be obtained— 


of all former freshets, and a history of these 

has been compiled to ascertain the seasons | 
when freshets may be expected, and to de- | 
termine what may be called the danger /evel | 
along each river, ¢. ¢., that height of water | 


at which experience has proved that a river 
becomes liable to endanger not only com- 
mercial interests and property a cities and 
towns, but also to devastate the country be- 


tween these by overflowing the river banks | 


and levees. ‘To make these histories com- 
plete, inspections have been made along each 


river, by officers of the Signal Service, to | 


ascertain not only the channel depth at which 
danger appears, at different points, but when 
and where it will increase or expend itself, or 
where the river-bed is going, and how fast. 

With the miore extended information 
which the constant growth and enlarged 
experience of the weather report system 
must bring, the Central Office in 
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accompanied by rain-fall, | 
| freshet wave, great or small in extent, will 


| move down the Missouri to the Mississippi ; 
| and if the rain-fall has extended or promises 


| required to prepare a 


OF RIVERS. 


time may not only predict heavy and con 


tinuous seasons of rain-fall, but when such is 
the case be able to warn the people of river 
towns of the extent and duration of the 
resulting rise. ‘This study has intimate and 
close relations to meteorology, for rivers are 


| the best and most certain rain-gauges pos- 


sible; and the study in effect resolves itself 
into measuring the amount of rain falling 
within the separate water-sheds of the sepa- 
rate rivers, the rate of speed with which, and 
the route by which, the rain will seek its way 
to the sea. 

Thus, in a map representing the water- 
sheds of the Western rivers,—or the surface 
of country drained by each,—it will be seen 
that if the Central Office receives information 
that heavy rain is falling in Nebraska, Kan 


| sas and Western Missouri, his knowledge of 
| the number and capacity of the water-courses 


throughout that region enables the assistant 
in charge of river reports to decide when a 


} 


to extend into Iowa, Minnesota, and Wis 
consin, to determine whether the wave from 
St. Paul to Keokuk will pass before or after 
that from the Missouri reaches its mouth, or 


| whether they will meet. 


At each station the Observer Sergeant is 
*bench-mark,” or 
gauge, set in the river bank, as shown in the 


EXTREME NGM WATER 


WATER LINE 


BEACH MARA ——_ 


illustration, and marked in feet and inches 
above and below the point from which meas 
urements are taken. From April rst to July 
31st, and from October 1st to November 30th, 
in each year, observations must be made at 3 
P. M. each day, and at such intermediate 
times as General Myer may deem necessary 
for any sudden or unexpected change in the 
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condition of a river,such as would result from 
an extraordinary rain-fall in any portion of the 
country, or rapid melting of ice or deep 
snow. Besides these ordinary daily reports, 
during the seasons named, or when specially 
ordered, if the rise or fall in a river is sudden 
or unusual in its character, reports are re- 
quired every three hours until the river re- 
sumes its normal condition. 

Most of these reports are made by tele- 
graph, and a separate system of cipher 
writing is used, similar in character to the 
key used for the meteorological reports. 
For instance, the central office at Washing- 
ton receives a telegram worded as follows: 


CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER, WASHINGTON, D. C 
“St. Harbor. Naught. 
OBSERVER.” 


Louis. Come. Jane. 


The dispatch is handed to the “ assist- 
ant” who is in charge of the “river reports” 
for the time, who immediately ascertains 
that it conveys this information : 


Sr. Louls. 


A heavy rain is falling, the wind blowing from 
the north-east. The water in the river here is 
exactly eleven feet above low water mark, and 
rising. OBSERVER SERGEANT IN CHARGE. 


3 P. M. (current month), 19th. 


In the office study-room there is a large 
slab of slate with a profile of each of the 
rivers named engraved thereon. ‘The assis- 
tant in charge receiving the various reports 
has on his desk a blank form, ruled in 
this manner 
ipril 18th, 


River Report for Saturday, « 1874. 


Height 
Above Low 
Water | 


Height 


Algse. a Danger In- Danger! 


creasing. minishing. Remarks 


Danger. 


ad  Rising.| and Fall’g. 


} 
—| 

ft. in. | ft. 
a 


on which is printed a list of the rivers and 
the stations on each, and on this he writes 
the information received; 
slate, he marks at each place on a scale, 
at each point on the profile, the height of 
water ; 
which will connect these marks, he has a 
profile map of the position and extent of 
any freshet wave which may then exist, and | 
from this determines how he shall make the 


appropriate entries in the last four columns | 


instructions 





of his report sheet. This sheet, thus filled, 
is then used to determine the “ probabilities” 
in the special river reports; and the general 
require that, “whenever the 
changes are greater than five inches, he 
must state, in the synopsis, ‘the rivers have 
fallen [or risen] at [giving names of 
stations], or decidedly fallen [or risen];’ or 
give the number of feet, when the change is 
remarkable ;” and, following this, to state the 
probable condition based upon the facts 
given in the synopsis. 

This being the province of the officer in 
charge of the river report, the reader will 
see the use of the river profiles, and why a 
freshet following the course of a river has 
been called a “wave.” In the profiles 
on the slate, the grade of the river, or 
line of elevation above the sea-level, de- 
termines to a considerable extent the speed 
with which a freshet seeks its outlet. Let 
the reader, for example, take a profile of 
the Ohio River, and mark the figures given 
below, upon vertical scales: 

The reports upon a certain day gave the 
depth of water at various points, as follows: 
Pittsburgh, 19 feet; Wheeling, 37 ; Cincinnati, 
17; Louisville, 7, and Cairo, 17; the latter 
being governed to some extent by the stage 
of water in the Mississippi. Now, draw a 
line which will connect these marks, and it 
will be seen that the freshet resembles a 
huge wave, having its crest at Wheeling. 
Three days later the depth of water was— 
Pittsburgh, ro feet; Wheeling, 23; Cincinnati, 
30; Louisville, 8, and Cairo, 9; and another 
line drawn as before, shows the crest of the 
wave to be at Cincinnati, or, probably, 
little above that city. Last spring General 
Myer discovered that large bodies of water 
were gathering in the upper rivers, to such 


| an extent that great destruction of property 
| would result along the river from Cairo to 


New Orleans, and telegraphed to Memphis, 
Natchez, and other places, giving warn- 
ing that the rise would sweep away goods 
and vessels along the banks. The warning 
fairly astounded the “river men,” and the 


| editorial column of a local paper reviled 


turning to the | 


then drawing a line on the slate | 
| before! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and scoffed at the impudent assumption of 
a man sitting in his office at Washington who 
presumed to know more of /Aeir nver than 
they did. “Why, the river was falling—fell 
ten inches yesterday, and fourteen the day 
” Within a few days, however, an d 
within the time specified by the “probabili- 
ties of rivers,” the same journal contained 
column after column telling the story of 11 

undation and loss of life and property. 
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BENVENUTU CELLINI 


THE tradition of poets images an Age 
of Gold behind the last faint outline of the 
historic horizon. Ihave no doubt there is a 
sort of substance at the base of this gorgeous 
phantasm. Gold was the- inevitable staple 
of nascent art. The Child-Man, unconscious 
of creative power, and ignorant of ideal 
beauty, poured out his soul on color and 
splendor as he found them. Ignorant of 


! 
| 
| 
| 


and modern Italy. But in the grand cos- 
mic antitype, if such there be, the final Age 
of Bronze is in the as yet undescried future. 
The known and attained will rather concern 
us, and so we call our theme the SILVER 
AGE. 

Primarily, gold appears to have been tfe- 


| served for ornamental purposes, as the in- 


the power of harmony—/. ¢., of shade as | 


the co-efficient of light—and even of the 
arts that develop the rich complemental 
phases of such a material as silver, his bar- 
baric eye was magnetized by a native luster 
which no skill can elicit, as a simple effect, 
from any other materials than gold and 
gems. Hence the predominance and pro- 
fusion of gold in all the traditions of ancient 
glory. The primitive age was literally the 
(ge of Gold. 

The Silver Age, on the contrary—in the 
sense we have chosen to transfer to the 
hgure—is an immensely advanced stage of 
development in art and taste. Some artists, 
indeed, maintain that as the Silver Age su- 
persedes, in the development of art, the Age 
of Gold, so the Age of Bronze—i. ¢., of 
purely ideal beauty, on a broad and com- 
mon scale of representation—rises beyond 
them both. Prototypes of a like series of 
developments are traced in ancient Greece 

VoL. IX.—13. 


corruptible beauty of its natural condition 
would suggest, and silver was used exclu- 
sively, or nearly so, in coinage, as it still is 
in the most antique civilizations, particularly 
of China and India. Moses does not 
mention gold as money, but only as jewelry, 
treasure, Or as appropriated to sacred or state 
purposes. The succeeding Jewish chroni- 


| clers, also, usually mention silver alone as 


money, even in specifying the largest tran- 


| sactions in coin among princes. 


Archeologists find evidence that silver 
may have been in primitive times worth not 
less, perhaps even more, than gold. Egyp- 
tian memorials indicate that the relative val- 


| ue of gold was adjusted by Menes, the first 
| “ Pharaoh,” at two-and-a-half times that of 
| silver. 


In the fifth century before Christ, 
silver had one-eighth to one-sixth the value 
of gold by weight. In the fifth century 
after Christ, silver had fallen in the Eastern 
Empire to the lowest point it has ever 
touched, being sold at one-eighteenth of ‘tts 
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weight in gold. 


silver were equivalent to one of gold. Since 


the discovery of the Nevada and other 
North American silver mines, it has fallen 
again to about two thirty-thirds the value of 


PORTION OF ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH SERVICE SILVER, 


GILT; FLEMISH DESIGN OF A. D. 1400. 
gold, or 16% ounces for one. In 1848, 
Chevalier estimated twice as much silver as 
gold in the world, by value, which made 
thirty times as much by weight. This excess- 
ive proportion of silver, or much of it, prob- 
ably dates from the earliest times, having 
been provided for in the creation, or at 
least in the present geological arrangement. 
Africa and Australia only yield an excess of 
gold, one of which probably contributed noth- 
ing, and the other very little, to the gold of the 
world in ancient times. As far back as 
Solomon, the full relative abundance of sil- 
ver is directly attested. There seems to be, 
therefore, no way to account for the steady 
rise in its relative value as we ascend to- 


ward the springs of civilization, except the | 
That the | 


hypothesis already stated, viz. : 
original money was silver, gold being dedi- 
cated, as was natural, to purposes of luxury 
and state, and coming into currency but by 


slow stages, corresponding with advances | 
| lated in the crass and stupid luxury of 


in the scope of commerce, the wealth of 


In 1800, fifteen ounces of | 





| civilized, 


society, and the rewards of industry. Silver, 
as the common representative of the neces- 
saries and enjoyments of life, would thus 
have engrossed to itself the transcendent 
representative value of money, while gold, 
depending only on its greater native beauty 
and rarity, and available only for the use of 
the few, would maintain an appreciation 
barely greater than the more modest and 
abundant, but immeasurably more active 
metal. 

Commerce and man have conquered a 
great realm from personal power and privi- 
lege, wherever the daily wants and wages 
of the common people have risen to the de- 
nomination of silver, and, international and 
even domestic exchanges becoming too ex- 


| tensive to be conveniently carried on in sil- 


ver, gold has been deposed from its regal 
state and set to work for mankind. Milton 
was not an economist, but if his genius had 
looked that way it could not have expressed 
a historic truth of political economy more 
aptly than in the words, 


— or where the gorgeous East 
Show ers on i kings barbaric pearl and gold.” 


is good—perhaps better 
than the poet intended. Gold as yet un- 
because uncoined: literally in a 
state of barbarism. Gold which has not 
found its office as a factor in an intelligent 
and organized universe—as unredeemed 
from the useless state of nature as if it lay 


“Barbaric gold” 


_ yet in the sands of Indian or Californian 


streams. 

But the greater part of the gold and silver 
of the civilized world, once amassed in 
temples and ecclesiastical and royal treasure 
houses, has long since been converted into 


ANTIQUE BOWL. 


coin, jewelry, products of art and manufact- 
ures, and dispersed among the millions of 


| mankind. 


The measureless treasure once accumu- 
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monarchies and hierarchies, is now distrib- 
uted in indefatigable activity throughout the 
civilized world ; building inter-oceanic canals, 
inter-continental steamships and continental 





SILVER BEAKER 
HILDESHEIM, 


VASE; FOUND NEAR 
GERMANY. 


ANCIENT 


railways; fitting up the world with machin- 
ery for the service of every calling and in- 
terest of men; furnishing every dwelling, 
shop and farm with improved instruments of 
comfort and of production without end; 
and ministering, in fine, to the esthetic, in- 
tellectual, and moral interests of life and of 
immortality—* barbaric gold” no more. 
Again, gold now tends to resume its seden- 
tary dignity, though not its empty show, at 
the great centers of exchange. After being 
melted and hammered, pillaged and knock- 


ed about from kingdom to kingdom, for | 
three thousand years, and serving an ap- | 
prenticeship of many centuries as working 


coin, gold finds its ultimate place of power 
in the organization of mankind, as the repos- 
ing basis of currency. Placed in a quicken- 
ing relation with great masses of more slug- 


gish but not less genuine values, it sets them | 


free and sends their monetary energy through 
bills of exchange, bank-notes and telegraph- 


ic transfers to the farthest corners of the | 


earth, in volume and potency commensurate 


with whatever demands of commerce are | 


justified by sound capital, and a sufficient 
command of coin for contingencies. 
Impartial well-wishers of both the pre- 
cious metals may be equally gratified with 
the measureless modern improvement in the 
position of each. 
side of man in the scale of dignity and 
worth. The successive transitions of gold 
from useless state to monetary activity, and 
thence to general command of the mobilized 
values of the world, have opened a new des- 





Both have risen by the | 


tiny also to its fair sister, silver. While gold 
has exchanged the position of a pampered 
slave in palaces for a seat of beneficent 
power at par with kings, to say the least, 
the same commercial progress of which 
this is an exponent is also marked by a 
progressive demonetization and emanci- 
pation of silver from the drudgery of cur- 
rency (in which coin will one day, perhaps, 
be quite obsolete) and by the creation 
of a new esthetic sphere, in a new world 
of wealth and taste, where silver in art, 
“— at length, 
Apparent queen, unveils her peerless light.’ 


Her charms, requiring higher art to de- 
velop, and finer taste to appreciate, than the 
obtrusive splendor of gold, have begun to 
command due attention only at a very mod- 
ern date—how modern, the reader who has 
not narrowly examined it will be surprised 
when we come to show. Comparing the 
two metals historically, with reference to 


| esthetic effects, we have already noticed 


that barbaric taste settled at once upon the 
tropical glory of the yellow metal, which 


TUSCAN CHALICE; TREAS- 


URY OF THE 


SILVER, GILT; FROM THE 
CATHEDRAL OF PISTOIA 


barbaric art so readily disclosed, and has 
never wavered in attachment to a material 
| so gorgeous in itself and so independent of 


fine art for imposing effect. Only in the 
“ fullness of time,” when the artist and art- 
ificer met in Benvenuto Cellini, producing 
with the same hand masterpieces at once of 
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design, of detail and of execution, could the 
peculiar capacity of silver for the expression 
of art be suggested. And not until the 
present century, or, rather, the present gen- 


quired at once in the highest perfection. 


| The combination has been the task of ages 


eration, when artist and artificer meet once | 
more, in an American workshop, have the | 


various methods of treatment and ornament 
required to bring out the versatile expressive- 
ness of this loveliest of materials become so 
perfected, in such variety of combination, 


| 


as to fix the attention of the world upon the | 


qualities which distinguish silver as by pre- 
eminence the ART METAL. 
the rugged silver ware of other generations 
with the exquisite works of art that now fill 
the warerooms of our great silversmiths, in 





THE JANE SEYMOUR SILVER CUP; BY 
HOLBEIN, 17TH CENTURY. 
Bond street, we can wonder neither at the 
preference of past ages for gold, nor at the 
revolution in taste which the present devel- 
opment of silver art has effected. 
Silver exacts a combination both of art 


and of arts, which could scarcely have been | 


brought about in any earlier age than ours. 
Form, ornament, and harmony, are all re- 


If we compare | 





and epochs, and the very mechanical condi- 
tions of its completion have existed but a 
few years. Primitive art was, of course, 
purely decorative, or childlike, with the 
precious metals 
for its fit and 
chosen materi- 
al. On them 
the luxurious 
oriental taste 
poured itself in 
ornamentation, 
crowding every 
surface with 
dense and rich 
designs. The 
arts of enamel- 
ing, chasing, 
embossing, en- [Cavity gold; oxydized bass-relief 
graving, and border. 

inlaying or damascening (from Damascus) 
were early nursed in Asia to a perfection 
which her best pupils have not been able 
in all respects to surpass. Meanwhile, the 
higher element, form, waited for the de- 
velopment of the western genius in sculp 
ture. The opposite impulses, to extrinsic 
and intrinsic beauty,— opposite as east and 
west,—spent themselves in divergence, 
maturing two antithetical art temperaments 
or sexes ; the western, the genius of action, 
in forms radiant with the graces of mobility 
or strung with passionate tension ; the on- 
ental, the genius of luxury, profuse of deco- 
ration, and in its forms contrasting full, 
pendent, sensuous curves to the free, erectile 
sweep of classic outlines. Each was well 
adapted to its native theme: classic art to 
sculpture and architecture, while oriental art 
suited well the sultry splendor of its favorit: 
material, gold. Neither was able to fit a 
form to silver: the one was too bare, the 
other too heavy and lifeless. A marriage 
between them was necessary to the develop 
ment of fine art in the precious metals, an«! 
especially to the production of forms in 
which the chaste expressiveness of silver 
could be revealed. A more difficult com- 
bination of tempers could not be conceived. 
A more reluctant union was never consum- 
mated. The enterprising Greeks at once 
colonized and imported Asia ; but the hard- 
er, as usual, yielded to the softer ; the sensu- 
ous overlay and smothered the intellectual. 
For eighteen centuries, the conquerors, 





SILVER SALT-CELLAR. 


| Greek and Roman in turn, lay vanquished 


by their captives. In the sixteenth century, 
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in the times, if we should not say the person, 
of Benvenuto Cellini, classic form, so long 
withdrawn, returned, and stooped to the 
embrace of ornament in her silver grot- 
to. Since then, through many vicissitudes 
of adversity or alienation, the pair have re- 
mained too firmly joined, on the whole, for 
man to put asunder, although they have 
never, until the present generation, enjoyed 
a settled prospect of being happy together, 
nor seen their offspring advanced to the 
multitude and maturity they display in our 
great Bond street warehouse, or in the inter- 
national expositions of Europe. 

Let me not be misunderstood here. It is 
not the mere application of decorative art to 
classic form which has given art at once a 
new phase and a new material in silver. The 
product was logical, but it was indirect, not 
immediate, and when it came it was not 
classic form f/us oriental ornament, but a 
third entity unknown to both. I should de- 


scribe our modern silver art as a union of | 
picture and sculpture, such as could be | 


effected in no other material. I conceive 
that the reconciliation of the before conflict- 
ing demands of ornament 
and classic form—both 
of which silver eminently 


suits and eminently re- 
quires— involved a trans- 
formation of ornament to 


picture. By picture, I 
mean not the representa- 
tion of actual subjects, 
but the adjustment of 
decoration by the great 
principle of harmony, the 
third element stated in 
the composite art under 
analysis, or, to iterate my 
own definition, shade the 
co-efficient of light. By 
this alone are forms re- 
vealed to the eye, whether 
in nature, sculpture, or 
painting; and, therefore, 
by the neglect of this 
principle, which strikes us 


in the former stages of | 


silver work, all forms are 
more or less hidden or 
marred. Given the most 
exquisite form of a vase 
or chalice, for instance. 
If you polish it, the effect of the form is 
largely destroyed by the luster. If you 
apply ornament without artistic regard to 
the relief of the form, you distort it still 


THE APOSTLE SPOON; 
STYLE OF THE 16TH 
CENTURY. 
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further. If you deaden it, the form is 
saved by relinquishing ornament; a dull, 
lifeless result, inferior to that of other and 
meaner materials, and not characteristically 
higher when the uniform dead surface is 
produced by a close filling ornamental de- 


| sign (as in Persian work) than if the vessel 


had been left a plain casting. 





BASS-RELIEF PLACQUE, REPOUSSE, FOR THE SIDE OF A VASE 

[Designed and wrought in Silver by Pairpoint, one of the 
Gorham Company's Artists. A delicate and lifelike texture 
of the skin in this figure is one of the effects peculiar to 
Silver Art.]* 

Now the versatile lights and shades (some 
old, some new) which silver assumes under 
the burnisher, the graver, the chaser, the stip- 
pling or satin-finishing brush, the various ox- 


| idizations, chemical, baths, &c., with the ap- 


plications of gold and gilding, are not only 
all disposed by the modern artist as mutual 
co-efficients, raising each to its highest power 
by contrast, and yielding a richness of 
splendor in the combined effect with which 
no simple surface, whether of gold or gem, 
can vie; they are, moreover, so disposed as 
to throw into higher relief and expression 
every charm of outline in the form to be 


*The subsequent engravings in this article are 
also from designs originated and executed in silver 
by the Gorham Company. 
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adored, so that the ornament, while en- | the tables of those in easy circumstances, 


hanced in itself, is also made subservient to 
the deeper beauty of the form, into which it 
breathes, as it were, the breath of life. 

But the philosophy of our Silver Age is not 
more interesting than its economic aspect. 

It was but a little before the American 
Revolution (about 1760) that silver table- 
spoons began to exclude those of wood, horn 


and pewter, from the tables of the quality | 
in England, and even tea-spoons of silver | 


are said to have been rare before the time 
of Queen Anne (1691 to 14713). To this 
day, if I am rightly informed, no spoons of 
solid silver, large or small, much less silver 
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SILVER TRAY OR SALVER, 


forks, are to be found in common use among 
the “plain people” (with rare exceptions) 
of any European country. In the United 
States, on the contrary, it is unnecessary to 
inform the American readers of SCRIBNER 
that, as 4 rule, the farmer is but thriftless 
and the mechanic but a journeyman, whose 
spoons and perhaps forks are not of solid 
silver. The journeyman furnishes his table 
with plated articles of this class, or at worst 
britannia, and only the rude day-laborer 
contents himself with tinned or pewter ware. 
Plated tea-services, castors, salvers, pitchers, 
ladles, eake and fruit-baskets, etc., are too 
common to be noticed, unless wanting, on 


IN THE 





and it is no rare distinction if they are of 
solid silver. In fact for bridal gifts nothing 
less than solid silver is thought respectable, 
and in this way, so universal has the custom 
of bridal gifts become, hardly any comfort- 
able young couple now begin housekeeping 
without a fair show of genuine table silver, 
as far at least as spoons, forks, butter, fruit, 
pie and fish-knives, napkin-rings, and such 
trifles. 

The beauty of the ordinary American 
table, with its snowy damask and china, 
sparkling cut-glass, and lustrous utensils of 
silver, all disposed in the tasteful symmetry 


STYLE OF BENVENUTO CELLINI. 


native to the American housewife, is a power, 
and one that goes too near the springs of 
moral as well as esthetic culture to be lightly 
esteemed by the most serious observer. The 
development of this crowning symbol of do 
mestic refinement is worthy of our attention. 
A critical journal has remarked that an 
American lady’s idea of a dinner is a hand 
some service of silver and china, with two or 
three vases of choice hot-house flowers. | 
suppose it was a typical American lady, 
among the “plain people,” too, who stated to 
me the elements of a meal as she understood 
it, in the following series: First, order (in- 
cluding elegance and good attendance) ; sec- 
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ond, intellectual conversation; 
something to eat. 

Plated ware originated 
in England about the 
middle of the last cen- 
tury, the first application 
having been made to 
small articles in 1742, by 
Thomas Bolsover, a 
Sheffield mechanic. The 
new elegance brought 
within the means and 
supposed proprieties of 
the middle class, took 
the name of “Sheffield 
Plate,” not from the pro- 
cess of plating, but from 
the silver ware of which 
it was an_ imitation. 
Plate, in this sense, is 
not our Saxon word 
cognate with flat, but 
was borrowed from the 
Spanish Plata (silver), 
and applied to all uten- 
sils made of the precious 
metals, in whatever form. 

To our elderly readers 
“Sheffield Plate” will 
stil have a familiar | 
sound, for under this 
name the beauty of sil- 
ver was first popularized 
in America, and to a 
far greater extent than 
even in England. Prob- 
ably the Sheffield and 
Birmingham manufact- [Omamented with die work, 
urers of plated ware at by Raphael in the Vati- 
one period exported ™! 
more goods to this country than they sold 
at home. 

A further and greater advance was made in 
1838, by the invention 
of electro-plating, or 
rather the practical ap- 
plication of the method, 
which had been known, 
but strangely neglected, 
for thirty years. At one 
stroke plating was great- 


and lastly, 


THE RAPHAEL SPOON. 





| companies, and there is hardly a cottage 


worth two hundred dollars in the country 
where such wares are not found; although 
the rich plating of the Elkintons in Eng- 
land and the Gorhams in America is too 
high in first cost for the strictly popular 
demand. 

Within half a century the business of the 
American silversmith was mostly confined 
to making spoons to order for the jewelers, 
who rarely purchased more than one or two 
dozen at a time, for particular orders. About 
1825 it was noticed that the silversmiths be- 
gan to venture into the manufacture of light 
spoons for general sale through a class of 
cheap jewelry peddlers, who are still well re- 
membered by natives of the New England 
of that period. The Providence manufact- 
ure had begun to be extended and brought 
into national relations. by the enterprise of a 
young goldsmith named Jabez Gorham, who 
adapted his work to the general require- 
ments of the trade, and made his way with 
it in the Boston market by underselling and 
outpushing the unmercantile mechanics of 
his craft. The droll account the old gentle- 
man, who died about five years ago, used 
to give of his semi-annual marketing in 
Boston, is more expressive than a general 
description could be, of the very modest 
status of the now imposing silver trade of 


| our chief cities:—how the Boston jewelers 
| assembled at his lodgings, pursuant to notice, 


that they might be all admitted at the same 
moment, without partiality, to view and di- 
vide the little trunkful of new jewelry spread 


| out upon his bed! 





ly reduced in cost, its ap- 
plications indefinitely ex- 
tended, and its effects 
incomparably improved. 
Everybody in America 
is now familiar with the 
ordinary wares of our 
numerous electro-plating 
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SILVER INKSTAND. 
[Arabesque bass-reliefs. ] 
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ments of character which have since grown | of whatever he made ; 
up into one of the noblest of the repre- 





WEDDING PROCESSION IN SILVER. 





[Bass-relief ornament for Bridal Service or Outfit.] 


combined in Jabez Gorham’s way of mar- 
keting his goods, the combined mechanical 
and managing talents attested by this sin- 








SILVER PITCHEK. 
[th placques are alle; of the Lo half-reliefs in dead silver, repousse. The obverse represents Venus 
lig 
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We observe here several distinct rudi- | lute confidence in the weight and standard 


these advantages, be- 


ing mental and moral and transmitted by 


sentative business institutions of America. | inheritance and tradition, have continued 
The originality and the commanding equity | conspicuous for half a century, together with 
their controlling power in human nature and 
business. We tender this example to our 
aspiring young readers as a present to them 


from the Gorhams, in- 
finitely richer than any 
they could select out 
of the treasures of 
Bond street. 

In 1831 Gorham 
threw his energy, skill 
and influence into the 
manufacture of silver 
for general sale. As 
the silver spoon may 
be called the germ of 
the whole prodigious 
growth of domestic 
silver ware, so the 
little shop of Jabez 
Gorham, in Provi- 
dence, was the acorn 
from which grew the 
main trunk of the 
manufacture, and the 
date of 1831 may be 
set as the era of our 
Silver Age. There is 
little to be said of it 
for the first half of its 
history, save that it 
grew with the gradual 
growth of wealth and 
luxury throughout the 
country, waxed great 
on the few small and 
popular table utensils 
then merchantable, 


and, by virtue of the 
gular homage of the Boston jewelers to | mental and moral affinities gathered in the 
the excellence and low price of his wares, | Gorham firm, concentrated the resources of 
the professional-like honor, begetting abso- | the business in one great establishment, pre- 
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pared, at the proper time, to employ those 
resources with a magnificence, both in art 
and enterprise, of which there has been no 
other example in the history of silver manu- 
facture. 

About 1850, the development passed from 
the spoon to the plate stage. Silver table 
services, in a few simple styles, became a 
regular line of production, increasing with 
the prosperity and ambition of the wealthy. 

The third stage dates from the war, and is 
now, therefore, little more than ten years ad- 
vanced. In this short time, while the num- 
ber of distinct varieties in the catalogue of 
the silversmith’s regular wares or shelf-goods 
has increased from a dozen to hundreds, a 
style of art has also grown up in this country 
out of the best elements handed down from 
the masters of every age, selected, combined, 
and improved with no inferior skill, and with 
vastly greater constructive resources, until 
there is no hazard in saying that the Gorham 
Company and the brilliant cluster of artists 
it includes, have made this a memorable 
decade to the future historian of art. Silver- 
smiths on a, smaller scale have profited by 
the influence of this academy of art and its 
beautiful models, but there has been hardly 
a dealer of importance in America who has 
not depended chiefly on the Gorham Com- 
pany for first-class silver ware. A single 
notable exception, occurring as it must to 
every one, should not be unnoticed. The 
reorganization of the eminent jewelry house 
of Tiffany & Company, as a manufacturing 
corporation, for the supply of their own re- 
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rowing materially the former mercantile out- 
let for the richest silver wares of the Gorham 
Company, was also of importance as the 
turning point on which the doors of the 
Bond street warehouse, before wholesale ex- 
clusively, opened in 1873 to the retail trade, 


SILVER TANKARD. 
[Oxydized Bacchus on wine barrel; vine in gold; satin 
luster, relieved with burnished moldings. } 
and so to a direct intercourse and reciprocal 
influence between the great American silver- 
smiths and the great American public. In 


SILVER CHARIOT FOR FRUIT OR FLOWERS. 
[Engraved and satin finished body; burnished shaft, &c. ; gold edges and rims.) 


tail salesrooms, especially in fine silver, is an 
event of importance to the future develop- 
ment of the art. From the spur of mutual 
competition, public taste will receive the ul- 
timate impulse. Their movement, by nar- 


other cities, however, the trade in silver 
ware continues on the old system, the Gor- 
ham Company supplying the market through 
the mercantile jewelers solely. 

The statement will be as new as interest- 
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ing to the general public, but there is no 
doubt of its truth, that both the originating 
and manufacturing resources of our great 
Providence silversmiths are unrivaled in any 
country or in any age. They draw the 
most cultivated artists and the most skillful 
artificers in their line, often in one person, 
away from the old world by superior wages, 





exhaust steam, water hot, cold; hard and 
soft ; machines of incredible ingenuity and 
efficacy without number ; foundries for cast- 
ing in iron, brass, silver, gold, and all other 
metals required ; machine shops for every 
metal, and also for woodwork ; blacksmiths’ 
shops, rolling-mills, lathes, drills, milling and 
planing machines; shearing, punching, shap- 








SILVER TUREEN AND STAND. 
[Concave and plane surfaces burnished; convex surfaces sat luster; bass-relief border, and 


base molding gold. 


higher social position, and better prospects 
for their families, and when here, they gradu- 
ally Aniericanize them and make them capa- 
ble of a hundred things they never could 
have turned to or aspired toat home. They 
bring the inheritance of an older and richer 
world to the quick and fertile genius of the 
new, and into that comprehensive organiza- 
tion of all departments under one head, which 
gives a capital advantage to the American 
system of business. In the city of Provi- 
dence, I have seen under one roof an entire 
block of buildings filled with shafting and 
belting from steam-engines of the largest 
size, connected by steam elevators and pipes 
throughout, for communication, illuminating 
and heating gas, air blast, live steam and 





Lace-work engraving 


ing and embossing machines; lofty shops and 
ponderous machines for die stamping ; large 
rooms devoted to melting and refining fur 
naces; to various metallurgical processes; to 
electro-plating and gilding; to photography ; 
to metal spinning ; to finishing by hand and 
machinery, in more stages, modes and apart- 
ments than could be carried away in memory ; 
apartments in long succession, occupied, some 
by artists and draughtsmen, some by engrav- 
ers, some by chasers, some by embossers, some 
by die engravers, some by die hardeners, 
some by tool makers, some by weighers and 
packers, some by fancy case makers in wood, 
morocco, velvet, &c. ; in short, after walking 
for half a day, and to complete exhaustion, 
I was congratulated on having seen a full half 
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of the Gorham Manufacturing Company’s 
establishment ! 
conception of the fact stated, that our own 


country contains, without exaggeration, the | 


largest silver ware manufactory in the world, 
and the best appointed in men and materials. 

The question naturally arises in this mam- 
moth manufactory,—endless labyrinth as it is 


of buildings everywhere filled with the most | 


precious material in all sorts of shapes and 


scraps, amongst four hundred and fifty em- | 
ployees,—how it is possible to guard against | 


serious loss by theft? Nothing is relied on 
but the honesty of the men; and the nice 
account kept of all silver and gold, as given 
out from the safes and as returned to them 
in finished work, gives no reason, it is said, 
to suspect that an ounce of it is stolen in a 
year. This seems very singular: but may 
there not be some connection between this 
marvelous honesty of employees under con- 
stant temptation, and the austere probity for 


This sketch may assist to a | 





is, the alloy indispensable for serviceable 
hardness and durable finish—75 parts in 
1,000—is all that can be found in any of 
their goods, and is so warranted to anybody 
who chooses to get a specimen assayed at 
the Mint, under a forfeiture of the whole 
price of the article if found below that 
standard. (The alloy of coin is 100 parts 
in 1,000.) But this is not all. Not only are 
all goods bearing the Gorham stamp thus 
warranted pure; I am assured that no goods 
of a debased standard ever were or ever 
will be made in their works under any 
stamp whatever; notwithstanding that a 
large and extremely lucrative trade is al- 
ways open to them and often pressed upon 
them, in low and anonymous silver ware for 
certain markets, particularly the Spanish- 
American. If mere love of money actuated 
these men, there is no doubt they would 
pursue a different course, and fall in with 
the current of conventional lying which has 


SILVER COMMUNION SERVICE. 
[Satin work, oxides, and gold.] 


No 


which the employers are renowned ? 
jeweler in the United States needs to be 
told that the stamp of the Gorham Man- 
ufacturing Company, as a standard ‘of pure 
silver, is 25-1000ths higher, and no less cer- 


tain, than that of United States coin. That 


become so general in trade, and which so 
many good people (esteemed such) regard 
as white enough for business purposes. They 
might argue, as so many do, that nobody is 
cheated; that the buyer gets his money’s 
worth, and gets what he seeks—not pure 
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silver, but something that will answer the 
same purpose, at a lower price. But there 
are a few men left, 


“ Whose lips still speak the thing they mean,” 
and refuse to join in calling base metal silver, 


in a conventional sense, to accommodate 
anybody, or to make any amount of money. 


It may well be that in an establishment | 


pervaded by the honest pride of such a ster- 
ling reputation and standard of action, the 
humblest employee feels as if he had a share 
in the honor of the house, and a character 
to sustain, worth more to him than silver. 
Example is mighty, and it is probable that 
along with an ingredient of humbug there 
would have to be introduced a pretty sharp 
vigilante system, to keep the silver from run- 
ning away. 

In England, all goods sold as silver must 
first be submitted to Government assay, and 
stamped with the “ Hall mark,” as it 1s call- 
ed, as a guaranty of standard purity. Not- 


withstanding this guaranty, I have been as- | 


| 





the device on the first being a lion, to sig- 
nify “ sterling;” on the second an anchor, 
the emblem of the State of Rhode Island ; 
on the third, the cipher or initial letter 
“G” (Gorham), and underneath, the word 
“ STERLING.” 

But not only does the American silver 
ware market sustain the greatest manufact- 
ory on the globe; it is a fact still less com- 
monly known, that it now demands a higher 
grade of design and workmanship than Eu- 
ropean silversmiths ordinarily have to con- 
cern themselves with. The development of 
American taste and fastidiousness in silver 
ware has been very marked in an incredibly 
short time, and presents results which have 
no counterpart elsewhere. In fact, our best 
plated ware is fully up, to say the least, with 
the requirements of the solid silver trade in 
other countries, in respect to that artistic 
style and elaboration which make up four- 
fifths of the cost of fine silver ware itself. 
There are reasons worth noticing for this 
remarkable state of things; and examples in 





SILVER TEA SERVICE. 


[Modernized Antique. Handles, covers and spouts burnished. Brilliantly engraved in Persian style; base bands and 
ornaments gold; surface satin luster.) 


sured by an experienced English silversmith 
that frauds are effected under its cover. It 
is matter for national pride that the stamp 
of an American house is acknowledged a 
surer guaranty of sterling purity than the 
stamp of the British Government. 

The Gorham trade-mark on silver ware 
consists of three small shields in succession ; 





illustration of a fact so recent and so little 
known will not be out of place. 

The high grade of plated ware just referred 
to is made only by the Gorham Company 
(the celebrated Elkinton ware of Birming- 
ham equaling it only in metallic quality), 
and is undistinguishable from works in pure 
silver by any traits of appearance or style. 

















The makers themselves cannot tell which is 
which, but by technical tests. It is called 
for to a large amount by wealthy purchasers 





who use silver ware in magnificent style, but 
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base was the beautiful metal nickel, which 
now rivals silver so extensively for many 
purposes, with the least necessary alloy to 
reduce its refractory temper to malleability. 











SILVER FRUIT AND FLOWER SERVICE. 


[ Figures, faces, etc 
who prefer not to court burglary by keeping 
too much of it in common use. Accord- 
ingly, in many cases, the richest silver serv- 
ices are now stored in safety vaults against 
social occasions, while plated substitutes, en- 
tirely worthless to the thief and receiver, and 
yet equally elegant with the originals, replace 
them to a sufficient extent for ordinary pur- 
poses. 
ind tints that beautify the fine silver ware of 


the present day will be preserved from gen- | 


eration to generation ; being not only locked 
up securely, but every piece being kept, and 
carried to and from the treasure vault, in its 
satin-lined casket or case, at all times. 

This line of business (“ Gorham Plate”) 
originated indirectly from the late civil war. 
At that period the cost of silver ware was 
nearly doubled by the premium on the ma- 
terial and the advance in wages, at the same 
time that the market was vastly curtailed. To 
meet this state of things the Gorham Com- 
pany—down to that time known only to 
jewelers as the manufacturers of pure silver 
ware on which they stamped only their cus- 
tomers’ names—at once applied their great 
resources, machinery, patterns, artists and all, 
to the production of a novel quality of 





ham Plate,” which should serve as the perfect 
substitute for silver ware just described. Its 






In this way, too, the exquisite lusters | 


plated ware, since become famous as “ Gor- | 





, oxide tint ; festoons, bass-reliefs and omaments gold; bowls burnished. ] 


| Its patterns, ornaments and workmanship 
were made equal (though never identical) 
with those for which the Gorham pure silver 
had hitherto been famous in the jewelry 
trade. Its surface was a thick coating of 
silver of absolute purity; too pure, in fact, 
to have given the necessary strength to the 
body of the work; and yet, by proper man- 
agement of the chemical process, rendered 
as hard and dense as was desirable. To these 
conditions add the undefinable air or style 
| that distinguishes the genuine in every- 
thing, from the work of imitators, whether in 
silver ware, coin or bank-notes, and which 
naturally transferred itself from the Gorham 
silver ware to its fac-simile in Gorham plate, 
and you have a result which cannot be ex- 

actly described, but is well illustrated by a 

comparison that has been often remarked. 
| Of Messrs. Elkinton of Birmingham, who 
had been the leading electro-platers of the 
world, and more recently commenced the 
manufacture of solid silver, it is said that 
| their silver ware inherited the air of plated 
goods; while the Gorham plate, made by 
| silversmiths, borrows the mien of nobility 
from its antecedents, and cannot be distin- 
guished from the finest style of solid silver. 

I should be glad to complete this article 
| by some exhibition of the beauty and pro- 
fusion of our “Silver Age,” to which de- 
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scription and engraving together are unequal. 
I have in my eye a certain dinner party, 
possibly not so typical of the modesty of 
good private taste as of the magnificence 
which anybody’s money (if he has enough 
of it) can command at an hour’s notice from 


three smaller basins, pendent at equal inter- 
vals among the drooping sprays and blos- 
soms, are also heaped and overhung with 
gay flowers, like the center. The surfaces 
of the four basins are of the soft, lustrous 


“satin finish,” which the reader must have, 





SILVER DESSERT SERVICE. 


| Egyptian style: executed in contrasts of satin luster, burnishing, gold and oxides. } 


a New York salesroom—and if | try how it 
will go off on paper, the guest will surely 
be indulgent to the difficulties of the host, 
and not expect too much. Without drawing 
the line too sharply between what was and 
what might have been done, or wasting any 
time in ceremonious introductions, we will 
take the liberty of looking into the great 
dining-room of the mansion, on Fifth 
avenue, at themoment when the servants have 
it in readiness for the announcement of din- 
ner. Disregarding the general furniture and 
decorations of the hall, the table, which 
really fills the scene, will fully occupy our 
attention. It is some twelve yards long and 
two yards wide, and the twenty-four square 
yards are filled closely enough for good ef- 
fect, with the “jewelry in silver” from Gor- 
ham’s, that we have come to see. 

The center piece, commanding and unify- 
ing the rich array, is a magnificent silver 
épergne, overtopped with calla lilies, bend- 
ing from lily chalices and stems of gold that 
grow up in a cluster from the center of a 
broad circular basin heaped and overhung 
with a great cone of the richest flowers. 
From the circumference of the central basin 








’ 


seen repeatedly to imagine its beauty, deep- 
ened by the flash of narrow burnished bands 
and moldings. The stem supporting these 
gorgeous hanging gardens is a female fig- 
ure, fashioned from one of the loveliest of 
classic models, in massive silver deadened 
to a pearly tint by oxydization, her feet poised 
lightly on the cap of a temple dome that 
forms a pedestal for the whole. On the 
dome is the consummate splendor of shaded 
and burnished zones in contrast, with spark- 
ling engraved wreaths, glittering cornices, and 
a frieze of rich oxydized bass-relief around 
the base, which rests with four massive feet, 
as if it floated, on the dazzling surface of a 
silver sea, or more literally a burnished 
“plateau,” as it is called, that mirrors back 
the beauty I have more faintly described. 

The plateau is oblong, and sufficiently ex- 
tended to “float” also two graceful candela 
bra, one on either side of the cfergne, with 
seven branches bearing tall wax candles; 
for gas-light, be it whispered, is too search- 
ing for the most artistic “complexions,” and 
is therefore not admitted into superfine so- 
ciety. 

Spaces for twenty-four guests are marked 














off on the white damask (I like that tasteful | 
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ers of the first course vanish over their 


ignoring of the cold, dull fashion of bare | heads, like upward electric bolts, or as above 


mahogany, which has no motive but osten- 
tation or exclusiveness), by the sparkling 
cluster of glasses, spoon, fork, and knife like 
a mirror, with the curved corniform part that 
almost holds itself in your hand; and now 
the company promenade in by pairs through 
the double doors, and are marshaled to 
their places—we can hardly stop here to 
scan what they wear—millionaires, ambas- 
sadors, generals, admirals, authors, and the 
President of the United States (all in both 
sexes, of course); for no less distinguished 
company, surely, could support so princely 
an equipage. They have a moment to 
admire the display, from the indescribable 
beauty of the new style of tureens—their 
form is given in one of our engravings, but 
nothing of their pictured splendor can be 
imagined by one who has not seen them— 
down to the iridescent oxides and gold on 
the dainty little butterflies just flitting over 
the edges of the silver salt-cellars, and the 
fanciful forms of the chased pepper-bottles 
and salad castors ranged within reach of 
every hand—for the old-fashioned omnibus 
castor is one of the particular vanities now 
fashionably dispensed with. 





SILVER CASTOR, EGYPTIAN STYLE. 


All at once, at the secret signal of their 
chief, the well-trained and well-dressed at- 
tendants execute their manual of arms, as if | 
moved by but one set of muscles; the cov- | 














the Light Bngade 


Flashed all their sabers bare, 
Flashed as they turned in air, 


and in another moment the silver salvers 
come floating down before each guest with 
a mirror in which the rims of soup and sil- 
ver blend undefinable. 

But what soup, or what nectar of Jove, is 
worthy to rest in that elysium of art which 
we profane with the name of tureen! The 
white glory of its interplaying sheen and 
shade, lit up again with dewy sparkle of cut 
foliage festooned to either side, then sur- 
prised by a delicate molding of gold, and 
reflected back on itself from the mirror-like 
plateau or tray beneath, with rim of pale 
gold bass-relief that catches and blends the 
chaster luster with its own in a silver-golden 
halo—ah, Solomon! thou wouldst never 
have likened the setting of a perfect apropos 
to’ apples of gold in pictures of silver, if thou 
cou!dst have seen this silver picture wreathed 
in golden haze. 

The bread is handed on what we must 
call plates, but which are bass-relief*land- 
scapes of golden grain, with Ceres and her 
reapers, circling around silver 
lakes, filled by reflection, to their 
depths, with snowy slices. Yet 
most of the symbolical works of 
art that hint the special purpose 
of every vessel and utensil they 
adorn, must be passed over with- 
out notice, or this description will 
stretch out into next month. 

At the next charge of the light 
brigade from rear to front, the 
upper decks fly off from those 
glittering nautical models; each 
another silver picture, reflected in 
its silver sea; disclosing a mighty 
salmon at full-length repose in 
the hold of each vessel. A broad 
aquatic leaf, with a mermaid han- 
dle clinging to its stem, divides 
the red-golden flesh, and aided by 
a barbed silver trident, distributes 
it to the plates. The small boat 
or tender alongside supplies sauce, 
dipped with an enameled and 
iridescent shell. 

Once more the decks are 
cleared ; and now the great joints and fowls 
revealed 


“Float double, swan (?) and shadow,” 
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in the concave mirrors beneath them, ere 
their juices flow down the branching chan- 
nels into the cavity prepared for them. But 
for this, they are removed to the sideboard, 


so massive. The ice-cream towers on mass- 
ive silver stands sculptured with more Arctic 
scenery, to keep it from melting, with broad 
mirror trays beneath, the bountiful knife- 


“ath h MAN allt Sa 








CHILD’S CHRISTENING 


SET. 


(Borders in bas-relief.) 


with the carvers gleaming on their silver 
rests, and elegant miniature tureens of gravy, 
that flanked them. There, too, stand the 


wine-coolers, truncated columns of burnished 
silver, twined with the cluster-laden vine, 
and their bases sculptured with the mythol- |: 
ogy of Bacchus. 

All the vegetables of the season have their | 


vessels, in quadruplicate, rich in luster as | 
contrasted sheen and shade can make them. | 
broad astern, where a base supports them, 


The butter bowls, with their covers and 
knives, are appropriate silver and gold, 
crowned with symbols of bucolic fatness. 
Water pitchers, richly engraved, chased and 
embossed with fountains, lakes and oases of 
palm, flanked by bowls of crushed ice rim- 
med with pendent icicles of frost-silver, and 
their bases piled with rugged Arctic scenery, 
in blocks and bergs and polar bears—all 
these are so at home in the expressive metal 
that they seem to cool the air. The very 
ice-spoon is perforated with an appropriate 
design, for the escape of water. The ample 
salad bowl stands conspicuous, another re- 
splendent combination of lusters and sculp- 
tures, with the broad-pronged fork and 
spoon all its own. Macaroni and asparagus 
have resembling dishes and utensils; silver 
tongs, half spoon, half fork. The classic 
olive is in appropriate dishes; likewise the 
pickles, with bladed silver forks. The celery 
vases are tall chalices, with golden lip and 
zone brilliantly setting off the pale green of 
the succulent stalk. 

At the pastry and dessert at last, and, 
thank heaven, almost through! All the fore- 
going load of treasure is removed, and in its 
stead a fresh array, still more elegant, if not 





edged ice-cream spoon, and the cool frost- 
finished saucers. There are also large ves- 
sels in kindred styles of art for fruit ices, 
with plates to match. The cakes and bon- 
bons are on low compotiers, or ornamented 
plates with stem and base, and the silver 
cake-knife has a fine saw back to its splen- 
did blade, to divide the frosting without 
fracture. 

The fruit vessels are a sort of fairy barge ; 


and with a high scrolled prow where a bushy- 
tailed squirrel sits aloft and sets the example 
with his nut-pickers. Or, where grapes are 
piled within and dangle over the sides, the 
vessel bears Pomona on the prow, and the 
vine must clamber from the base, around 
the sides, where the baffled fox clings falling 
from his leap at the high clusters. The 
grape scissors are not to be forgotten, scis- 
sors and fingers at once, that grasp the stem 
as they cut it off, and lift it to the plate. 
Where the large yellow fruit from Havana 
and from Northern orchards loads the gar- 
landed and resplendent barge, it is a literal 
quotation—“ apples of gold in pictures ot 
silver,” exactly. Passing over the dainty 
dijouterie in silver and gold for sipping strong 
coffee, with the elegance of the dessert pat- 
terns in spoons, knives and nut-picks, and 
the silver knick-knacks for the passing around, 
lighting, and even ash-receiving, of cigars, 
we take our last look at the coffee serv- 
ice, which divides our admiration with the 
tureens, and is an equally indescribable 
picture, though attempted with remarkable 
skill by our engraver. Whoever uses any 
of these pieces, uses what is fit rather for a 
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picture-gallery, than for the vulgar service | 
than—shades of the magi!—two thousand 


of the body. 


Do you ask, Yankee-like, what might be | 


the cost of all this? No offense; so do I, 
and I find that you can give such a dinner 
party, if you have a mind, at a day’s notice 
and an expense of say twenty thousand dol- 
lars. Cheap, isn’t it? If you should take a 
fancy to give twenty such dinner parties, all 
equally elegant in the main, but without 
using the same pattern of any article twice, 
the Gorham warehouse is able to fill the bill 
to-day, I judge. 

I shall not pretend that sumptuous living 
is the right use of money in a world so full 
as this is of evils that money can aid to re- 
move. But for people whose ideas of table 
silver will go beyond the line I draw at 
spoons and forks, it is just as well to have 
works of art that can delight and refine the 
taste, if nothing more. 

In the capacity of bridal gifts, at least, 
articles of silver. appropriate to the style of 
the nascent family seem to be the most com- 
mendable of superfluities, even if they are not 
strictly necessary. Well-selected silver articles 
for the table, particularly, are permanent 


keepsakes, like nothing else, almost, that | 


can be thought of; cherished for their un- 


changeable usefulness, beauty, and value, 


as well as for their associations. The whim 
of going into the lines of perishable fabrics 
and fragile gewgaws for a variation of wed- 
ding gifts has proved as transient as it was 
absurd. Silver reigns in the marriage feast, 
and in all its after memento, perfect, match- 
less symbol of the permanence, preciousness, 
purity, beauty, and homely use, that meet 
in the most sacred relation of human life. 
And to its sequel, the christening, how wide 





is the homage in silver, witness not less 


varieties of mugs—I mean not human, 


[The obverse placque is Thorwaldsen’s “ Night.” Stars 
and draperies gold; female fizure light oxide tint; ground 
dark tint; base bass-reliefs oxydized; surface polished 
The reverse placque is Thorwaldsen’s “ Morning” in 


appropriate unts of gold and oxides. | 


though infantile, but silver mugs, from the 
prolific laboratories which have afforded us so 
many exquisite illustrations of our subject, and 
have done so much to justify the character- 
ization of the present as THE SILVER AGE. 
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HE comes not? 


Yea, he cometh! 


Wherefore wait 


At casement or at door his step to greet? 
Thou think’st perchance to catch him at the gate 
And stay the passing of his rapid feet. 
Yet art thou sure the chambers are all meet, 
In order set to serve his royal state ?>— 
The banquet laid, the crown above the seat, 
Fresh rushes strewn, and all things adequate? 


He comes not? 


Thy watching and thy waiting. 


Yea, he cometh—needeth not 


He seeks thee, 


As surely as the mountain stream the sea. 
He cometh—nor hath e’er one life forgot. 


But when he neareth, saying: 


“Here am I!” 


Shall he find all things fit, or pass thee by? 


Vor. IX—14. 
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“ MapeiRA is an island lying off the coast 
of Africa, in the latitude of Charleston, S. C., 
a resort for invalids; it is said to be exceed- 
ingly rich in natural beauty, and its wine is 
famous.” 

That was all I knew about the island, 
—quite as much, if not more, than is known 
probably to most Americans; but a trip 
made the previous summer to the Azores 
had whetted my appetite, and happening, 
about the time I was thinking of another 
cruise, to come across Captain Hardy, of 
the packet bark “Jehu,” his glowing de- 
scription of Madeira easily induced me to 
take passage with him, engaging the same 
state-room as on a former voyage. We had 
been twenty days out of Boston, running, 
generally, with a fair wind and less incident 
than usual, when, “land ho!” was the cry, 
and there, indeed, was the loom of land 
faintly discernible under a mass of cumulus 


cloud on the weather bow. For several | 
| from Funchal, thirty miles distant. 


hours it was doubtful whether what we saw 


was Madeira or its neighbor, Porto Santo; | 


but, after awhile, three isolated hummocks, 


pale blue, under the lee bow, gradually as- | 
suming the peculiar outline of Porto Santo, | 
indicated that Madeira was the land on our 


right, enveloped, as usual, in a curtain of 
vapor, and sixty miles distant. Porto Santo, 
twenty-two miles north-east of its neigh- 
bor, is small and barren, chiefly valuable for 


its limestone quarry, a geological phenome- | 
non in the group ; it is also a penal settlement | 
size venture out into the bay. Nothing so 


to which convicts from Funchal are trans- 
ported. 

The lightness of the breeze made our ap- 
proach very slow, and it was only on the 


following morning that we drew near Ma- | 


deira, and, very fortunately, obtained an un- 


interrupted view of its magnificent outline, | 
falling at either end abruptly to the sea, with | 


lofty precipices and vast detached rocks of 


ragged and fantastic shapes and rich vol- | 


canic tints, along the whole coast line ;_ while 


from the sea the land rose rapidly to the | 
| of the rope liit the boat up the steeply shely 


center, where a cluster of peaks, closely 
grouped, deeply grooved and turreted, sug- 
gesting the bastions and pinnacles of a gi- 
gantic fortress, were cut clearly against the 
sky with the sharpness of sculpture. _Pass- 
ing San Lorenzo Point with a leading 
wind, we were immediately headed off by 
one of the numerous air currents which pre- 


vail on the southern side, and neutralize the | 
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north-east trades, and fetched a tack across 
to the Desertas, three rocky islets belonging 
to the Madeira group. Very narrow, like a 
winding wall, they mse to the height of two 
thousand feet, and are next to inaccessible, 
while the violent squalls, which spring una- 
wares from the cliffs, oblige the mariner 
to exercise unusual vigilance in their vi- 
cinity. 

Off the end of Chao, the northernmost, is a 
needle-rock, one hundred and sixty feet 
high, resembling a ship by the wind, as seen 
from the stern; it is naturally called Sail 
Rock. A handful of fishermen share the 
Desertas with the cats, which have colonized 
and overrun them, and gather orchilla and 
catch shearwaters by swinging over the 
precipices ; the birds are pickled, while the 
plumage is reserved for the beautiful feather- 
work of Madeira. When a supply of these 
is collected an immense beacon fire is kin- 
dled on the highest peak to summon boats 


The port of Funchal is only a slight curve 
between two headlands, with a sea exposure 
reaching to the South Pole. Yet ships lie 
here all the year round; during the winter 
months vessels sometimes have to slip and 
run for an offing; but the rest of the year 
the hazard is slight; a brig took out and re- 
paired her mainmast while we were there as 
fearlessly as if moored in a dock in a snug 
harbor. There is no landing place except the 
beach, and boats of the most diminutive 


much impressed me with a sense of the 
mildness of the climate of Madeira as the 
security of this exposed roadstead. ‘The 
boats are pointed at both ends, the keel- 
piece being carried several feet above the 
gunwale. The stern-post is rounded at the 
heel and a rope is passed through it; a triple 
keel keeps the boat in an upright position 
on shore. When the beach is reached the 
boat is turned stern foremost, and men bared 
to the hips rush into the surf and by the aid 


ing shore. Ships are loaded and discharged 
entirely by large lighters, which are drawn 
on the beach by immense capstans, called 
crabs. An army of yelling, barelegged 


| boatmen is required to land or launch a 


loaded lighter. The beach of Funchal, 
crowded with rows of picturesquely shaped, 
gayly painted boats, enlivened by the roar 
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of the surf, and the constant landing of | 


boats, and the Babel-like vociferations of 
boatmen and the drivers of ox-teams, 
and flanked at one end by the Governor's 
residence and a noble avenue of plane-trees, 
and at the other by a shaded Praca and an 
old red fort peaked with pepper-box turrets, 
the warm cliffs of Brazen Head rising be- 





greatly adds to the effective prospect of the 
town. On landing, the stranger very. soon 
learns the actual steepness of the place, and 
finds that your true Madeirian walks on 
three legs, or, in other words, assists nature 
with a staff, which, by often saving one from 
a severe fall, becomes literally the staff of 
life. The streets are paved with round peb- 





— 


FUNCHAL HARBOR AND BRAZEN HEAD. 


hind it, and the soft violet outlines of the 
Desertas in the offing, presents one of the 
most interesting scenes on the island. 
Funchal, seen from the sea, lies on a 
slope of extraordinary abruptness, rent into 
three divisions by two gorges whose sides 
are ragged and nearly vertical; at the head 
of these ravines, immediately behind the 
city, peaks four to five thousand feet high 
appear through rifts in the canopy of clouds. 
A gray old castle whose teeth have been 
drawn, for its quaint outlandish brass pieces 
have flashed the grim menace of war ior the 
last time, perched on a spur projecting from 
the mountains, assists the eye to realize the 
suddenness of these precipitous ranges, and 





bles, whose natural slipperiness is increased 
by friction, and also by the grease-bags of 
the sledges, insomuch that they are often 
worn flat, smooth as glass and scarcely less 
treacherous. I found myself sometimes 
clinging to the walls on a steep incline with 
the tenacious grasp of ivy. The sledges 
alluded to are the nearest approach to a 
wheeled vehicle used on the island. They 


| are drawn by oxen guided by leathern thongs 


| 


passed through the tips of the horns. The 
drays are a mere slab twelve to eighteen 
inches wide, strengthened by a rim on the 
upper edge, and are of the same form, 
whether used by farmers or draymen. The 
hacks resemble our old-fashioned covered 
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sleighs, except that the runners are of wood 
alone, and a cross-bar rests on the floor 
inside for the support of the feet when climb- 
ing or descending the steep declivities. The 


A THRESHING-FLOOR IN MADEIRA. 


driver carries a grease-bag, which he lays at 
intervals in front of the runners. One of the 
most characteristic cries of Funchal is the 
yelling of the ox-drivers, “ca, para mi, boi, 
ca, ca, ca, ca, 0-0-0-ah !”—come here to me, 
oh, oxen, here to me, whoa! 


The hammock, carried on men’s shoulders, | 


is another conveyance peculiar to Funchal; 


while this is of especial advantage to the in- 
valid, men who can reel off their ten miles 
before dinner without inconvenience do not | 
disdain to avail themselves of the luxuriant 
motion it affords. Strange to say, the appar- 
ently severe labor of hammock-bearer is pre- 
ferred by the natives to any other form of 


open-air work. Horses imported from 
abroad, and generally trustworthy, are also 
used to some extent, shod expressly for the 
roads of Madeira with spiked shoes, which, 
in traveling over some parts of the island, 
have to be renewed as often as once in every 
three days. But the character of the roads, 
even in Funchal, is so trying to the nerves, 
that many prefer the other modes of con- 
veyance. 

But the sledge of Funchal must claim 
preéminence over all known forms of loco- 
motion except sailing. I know of no other 
place in the world where business men slide 
down hill to their counting-rooms. In sum- 
mer many of the gentlemen reside in villas, 
which are a continuation of Funchal, reach- 
ing as high up as the Church of Our Lady of 
the Mount, two thousand feet above the sea. 

I rode up one morning to breakfast at the 

villa of the Austrian Consul, Signor Bianchi, 
situated on a level with the Mount Church. 
The ride was up a very precipitous incline, 


| but the horses were on their mettle, and 
| went up the unbroken ascent at full trot, the 
muleteers running close behind; they rested 

but once, and neither horses nor men 

showed shortness of wind. Behind 

us, at the end of steep streets, 

stretched the ocean, whose dim 

horizon line grew rapidly more 

distant and faint as we rose. On 

either hand the road was shut in 

by high walls, overhung with a 

profusion of purple and scarlet 

flowers, which loaded the moist 

morning air with perfume. The 

terraces above were darkened by 

the lace-work of wavering light 

and shade cast by trellises sup- 

porting vines weighted with clus- 

ters of Muscatel grapes, “wanton 

to be plucked.” Having partaken 

the genial hospitality of our host 

| and hostess, we walked across the head of 
a ravine to a sledge “stand” by the Mount 

| Church, and seated ourselves in a vehicle 
of basket-wark, fixed on wooden runners, 
with a cushioned seat for three, and a 
brace for the feet. The attendants, seizing 
a leathern guiding thong, leaped on the rear 
end of the runners with one foot, gave the 
sledge a start, and we were off. With the 
foot that was free the men controlled their 
flying sledge as a boy guides a sled, only 
with more skill. We dashed down the nar- 
row way at a speed almost frightful, but 
gloriously exciting, going around abrupt 


HUT AND PEASANTS AT SANT’ ANNA. 
turns with a slide to leeward which only 
| the astonishing dexterity of the guides pre- 
vented from becoming a hazardous capsize. 





Soon the increasing number of people in 
the street obliged us to slacken our pace, 
but toward the end we overtook another 
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sledge, and, ordering our engineer to put | 


on steam, away we went again at a prodig- 
ious rate, gradually overhauling the chase, 
until we suddenly turned into a dark lane; 
the sled stopped, and presto! the excitement 
was over; but not the memory thereof. We 


made something over two miles in eight | 


minutes and a-half; the distance has been 
done in three minutes, when, earlier in 
the day, there was a clear road. Another 
time I made the descent at ten o’clock 
at night, when all was darkness ahead, 
intensified, if possible, by the lantern we 
carried at our feet. This sliding into 
mystery, swiftly slipping through impal- 
pable gloom, down apparently fathom- 
less abysses, is wonderfully stimulating 
to the imagination. 

Funchal improves on acquaintance. 
As one grows familiar with its narrow and 
somewhat intricate streets, he rapidly 
discovers objects of interest which relieve 
the sameness of the heavy stone build- 
I never was in a town of twenty 
inhabitants so well built, so 


ings. 


thousand 


cleanly and prosperous, and so well sit- 


uated, in which architecture as an esthetic 
art had been so entirely ignored as in 
Funchal. The Sé or cathedral is a build- 
ing of some size, and its spire is sur- 
mounted by a gilt globe symbolizing the 
former world-wide dominion of Portugal ; 
but the building has no claim on the 
visitor’s attention, except the ceiling of 
the nave and transept, which is beautifully 
carved out of juniper, and worthy of a 
better edifice. On the way to the Mount 
Church is an old dwelling, whose two 
front windows, mullioned in stone, are 
suggestive of Moorish art; but whoever 
was daring enough to introduce these 
traces of beauty into Funchal must have 
perished from the very excess of inspira- 
tion, and left no successor. However, one 
soon learns that if art has done little for 
Funchal, nature has done much to atone for 
the shortcomings of its inhabitants, for many 
of these solid but homely houses conceal rare 
attractions within their gates, revealed like 
magic to him who steps within, unprepared for 
the sight, and finds terraced gardens overlook- 
ing the ocean and the mountains, and stocked 
with the profuse vegetation of two zones. 
The palm and the pine, the cypress and the 
magnolia, the pomegranate and the banana, 
the walnut and the guava, the apple and the 


coffee-tree, the rose apple and the chestnut, 
intertwine their various shades of perennial 
verdure in a fraternal embrace that seems to 
unite different climes as in Eden, while the 
oleander, the fuchsia, the geranium, the hor- 
tensia, the bougainvillia, the heliotrope, and 
numerous other flowers of brilliant hues and 
spicy odors, growing wild in vast quantities, 
clamber over trellis and wall, and blend 
their fragrance from one season to another; 


Ps 


GRIST-MILL ON THE ROAD TO SANT’ ANNA 


for on this enchanted isle neither the frosts 
of winter nip their buds, nor the rage of the 
dog-star fades their scarlet and blue. 

The market-place of Funchal is also an 
object of attraction, although the many vari- 
eties of fruits and vegetables displayed in its 
stalls do not generally reach the excellence 
of their native climes, excepting the grape, 
the fig, and the strawberry; the latter lasts 
all summer, and is superior in flavor to our 
The peach is not comparable to a 


est. 
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good Jersey peach; apples and pears are 
hard and tasteless; but the flavorless charac- | 
ter of the fruits of Madeira must be owing 
chiefly to the little attention paid to improv- | 
ing them, for agriculture is conducted in a 
pmmitive manner, while the mildness of the 
temperature and fertility of the arable soil 
would seem to offer the conditions essential 
to successful husbandry; but it may be that 
this very mildness is the cause of this defect 
in the vegetable productions of Madeira; a | 
sharper air in winter, a fiercer heat in sum- | 
mer, may be necessary to complete excel- 
lence. The oak, for example, flourishes here 
and is perennial, but its wood is soft and 
comparatively valueless. 

But Funchal is not the whole of Madeira ; 
it is, in fact, but the vestibule to scenes of 
greater interest and beauty, and it was with 
much satisfaction that I completed a bar- 
gain for a boat-cruise along part of the 
southern coast. I had a crew of four stout 
fellows, and an able boat provided with sail 
and awning; we started about sunrise and 
skirted clifis standing many hundred feet 
perpendicularly above the sea, richly colored 
with volcanic tints, sometimes showing spots | 
of pure vermilion inlaid with burnt sienna 
and Indian red; reeds and grass grew on 





the ledges, partially draping the nakedness 
of the precipices as a cincture of leaves dan- 
gles around the tattooed waist of a Feejee 


warrior. Little boys and girls were barely 
discernible here and there skipping like goats | 
from ledge to ledge at dizzy heights, gather- 
ing grass on these unpromising spots. Pass- | 
ing under the remarkable promontory called 
Brazen Head, we came to Atalaya Rock, | 
which resembles a vast oak riven by a thun- | 
derbolt. Boats continually passed us bound | 
to Funchal with vegetables and fire-wood, 
until, toward noon, we reached Santa Cruz, 
where the boat was hauled on the beach, and 
I proceeded on a quiet ramble, finishing up 
with dinner at the charming hotel. 

Santa Cruz is at the opening of one of the 
profound torrent gorges which are a distin- 
guishing feature in every Madeira landscape, 
and affords some fine bits of scenery. A 
sail of an hour from here took us to Machico, 
where the boat was hauled up, and after | 
some search I obtained a room in a private 
house for the night. 

Anna Dorset was sought in marriage in 
the days of Edward III. by Robert Machin, 
a gentleman, and they both lived in Devon 
by the sea. But he was of lower station 








than the lady,—at one time, and, unfortunate- 
ly, still too often, the accursed cause of much 


heartache and the separation of souls whom 
God, if not the priest, had joined. Her 


| friends made haste to patch up a marriage 


between Anna and a nobleman, whose birth, 
if not his wits, was equal to hers. But 
Machin—and who that has loved can blame 
him ?—was not of the stuff that can tamely 
submit to such petty tyranny. He persuad- 
ed one of his friends to enter the service of 
the lady’s husband, and in that capacity be- 
came her attendant. By this means it was 
planned that she should elope to France. 
A galley was procured, and one night the 
lady fled from her lord’s castle, and em- 
barked with her lover at Bristol, forsaking 
her native land, neverto return. The night 
was wild and dark with threatening tem- 
pests, but they had no alternative but to put 
to sea. Scarcely, however, had they cleared 
the coast, when a north-easter struck the 
vessel and forced them to bear away before 
it. Thirteen days they scudded, and at last 
made land, a strange, cloud-hidden, un- 
known and uninhabited land, offering only 
tremendous precipices and surf-beaten rocks 
on its northern coast; but, on rounding a 
savage cape, they came to the southern 
side, and there, at the bottom of a snug little 


| bay, stretched a beach, on which they land- 


ed and found themselves in a grassy vale, 
well watered, musical with the melody of 
birds and streams, and shaded by majestic 


| trees, seemingly sheltered from the boisterous 


world by lofty mountains. Here Anna and 


| her lover rested three days—perhaps, in 


each other’s society, forgetting the land they 


| had left behind and the stormy scenes which 


had intervened, and hoping that in this para- 
dise they had at last gained an asylum where 
they might pass their remaining days in 
peace. But another storm drove the galley 
to sea, and overcome by this new calamity, 
added to her already terrible suffering of 
body and soul, the lady expired. Five days 
passed, and Robert Machin, too faithful in 
his love, also succumbed to the anguish of 
these accumulated afflictions, and was buried 
at her side. Their surviving comrades 
erected a cross over the grave of the lovers, 
and then embarked in a rudely constructed 
craft and were blown to the coast of Africa, 
whither the galley had already been driven, 
and her crew reduced to slavery by the 
Moors. A companion in their captivity was 
the Spaniard, Juan de Morales, who was 
eventually ransomed and sailed for Spain, 
but he was captured on the way by the 
Portuguese navigator, Juan Gonsalez Zarca, 


| who learned from him the story of Machin 
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and Madeira. Associating Teixera, an ex- 
perienced pilot, with himself, and also tak- 
ing Morales, Zarca sailed in quest of this 
island. The remains of Machin and Anna 
were found as described, and a small chapel 
was erected over them, which exists to this 
day. 

Such is the one legend of Madeira, a 


tragedy replete with pathos, the substantial | 
truth of which has been confirmed by re- | 


cent investigations. Machico and its valley, 


named after its ill-fated discoverer, seemed | 


to me well fitted to be the scene of a story 
so tender and affecting. 


ing and fishing village. A few barefooted, 
poverty-stricken peasants cultivate the ter- 
raced sides-of the valley, a few fishing-boats 
lie on the beach, an old fort, half-hidden by 


overhanging plane-trees, points the cob- | 
web-bed muzzles of dismounted guns at fleets | 


which pass at a distance and aim at it noth- 
ing fiercer than the lens of the perspective 
glass; the only garrison of this grizzly vet- 
eran of sieges and bombardments that have 
never been fought, was a whiskered Portu- 
guese and a portly dame, apparently the 
guardians, possibly the parents, of a maiden 
whom I saw embroidering in one of the em- 


brasures, singing to herself and tapping an old 
cannon with her foot—one of the very few 
really beautiful girls, let it be breathed in a 
whisper, whom I was privileged to see on the 


island. Several quintas are scattered about 


the valley, and on a spur projecting from | 


the mountain-sides, a few miles from the 
shore, are the gray ruins of a nunnery, 


which the abolition of convents throughout | 


the Portuguese dominions has left roofless 
and desolate. It is superbly situated, and 
commands at sunset a prospect of surpass- 
ing beauty and grandeur. 

The long beat of the surf on the shore 
lulled me to early dreams after a prime cup 


of tea and a dish of broiled mullets just out | 


of the sea. ‘The shouting of the fishermen 
starting on their daily trip to the fishing 
ground aroused me at three next morning, 
and after a breakfast, the counterpart of the 


meal of the previous evening, we shoved off | 
| far beyond we came up with the lofty sum- 


and sailed away with the morning-star for 
our beacon, and the dawning splendor of 
pearl and gold broadening in the east. 
reached Fora Island about eight o'clock. 
This is a bold cliff at the extreme end of San 
Lorenzo Cape, over three hundred feet high, 
and surmounted by a light-house erected but 
three years since, and is the only guide for 


the mariner to be found either in the Madeiras | 


The town, once a | 
rival to Funchal, is now only a humble farm- | 








We | 
| narrow and thousands of feet in depth, 





or the Azores—a circumstance very disgrace- 
ful to Portugal. The keeper of the light- 
house and his assistant welcomed us with 
the cordiality of men whose social advan- 
tages are Crusoenian. As a dingy, greasy 
copy of Camoéns’ “Lusiad ” was the only sign 
of print to be seen on the premises, the 
mental resources of these stylites appeared 
not less meager, although good as far as 
they went. The Connecticut clock in the 
entrance hall also indicated that these re- 
cluses took “no note of time,” for it was 
one hour and three-quarters slow. Justice 
requires us to admit that the lantern itself is 
mounted in a building admirably adapted to 
the purpose, and is one of the finest Fresnel 
lights on any coast, revolving twice a minute 
and visible thirty miles at sea; it is also 
kept in excellent order, and is an exquisite 
piece of workmanship. 

Setting my easel on the terrace at the 
summit of the Rock, I devoted several 
hours to putting on canvas a sketch of the 
Point and the mountain ranges in the back- 
ground. We then lunched and launched 
away for Funchal before a fresh north-easter, 
which carried us rapidly as far as Brazen 
Head, when a counter current of air and a 
calm forced us to lower our sail and try a 
“white-ash breeze.” We reached Funchal 
at sundown, after an excursion full of novel 
pleasure and incident, of which the forego- 
ing is but a mere outline. 

On the following Monday I made an 
early start on a wiry gray horse, and attend- 
ed by a burrequiero or muleteer, for the as- 
cent of Pico Ruivo, the highest point in 
Madeira; as the road to the summit from 
the southern side, by way of the Torrinhas 
Pass, was at the time impracticable, which is 
saying much in Madeira, it was necessary to 
cross over to Sant’ Anna on the northern side, 
and ascend from there—a very pleasing alter- 
native, as it proved, for it carried me through 
some of the finest scenery of the island. 
Dashing directly upward, we soon gained the 
Mount Church and passed into the clouds; 
nor was it long before we reached a cooler 
atmosphere and a resting-house at an eleva- 
tion of forty-five hundred feet. Not very 


mit of Poizo on our left, and the gorge of the 
Ribeiro Frio, or Cold River, a winding cafon, 


clothed with verdure, beautiful with exquisite 
gradations of light and shade, and festooned 
with lazy mist trailing from crag to crag. 
Immediately opposite to where we began 
the descent, rose the central range of the isl- 
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and, the pinnacled group of Ruivo, Arriero, 
Sidrao, Torres, and Canario, while to the left 
the ravine of the Ribeira Metade, next to 
the Curral, the grandest gorge of Madeira, 
lost itself in the heart of the mountains. 
The rapidity of the descent almost took 
away my breath, but 1 soon became sea- 
soned to anything no steeper than this, for 
the whole road to Sant’ Anna was very much 
like going over the teeth of a saw edgewise; 


mounting by zigzag roads up the sides of | 


a perpendicular cliff, we would reach the 
ridge only to descend at once on the other 
side by a road perhaps 
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more precipitous, | 


day up and down these steep ascents, bear- 
| ing heavy loads on the head, at much more 
| than the average pace of a good walker ona 
level road in other countries, and with no other 
aid than a stout staff; and merrily they do 
it, too, without signs of fatigue, and singing 
as they go. They are a musical race, chal- 
lenging each other to improvise as they pass 
| each other on the road, or chanting while 
the oxen are treading the wheat; but it is a 
very lugubrious music, resembling snatches 
of a funeral dirge very dolefully rendered. 
It is pleasing to the stranger chiefly because 
it indicates a cheerful, contented spirit, the 


= — 
PENHA DAGUIA AND PORTO DA CRUZ. 


where a misstep of the horse would plunge 
the rider into an abyss. 

Often we passed the peasants at work in 
the fields, which in Madeira are mere nar- 
row shelves on the mountain-sides, which 
are terraced as high up as three thousand 
feet, involving an amount of labor and 
climbing almost beyond belief. So scant 
are the level spaces that even the threshing- 
floors are mere terraced platforms overhang- 
ing the precipices. The lungs of the peas- 
antry must, I am sure, be abnormally devel- 
oped, for men and women alike travel all 


| practical philosophy of a simple-hearted 
people who live out the maxim, “where ig 
norance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” To 
practice philosophy is the lot of those who 
are too ignorant to understand its meaning; 
to analyze and preach, but not to practice it 
is the privilege of the few whom the world 
has seen fit to regard as sages. The dwell- 
ings of the peasantry on the north side of 
| Madeira are generally thatched cabins rudely 
| constructed, having but one room, divided 
| by partitions of matting. The people them- 
| selves are thrifty, but by no means compa- 
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rable with the Azoreans in personal beauty. 
They have, especially in the western half of 
the island, a large infusion of African blood, 
for slavery once existed there. Their lan- 
guage is a patois of the Portuguese, subdi- 
vided into almost as many shades as there 
are valley parishes, a circumstance suffi- 
ciently strange, considering that Madeira has 
an area of only 240 square miles. They 
speak with a shrill rising inflection and a 
plaintive, pleading tone, which gives a ludi- 
crously pathetic character to the merest gos- 
sip or idle banter. 

Cultivation is largely dependent on irriga- 
tion, for while Madeira is not destitute of 
streams running at all seasons, the water, at 
its sources, falls from great heights to the 
bottom of the ravines which radiate from the 
central mountain group, and as the arable 
land is almost entirely along the sides of 
these ravines, the water would seem unavail- 
able; but the problem has been solved by 
the display of considerable daring and en- 
gineering skill. The streams are tapped far 
up near their sources and diverted into /va- 
das or channels averaging fifteen inches in 
width, meandering along the vertical sides 
of stupendous precipices, and by easy grada- 
tions coursing by all the gardens and ter- 
races of the island. Sixteen hours in every 
forty days are allowed each landholder for 
the use of the current dashing past his 
grounds, and he must be ready to avail him- 
self of it whenever notified that his turn has 
come, so that it is a very common circum- 
stance to see a man in his garden at mid- 
night groping, glow-worm-like, among the 
beds with hoe and lantern. One of these 
currents is drawn from the cataract of Ra- 
bagal, where one may see accomplished one 
of the most daring engineering feats of the 
age. The waterfall is on the north side, and 
has a sheer descent of one thousand feet at 
the head of a narrow gorge; the curtain 
which here divides the northern and south- 
ern slopes is but fourteen hundred feet thick, 
and a native of the island, an officer of En- 
gineers, conceived the idea of catching the 
water in its descent and by a tunnel con- 
ducting it to the south side, where it was 
most needed. To accomplish the under- 
taking, it was necessary for the workmen to 
lower themselves from the edge of the preci- 
pice, and thus suspended in the air by ropes 
four hundred feet from the abyss below, 
and often drenched by the cataract between 
which and the rock they toiled, these unre- 
corded heroes labored at their fearful task ; 
when blasting they would swing out and lay 

Vor. IX.—15. 








hold of a bush or a crag, and thus await the 
explosion. At last a trench was excavated 
in the hard rock of the cliff, by which means 
part of the waterfall was intercepted and 
conducted to the tunnel bored through the 
mountain, and thus reduced to service. It is 
the old story over again of Pegasus curbed 
and harnessed to the plow. 

The parish of Sant’ Anna is a large, strag- 
gling village spreading over an area some- 
what less broken than the ridges over which 
I had been riding; as we entered its limits, 
the road became wider and less precipitous, 
often overarched with shade trees, and pre- 
senting many delicious nooks, with here and 
there a picturesque grist-mill overgrown with 
ivy enlivening the still air with its chatter- 
ing. The thatched huts were also quite 
pleasing, embowered in the foliage of chest- 
nut and bay-trees clasped by the creeping 
arms of grape-vines, and inclosed by hedges 
of fuchsia and geranium growing in the rank 
profusion of nature. About three P. M., I 
alighted at the hospitable gate of Signor 
Acciaoly, mine host of the Sant’ Anna Hotel, 
as well as the respected mayor of the parish. 
Affable in his address, he has in his day en- 
tertained many strangers from abroad who 
have sought the island for health, science, or 
pleasure ; on the pages of the hotel-book 
are the autographs of Sir Charles Lyell, and 
other celebrities. The hotel is on the brow 
of a precipice eleven hundred feet above the 
sea; from its windows may be seen Ruivo 
to the south, and in the foreground to the 
eastward the pointed peak of Courtado, 
which has a descent of two thousand feet to 
the surf that dashes at its foot. I found my- 
self rapidly becoming accustomed to look at 
the most tremendous precipices with the 
familiarity, but, I trust, not the indifference, 
of those native to the soil. 

It rained hard during the night, and the 
next morning the mountains were concealed 
in compact masses of cloud, to the last de- 
gree unpromising of clear weather on the 
heights. To undertake the ascent of Ruivo 
on that day seemed a hopeless task. But, 
about nine, the clouds began to roll up a 
little, and, contrary to the advice of all, most 
especially of my grumbling muleteer, who 
did not care to make the trip,—and I did not 
blame him,—I decided that, at any rate, no 
harm could come from trying, while we 
might, by a bare possibility, succeed in ob- 
taining the view desired. I had not come 
so far to give up without at least making an 
attempt to scale the mountain citadel of 
Madeira. A guide from Sant’ Anna accom- 
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panied us. Part of the way we had a steep 
cattle-path, but the rain had made it very 
slippery, and the panting horse had to be 
urged hard up the rapid, crooked inclines, 
in order to hold his footing, and, after 
awhile, not even a bridle-path was to be seen, 
but he had to pick his way carefully from 
crag to crag. The fog, in the meantime, 
was so thick that nothing was visible beyond 
the ground we trod on; it was often accom- 
panied by heavy showers, and the guides 
strongly urged our return, but, determined, 
at least, to stand on the summit of Ruivo, I 
kept on. An isolated row of basaltic col- 
umns, joined in a gigantic wall, served to 
shelter us from the driving rain as we rested 
at noon, and somewhat disconsolately dis- 
cussed our cold chicken and wine. Occa- 
sionally, tantalizing glimpses of ragged cliffs 
and gorges appeared in the gray mist only to 
disappear in a twinkling. An hour later I 
was obliged to leave the horse with the bur- 
requiero, and, with the guide, climb the re- 
mainder of the way on foot. Passing through 
a cleft in the ridge, we gradually ascended 
the precipitous sides of Ruivo, threading a 
tortuous path among enormous heath-trees 
of a hoar antiquity, dating, perhaps, beyond 
the birth of man. Weird beyond descrip- 
tion did these antediluvians appear in the 
ghostly folds of the dripping mist, their limbs 
and trunks violently distorted and twisted in 
multitudinous grotesque shapes, as if here 
the Dryads and Menads had heard the cry, 
“Great Pan is dead!” and had been sud- 
denly fixed while writhing in the despairing 
agonies of dissolution. 

At length the last rock was surmounted, 
and the guide impressively said—at least it 
sounded impressive to me—* Pico Ruivo!” 
We stood six thousand two hundred feet 
above the ocean. But clouds were overhead 
and beneath us and around us; nothing but 
opaque masses of cloud, frantically driven 
past us by an angry wind, frore as if di- 
rectly from the frozen north. Closely wrap- 
ped in my overcoat, I waited anxiously for 
some break in the clouds that would at least 
partially repay me for the trouble of the as- 
cent. Half-an-hour went by, and I was 
about to descend, when, far below, the 
clouds seemed to grow thin, and the shoul- 
der of a peak was seen coyly appearing. 
After this, glimpses of the landscape became 
quite frequent; then, of a sudden, as if a 
curtain had been withdrawn at a signal, the 
clouds parted above, revealing the clear 
sky intensely blue, and, at the same instant, 
Ruivo and its group of Titanic companions 





uncovered their heads and came forth in 
all their majesty, heightened, if possible, by 
the mantles of cloud which gathered, fold 
on fold, in the gorges, deepening by con- 
trast the glory of the sunlight which illu- 
mined the scarred, seamed faces of the upper 
cliffs, then suddenly seized by the gusts that 
swept through the passes, surging upward 
in curling, roseate columns like the steam 
arising from a vast caldron in the bowels 
of theearth. Around Ruivo towered Sidrao, 
Torres, Torrinhas, Ariero, Canario, and Pico 
Grande, at an elevation of from 5,500 to 
over 6,000 feet, all within a radius of little 
over three miles, and cloven to their bases 
by ravines of stupendous depth. Around 
the angle of the vertical wall of Torres, the 
gorge of the Grande Curral das Freiras was 
partially visible; to the south-east rose the 
Lamoceiros Pass and Penha d’Aguia; in the 
north, the Arco of Sao Jorge, and around 
all, only four miles distant, north or south, 
rolled the ocean, appearing dark sapphire 
through nifts in the tumultuous array of clouds 
which seemed let loose in aérial battle over 
its apparently boundless surface; for the hori- 
zon line often blended with the sky, and 
soared far up toward the zenith. Along the 
verge of ocean, clouds reposed in ranks, 
gleaming pure as beaten gold, and resem- 
bling icebergs at the Pole. Never have | 
gazed upon a scene equaling in sublimity 
that awful and overpowering spectacle from 
the summit of Ruivo, a scene to mold the 
character and stamp its memory on the soul 
forever. 

How long I should have remained riveted 
to that spot entranced, I cannot tell, if the 
clouds had not closed over it as suddenly as 
they had opened, and in an instant all again 
become gray and dim, as if what we had 
just gazed upon were but the wild imagin- 
ing of a brain steeped in the subtle fumes 
of opium. 

On the following morning I was again in 
the saddle for Funchal, returning by way of 
the Lamoceiros Pass. From the smiling 
plateau of Sant’ Anna we dived into a nar- 
row but beautiful valley, where culture and 
nature held united sway, and then scaled the 
steep side of Courtado. At the summit, I 
checked the horse to gaze over the superb 
scenes we had just traversed ; then, turning 
his head, I passed, without warning, through 
a cut in the razor-like summit of the ridge, 
and came with startling suddenness upon 
the edge of a precipice falling two thousand 
feet, with the ocean directly below, but so 
far down that the roar of the surf reached 
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the upper air like the echo of long forgotten 
sounds still ringing faintly in the memory. 
The effect was precisely as if one were to 
open a door to step from one room to 
another at the top of his house, and be ar- 
rested on the sill by finding himself stepping 
into space, and the half of his house pros- 
trate at his feet. Before us rose the rock of 
Penha d’Aguia, or Eagle’s Eyrie, a cube of 
volcanic stone high as Gibraltar, on all sides 
nearly perpendicular, and projecting into the 
sea where three cajfions, the Ribeira Secco, 
the Ribeira Metade, and the Ribeira Frio, 
converge and unite their torrent streams. 
On one side of the Penha is the village of 
Faial; on the other, Porto do Cruz,—each 
on a small bay, almost inaccessible, however, 
as a harbor, owing to the vast rollers which 
tumble in at all seasons of the year. From 
Courtado Pass to Faial the zigzag road was 
paved with small triangular stones along the 
side of the cliff, but it was very narrow and 
frightfully steep ; in fact, the steepest road in 
the world attempted on horseback. Grad- 
ually picking our way down to Faial and 
across the stony bed of the three torrents 
around the beds of the Penha d’Aguia, we 


came to the pleasing village of Porto do | 


Cruz, after climbing a bit of road so steep 
and broken, it was only by severe and con- 
stant application of the whip that the horse 
was kept on his feet, while the rider leaned 
well forward to retain his seat, and moment- 
arily expected a dangerous fall. From this 
village to the Lamoceiros Pass was a steady, 
rapid, zigzag ascent of twenty-three hundred 
feet, but the road was wider and in better 
order; a waterfall flashing down the mount- 
ain-side near the road added greatly to one 
of the most magnificent prospects in Ma- 
deira. After gaining the Pass, we turned to 
the south side of the island, across the head 
of the valley of Machico, descending into 
the green recesses of a glen upon whose 
lush grasses the Lotus Eaters might repose 
content, and dream years away lulled by the 
carol of streams wandering under the rust- 
ling foliage of aspen, laurel, and chestnut- 
trees. We lunched by a brook-side, and 
climbing again, reached the elevated table- 
land of the Santa Serra, overgrown with 
broom, and entirely different from the scen- 
ery we had been traversing. After awhile 
we came again to deep ravines, and going 
“dvavra xiraven wapavea ¢é déxpac,” the usual 
mode of travel in Madeira, came to the vil- 
lage of Camancha, where the charming villas 
gaze on the ocean far below, through the 
branches of chestnut groves. I afterward 





| last for a cup of Madeira?” 





spent two months in Camacha, and can 
truthfully recommend it as one of the most 
delightful summer residences in the world. 
Further on, Funchal, gleaming like pearl in 
the slant rays of the setting sun, burst on 
our view, thousands of feet below. At this 
point I took a sledge and dashed down to 
the city, over four miles, in fifteen minutes. 
Another excursion, oftener made than any 
other because more accessible, is the trip to 
the Grande Curral. The last time I visited 
it I was en route to San Vincente, and as parts 
of the road to be traversed are untraveled 
by horses, I took a hammock carried on the 
shoulders of two men, with a third as relay. 
The hammock was stretched on a pole, and 


| shaded at the head by a canopy. The ends 


of the pole rested obliquely on the shoulders 
of two stout bearers, who started off at a 
swinging pace between a walk and a trot, 
which was kept up most of the distance to 
the Curral, not less than ten miles, with a 
rest once in three miles, when a four doire 
was expected and sometimes obtained. The 
men showed little sign of fatigue, although, 
like all Madeira roads, this was always up 
and down steep grades. Soon after leaving 
the limits of Funchal we hove in sight of 
Cama da Lobos, or Seals’ Den, a vertical 
cliff two thousand one hundred and eighty- 
five feet high, bathing its feet in the sea 
waves. It is the loftiest sea cliff in the 
world. Leaving this on our left, we entered 
the Estreito district, which is virtually the 
wine-growing district of Madeira, the slopes 
being densely covered with vines trained on 
trellises which often overarched the road. 
The little wine raised on the north side and 
at Porto Santo is of inferior quality, and is 
changed into brandy, which is mixed with 
the best Madeira. The vine was first intro- 
duced into the island from Cyprus in 1425, 
and the red soil soon gave it a flavor which 
brought it into rapid repute. The Shakes- 
pearean student will remember Poins’ allu- 
sion to it when he says to Falstaff, “ Jack, 
how agrees the devil and thee about thy 
soul, that thou soldest him on Good Friday 
Until 1852 
this noble wine continued to sparkle on the 
board of those whose cellars contained the 
rarest wines. In that year the yield was 
about twenty thousand pipes; then, without 
warning, a blight, a fungus on the plant and 
fruit, called the videum Tuckeri, made its 
appearance, and in 1853 the yield fell to 
one hundred pipes! is has continued 
until within six or seven years. The suffer- 
ing resulting from the sudden collapse of the 
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wealth-bearing resources of the island was 
beyond computation. After awhile the 
cultivation of the sugar-cane restored a por- 
tion of Madeira’s lost prosperity. Still later, 
a way was found of counteracting the spread 
of the blight, and partially resuming the 
production of wine. This is done by blow- 
ing the powder of sulphur flowers over both 
vine and grapes, a very laborious process, 
as may be easily imagined. Madeira wine, 
par excellence, is made from the mixture of 
grapes dark and white, and from a light 
claret color gradually pales into a topaz 
hue of surpassing richness. Four ether 
sorts are also produced—Malmsey, Bual, 
Sercial, and Tinta, all excellent. The first 
is too well known to require further men- 
tion; the last, from the Burgundy grape, 
resembles Port, although more delicate. 
From the Estreito district our hammock- 
bearers gayly swung us from height to height, 
under the shade of ancient chestnut forests. 
At noon we reached the edge of the wood- 
land, and a few rods of steep climbing 
brought us suddenly to the brink of a basin 
of appalling depth. We stood on the edge 
of the Grande Curral das Freiras, and gazed 
upon one of the most sublime landscapes on 
the face of the globe. ‘The form of the val- 
ley at once suggests a crater, but geologists 
assure us that such is not its character. 
The bottom of the gorge is 2,500 feet above 
the sea-level, while the average height of its 
sides is over 2,000 feet, often vertical. At the 
north-eastern end are grouped Ruivo, Tor- 
res, Sidrao, Canario, and Torrinhas, soaring 
nearly 4,000 feet above the torrent which 
courses along the bottom of the cafon and 
slips away to the sea through a cleft too nar- 
row to permit of a road. The ragged ndges 
and needle-like pinnacles towered rosy- 
red against a sky of an azure far deeper than 
is seen in our climate. In the center of the 
Curral, on a small green plateau, stands the 
white Church of N. S. de Livramente, sur- 
rounded by the thatched roofs of a hamlet, 
appearing at that depth like mites. Of less 
extent than the Yosemite, the Curral scarce- 
ly yields to that in actual grandeur; there 
is the same abruptness of precipice, the 
same impressive sublimity in the grouping 
of peaks, to produce, within a narrow com- 
pass, an overpowering effect, while the mass- 


ing of light and shade is perhaps superior, | 
| politeness, to make up for what was lacking 


presenting contrasts of terrific strength as 


cliffs project into space ruddy as living coals | 
in the blaze of sunset, while the ravines re- | 


cede into unfathomable depths of Tartarean 
mystery and gloom. The local coloring is 





also varied and rich, affording the artist not 
only chiaro-oscuro and form, but also color, 
the musical or emotional element in land- 
scape. 

From this spot we proceeded a couple of 
miles farther, until we could look into the 
Gorge of the Serra d’Agoa, which, in the 
form of a right angle, runs from the Curral 
to the sea, and is but little inferior to it in 
sublimity. Winding aleng a narrow dyke, 
which separates the two gorges, we came to 
a place where the dividing rock was not 
over twenty feet wide. On either side was 
a chasm of not less than 2,000 feet. Among 
so many astonishing views it is difficult to 
select the finest, but after surveying about 
every striking prospect in Madeira, I am 
inclined to think, excepting the view from 
Ruivo, that this one is the most impressive, 
and as few travelers ever go beyond the 
first halt on the edge of the Curral, most 
heartily advise them to push on a little far- 
ther, to the dyke, and to the rock called 
“Boccha dos Inamorados,” in spite of the 
remonstrances of the hammock-bearers. 
Skirting the perpendicular, streamy sides of 
Pico Grande, we descended into the romantic 
recesses of the Serra d’Agoa, densely wood- 
ed with primeval forests of the grotesque 


and dusky til, which is found only on this 


island and the Canaries. The forms and 
grouping of the castellated peaks, as seen 
from the venda, where we halted for agoa 
diente, is extraordinarily beautiful. From 
here we again scaled the ridge which sepa- 
rates the northern and southern sides, and 
almost falling down the steep slopes of the 
Pico das Freiras, plunged into the valley of 
San Vincente, the finest of the cultivated 
gorges of the island. It is of considerable 
length, and the sun had already robed the 
regular bastions, 3,000 feet high, of the east- 
ern side of the valley, in golden light, and 
shrouded the walls of the Paul de Serra, 
5,000 feet high, on the opposite side, in 
purple gloom, as we passed from stream to 
stream, and amid the mingled music of 
peasant girls and cascades, arrived at the 
inn. The scenery of San Vincente is supe- 
rior to the accommodations furnished to 
travelers. I learned three things about the 
landlord: he was corregidor, also a stupid 
ignoramus, and also possessor of a bad repu- 
tation. His wife endeavored, by officious 


in the character of landlord and provisions. 
The latter consisted chiefly of chickens 
dressed up in various fashions, all equally 
tasteless. Like most of the poultry served 
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to tourists in Madeira, outside of Funchal, the 
chickens aforesaid had hardly learned to 
peep before they found themselves in the 
soup-tureen. My room overlooked “the 
mountains and the sea,” in which respect it 
resembled Marathon! The floor was cover- 
ed with beans spread out to dry, but the 
sheets were clean, and had been laid up in 
rose leaves, which gave them an agreeable 
fragrance, reminding me of Izaak Walton’s 
Bleak Hall, where the linen was scented 
with lavender. 

The next morning we were off for Seixal. 
Proceeding down the valley of San Vincente, 
we reached the shore through a narrow pas- 
sage between lava cliffs, and for a mile or two 


kept on a level with the sea; then the road | 
The northern | 


assumed another character. 
coast of Madeira is for the most part a per- 
pendicular cliff, divided here and there by 
ravines, and occasionally presenting a nar- 
row shelf at the base. Nothing like a sandy 


beach is anywhere to be seen. Until within | 


ten years, Seixal could only be reached by 
perilous goat-paths over the moun.ains or 
by boats, in summer-time. But the road 


we passed over has been more recently hewn 
by pickaxe and gunpowder out of solid rock 
in the vertical face of the cliffs, at an aver- 


age height of one hundred and fifty feet 
above the sea, while the precipice towers 
many hundred feet above. The road we 
found wholly without a parapet, and rarely 
over five feet wide; in many places, between 
three and four feet only. Occasionally, we 
came to a waterfall having a plunge of one 
thousand feet or more, and the road was 
then tunneled under the cascade. I con- 
fess to an “ awesome feeling” whenever we 
came to an angle in the road so abrupt that 
the hammock bearers stood on opposite 
sides, while the hammock actually, and with- 
out exaggeration, hung in mid-air over the 
surf which thundered far below. Several un- 
comfortable accidents have occurred here. 
The road was interrupted by the Ribeira 
Inferno, a highly romantic gorge, and then 
continued of the same character several 
miles further to Seixal. After lunching on 
the porch of the village church, which com- 
mands a fine prospect of land and sea, we 
returned to San Vincente for the night, and 
started next morning for Funchal by way of 
Ponto Delgada and Sant’ Anna, along the 
sea. Much of the road on this day resem- 
bled the road to Seixal, never quite so nar- 
row, however, and generally protected by a 
low parapet so that it is passable by horses ; 
but it is much higher, and at Boa Ventura 











springs suddenly to the height of near a 
thousand feet, and one must have a cool 
head when he looks over upon the ocean 
below. Want of space forbids further de- 
scription of the grandeur and beauty of this 
day’s journey, although my enthusiasm in- 
creased with every step; and the more I re- 
flect upon the scenery of Madeira, the more 
do I feel that neither language nor pencil 
can exaggerate the natural attractions of 


| this, the finest of the Atlantic isles. 


It is evident that Madeira presents to an 
American in search of something new, a re- 


| sort abounding in novel and valuable at- 


tractions. For the invalid afflicted with nerv- 
ous or pulmonary complaints, its climate is 
probably unsurpassed ; the air has the rare 
and exquisite quality of making one oblivi- 
ous that there is such a thing, suggesting 
neither too much moisture, nor over-dry- 
ness, neither malaria ner megrims. The 
mean summer heat is 76°, while light clouds 
canopy the landscape at midday, and mod- 
erate the fervor of the direct rays of the 
sun. The foliage is always green, every 
month has a profusion of flowers peculiar to 
itself, the bees gather honey all the year 
round. The number of steamers, including 


| the Lisbon packet, which touch at Funchal 


on the passage between Europe, Africa, and 
Brazil, averages one a day, and, in addition, 
the cable has just been laid between Portu- 
gal and Funchal, thus keeping the sojourner 
in Madeira sufficiently within the tide of 
events to prevent mental stagnation, besides 
rendering a stay on the island anything but 
a captivity dependent on winds or long in- 
tervals of waiting; while the number of 
strangers spending the winter there, and the 
excellence of the boarding-houses, furnish 
social advantages and domestic comforts at 
a moderate rate. Those who seek Madeira 
for health should go there in October, and 
remain well into the spring; but hunters 
after scenery and novelty will find it agree- 
able to arrive at Funchal without regard to 
times and seasons. My own preference 
would be from March to September, or, 
better still, from January to December, thus 
avoiding the scorching heats alternating with 
cold storms which make a purgatory of our 
summers, and the still more injurious furnace 
air and January thaws of our winters. In 
climate, Madeira may well be reckoned 
among the Isles of the Blest, for, in a word, 


“The climate’s delicate; the air most sweet, 
Fertile the isle much surpassing 
The praise it bears.” 
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MY TOURMALINE: Part II. 


BY SAXE HOLM. 


Ir was thought best that Ally should | 


know nothing of the circumstances of her 
father’s death, nor of his funeral. It was 
enough for her trusting little soul to be told 
that he had died. There was no bond of 
love between them. He had represented to 
her only terror and suffering, since her baby- 
hood. The strongest proof of this was the 
fact that she never mentioned his name; of 
her mother she had no recollection ; her life 
had been almost incredibly sad; it was hard 
to conceive how a child could have lived to 
be eleven years old, and have had so few 
associations stamped on her mind, either 
with places or people. Her memories seem- 
ed to be chiefly of hunger and loneliness, 
and terror of her father; of room after room 
in which she had been left alone, day after 
day, and sometimes night after night, for 
weeks and months; and of long journeys 
which were one shade less dreadful than 
the solitary confinement had been, because, 
as she said quietly: “ Everybody spoke to 
me, and I liked that.” 

It was a marvel how, in this hard life, had 
grown the grace and instincts which made 
Ally so lovable. She had had no books, no 
toys; she had known no other child; she 
had spent whole years of days, simply 
watching the sun and the sky, as a little sav- 
age might in the forest; but in place of the 
savage’s sense of freedom, she had had the 
constant pain of constraint and fear. There 
was a certain fine fiber in her nature, which 
had saved her from being benumbed and 
dulled by these; had transmuted the suffer- 
ing into a patience all the more beautiful that 
it was so unconscious. It was certain that 
this fine organization must have come from 
her mother. If only we could have known, 
— if only we could have found a clue to her 
history! But Ally had no recollections of 
her; and the few papers found in her father’s 
possession threw no light on his past or his 
plans for the future. What could have 
brought him to this remote spot, no one 
could divine; and where their luggage had 
been left, Ally did not know. 

“Tt’s just as if she had been dropped out 
of the skies to me,” said Jim, one day as we 
were talking it all over; “and that is just 
where I used to look up, and think I saw 
little girl angels flying, when I was a little 
fellow, and used to cry for a sister. I re- 





member once, when I was only eight years 
old, I spoke right out loud, in church, at 
prayer-time and asked my mother, ‘Oh, 
mamma, isn’t there the least chance of my 
ever having a little sister?’ And afterward, 
when she talked with me about it, she cried 
so, that I never said another word about a 
sister to her, till she died. But I remember 
I said to her then: ‘I know I'll have a sis- 
ter some day! I know I will! You see if I 
don’t! How can you be so sure God never 
will give me one?’ And now, you see, I 
have got one.” 

Yes! It was indeed as if Ally had been 
dropped out of the skies into Jim’s hands. 
We were her only friends in the country,—so 
far as we knew, in the world,—and all that 
she could tell us«of herself was that she was 
eleven years old, and that her name was 
Alice Fisher. 

She was a marvelous child. Mrs. Bunk- 
er’s homely words told the exact truth of 
her; they came to my mind constantly in the 
course of our first days at the Parsonage. 
“She's jest like a lamb, and yit there 
ain’t nothin’ stoopid about her.” She 
obeyed, with an instant and pathetic docil- 
ity, the slightest suggestion from any one of 


| us; she rarely made a movement of her 


own accord. Wherever we placed her, 
whatever we gave her to do, there she 


| staid; with that thing she continued to oc- 


cupy herself until some one proposed a 
change. 

This was the result of the long patience 
she had learned in her sad years of solitude 
and confinement. But her eager brown 
eyes watched with intensest interest every- 
thing that happened within her sight, and 
no word that was spoken escaped her atten- 
tion. At family prayers, while the Bible 
was being read, her face was a study. She 
had known but dimly of God and of Christ, 
and she had never in her life said a prayer 
until she had knelt by her new mother's 
side on the first evening of our arrival. 

The next morning, immediately after 
prayers, we were all startled by this question 
from her: 

“ Why don’t you go into the room where 
God is? Is it that one?” pointing to the 
closed door on the opposite side of the 
hall. 


The little, ignorant child had felt to her 
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heart’s core the same atmosphere which had 
so impressed us when we first heard Parson 
Allen pray. She felt, as we knew, that he 
was speaking to some one very near. Every 
fiber of motherhood in Mrs. Allen’s heart 
twined around this sensitive, loving, help- 
less little creature. 

“ She seems to me like a babe,” she said ; 
“like a babe found in the wilderness. I 
hope we may be guided to nurture her 
aright, for I believe she is a child of very 


rare gifts. She has not known the name of - 


Christ, but she has lived his life, and I have 
a conviction that she is one of his chosen 
ones.” 

No danger but that Ally would be nurt- 
ured aright in the house of which Dorothy 
Allen’s sweet soul was the central warmth, 
and the man she had loved well enough to 
marry was the light and strength. I have 
seen many households, households of wealth 
and culture, households of simple and up- 
right living, but I have never seen one 
which so filled my ideal of a home as this 
plain and poor little parsonage. ‘The secret 
of it all lay in the fact that its life was ideal- 
ized ; idealized, first, by Dorothy Allen’s lov- 
ingness and her fine sense of beauty and 
grace ; secondly, by her husband’s fine sense 
of moral truth, and his devotion to thought 
and study. Parson Allen was a rare scholar. 
Only his great modesty prevented his being 
known as one of the finest Greek scholars in 
the country; but all his learning did not in 
the least detract from the “simplicity of 
Christ,” with which he was filled. I shall 
never, in any world, hear a grander outburst 
of praise from lips of saint or angel than 
these words seemed to me, pronounced as 
he often used to pronounce them at the end 
of his morning prayer: “For the sake of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the blessed and only 
Potentate, the King of kings, and Lord of 
lords; who only hath immortality, dwelling 
in the light which no man can approach 
ui to; whom no man hath seen nor can see; 
to whom be honor and power everlasting. 
Amen.” 

His enthusiasm for study, his recognition 
and love of high thoughts, were no less 
hearty than his enthusiasm for Christ and 
his love of souls. There were no limitations 
to his religion. Life, from Adam until now, 
was to him all one great beautiful revelation 
of God. He was a devoted disciple of 
Christ; he believed with all his heart in the 
Christian dispensation; but he walked also 
with Socrates and Plato, and was broad 
enough to feel that he did Christ’s words no 





dishonor, when he read side by side with 
them at our morning prayers, the bravest 
and most religious words of men who, dying 
before Christ was born, yet saw and preach- 
ed and lived the truths for whose sake Christ 
died. Ah, never did two boys sit at the 
feet of a wiser, stronger, sweeter teacher than 
Parson Allen. Our winter with him was 
worth more to us than all our after years in 
college. The lessons which we recited to 
him from text-books were the smallest part 
of the education he gave us. The Plato 
that I read to him I have forgotten. The 
Plato that he read to us is part of my life. 
No less rare than his power of com- 
pelling us unconsciously to assimilate intel- 
lectual truths, was his wife’s power of giving 
us spiritual tests, and arousing in us a need 
of the highest living. We did not know, as 
the noiseless and gentle days slipped by, 
how much beauty they bore. We did not 
know in what their charm lay; but when we 
went into the presence of those who lived on 
a lower plane, for smaller ends, and with a less 
love of beauty, less depth of insight and feel- 
ing, we recognized the change in the atmos- 
phere, as one does who comes suddenly 
from pure, outside air, into the confined and 
impure air of a house. I might write pages 
in the endeavor to explain this fact; to ana- 
lyze the fine flavor which Dorothy Allen 
knew how to give, or rather, could not help 
giving, to life; but my words would be vain. 
It was not that she was always gentle, low- 
voiced, dainty, and full of repose; it was 
not that she knew how to produce in her 
simple household, and with small means, the 
effect of almost luxury of living, in all mat- 
ters of food and service, and personal com- 
fort; it was not that she had, spite of her 
Quaker training, a passion for color; and 
from December round to December, never 
permitted her home to be one day without 
the brightness of blossoming flowers; it was 
not that her warm, active nature was thor- 
oughlyalive to all the events. all the inter- 
ests of the day, and that she had ever some 
new thing to speak of with eager interest, 
and found the days far too short for inquir- 
ing into all the matters which she desired to 
search out. It was no one of these; it was 
not all of these. I have seen women of 
whom all these things were true, but they 
did not create a home as did this woman. 
Neither was it the great lovingness of her 
nature, marvelous as that was: God makes 
many women who are all love and loving- 
ness. It was—so far as language can state 
it—it was because in all these traits, into 
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every one of the acts springing from them, 
there entered a deep significance, a sym- 
bolic meaning, a spiritual vitality, born of 
her intensity of temperament and purity 
of nature. The smallest thing had its 
soul, as well as its body; and the soul 
radiated through and through the body un- 
til transfiguration became an ever present 
reality. For thirty-three years, she had 
every morning laid by her husband’s plate, 
before breakfast, a bunch of flowers—or at 
least, a green leaf, if no flowers were to be 
found. When Jim first saw her do this, he 
came to me, and said: “ Will, that’s the 
way the Lord meant a woman and a man 
should love each other. That geranium- 
flower she put down by his plate this morn- 
ing wasn’t simply a geranium-flower—either 
to her or to him. Oh, if I were a poet, I’d 
just write what I saw in her eyes. They 
said, ‘All the summers of the world, all the 
sun, all the light, all the color, have gone to 
make up these blossoms; since the beginning 
of time, the moment has been journeying on 
at which it should bloom, in the spot where 
my hand could gather it for thee; my vow 
is no less than its! Love it for to-day, my 
love! reverence it, and to-morrow another 
blossom will bloom either here or in eternity, 
also for thee!’” 

“Oh, Jim,” I said, “you ought to have 
been a woman. I don’t believe the dear 
old mother thought any such thing. She 
knows that Domuinie loves flowers; that’s 
all!” 

“ All!” exclaimed Jim, “I tell you the 
flower’s nothing! It might be a pebble; 
it might be a crown of diamonds and pearls. 
It’s the soul of love, and the symbol of life, 
when she lays it down there of a morning. 
It’s just so when she hands him a newspa- 
per, for that matter. I’ve seen him look up 
at her as if she had just that minute given 
him herself for the first time, dear old lovers 
that they are. And if you watch, you'll 
see that he has that flower about him all 
day somewhere ; if it isn’t in his fingers, it’s 
lying on his desk, or in his button-hole. 
I’ve seen him read a whole forenoon with it 
in his hand. I wonder if anything like it 
will ever happen to you or me, in this world, 
Will ?” 

“ May be to you, Jim; not to me. I’m 
too prosaic. I shouldn’t understand it. I 
don’t half know what you mean now,” re- 


plied I. But, in spite of my words, I did | 


know dimly, and wondered, as Jim had 
wondered, if it were ever to be mine. 
“T don’t know, old fellow,” said Jim. 





“ T’ve a notion that the Dominie was some- 
thing such a fellow as you are; he isn’t a 
bit hke her, anyhow. That's the reason he 
worships her so. Now, I am like her. I 
know just how she feels about fifty things 
a day, when you are only listening to what 
she says, and trying to make it out that 
way, just as you do with me, you dear, old, 
honest, sturdy, strong, slow fellow, worth 
a thousand of me, any day. But if I were 
a woman, and you loved me, you’d under- 
‘stand me just as the Dominie understands 
mother.” 

In this warmth of love and care, little 
Alice bloomed out like the geraniums in the 
deep window-seats. At the end of two 
weeks no one would have known the child, 
except by the hazel-brown eyes. Suffering 
and feebleness had not disguised or dimmed 
the beauty of those; neither could joy and 
health add to it. They were simply and 
forever perfectly beautiful. One looked 
from them to the shining, yellow curls, and 
then back from the yellow curls to the brown 
eyes, in almost incredulity of the wonderful 
combination. Each day we feared to see 
the golden hue change on the sunny head, 
but it never changed, never! 

It soon became our habit to take Ally 
with us on all our rambles. She was as 
nimble and as tireless as a squirrel, and so 
full of joy in all things she saw that she was 
a perpetual delight to us. She ran between 
us, holding a hand of each; she ran before 
us, her golden curls reaching far back on the 
wind; she lagged behind, hiding mischiev- 
ously behind a tree or rock, and laughing 
loud like an infant to hear us call her. 
Sometimes we clasped our hands together 
and carried her proudly aloft higher than 
our heads, and holding on clingingly to each 
neck. When we put her down, she always 
kissed Jim, saying: “Thank you, brother 
Jim,” and then, turning to me: “Thank 
you, too, Mr. Will; would you like to have 
me kiss you?” 

One day I said to her, as we were sitting 
under a tree: “ Ally, you always kiss Jim 
without asking him. How do you know he 
likes it? Why don’t you kiss me without 
asking me ?” 

“ Why, he is my brother,” she said instant- 
ly, “he wants me to kiss him always,” and 
she sprang up with a wonderfully agile 
spring which he had taught her, and lit on 
his shoulder, where she sat perched like a 
bird, kissing him over and over. Then, she 
said more gravely : “Brother Jim didn’t 
say you were my brother. He said you 
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were just the same as my brother. There 
isn’t any same as brother about kisses.” 

Oh, marvelous maid-child of eleven! Jim 
laughed, but I had a strange sense of pain 
in the child’s words, and I waited sorely for 
days and days, for her to kiss me, sponta- 
neously and freely as she kissed Jim. 

The Indian summer lingered late and 
long. The maples turned scarlet and gold, 
the ash-trees to purple and yellow, till the 
forests outvied the sunrise and sunset. Little 
Alice had never seen this sight. It gave 
her delight so great that it bordered on pain. 
Day after day she filled the house with the 
bright boughs. Not a corner, hardly a chair, 
but had the glittering leaves lying in it; it 
was as if they floated down among us 
through the roof; and Ally was never seen 
without them in her hand, or placed fantas- 
tically around her belt or in her hair. It 
grieved her very heart that they must die. 

“Oh, why do they not stay on all the 
winter, brother Jim?” she said. “Why can 
they not be this color all summer? I sup- 
pose God likes green best? Is there any 
other world where he lets the trees be red 
and yellow all the time ?” 

One afternoon, we were returning very late 
from a ramble in the woods, now nearly 
leafless. Ally had made a long wreath of 
crimson oak-leaves, and we had thrown it 
round and round her shoulders and neck, 
till it looked like a mantle of red, with long 
ends trailing down behind. Her golden 
curls fluttered like sunbeams across it, and 
as she ran lightly before us, and, lifting up 
one end of the crimson wreath in her hand, 
looked archly through it over her shoulder, 
laughing and crying out: “ Now, I am an 
oak-tree running away from you,” Jim drew 
a long-sighing breath and whispered to me: 
“Oh, Will, does she look lke a mortal 
child? I think she is an angel and will fly 
away presently.” 

At that instant, she stumbled over a pro- 
jecting root of a tree and fell heavily to the 
ground without a cry. She was several rods 
in advance of us; before we reached her, she 
had fainted. 

We were almost paralyzed with terror; 
we were two miles from home, and on the 
top of a rough and rocky ledge, the face of 
which was so thickly grown with scrub oaks, 
that we had found great difficulty in forcing 
our way through. “Oh, Will, how are we to 
get her home ?” gasped Jim, as he lifted her 
up. The poor little white face, with its yel- 
low curls, fell limp and lifeless on his shoul- 
der, and the torn oak wreaths tangled them- 





| selves around his arms. She looked as if she 


were dead; but in a few moments she 
opened her eyes, and said: “I am not 
hurt, brother Jim, not a bit. Where is the 
pretty green stone ?” 

“Oh, Ally dear, are you sure you're not 
hurt?” exclaimed Jim; “ never mind about 
the stone, was it that made you fall ?” 

“ But I must mind about the stone,” said 
Ally. “You haven’t got any such stone 
among all yours; it was as pretty almost as 
the leaves; it’s right down here, under the 
old root that tripped me up. I wanted to 
get it for you, brother Jim ”—and she tried 
to slip away from his arms to look for it. 

“Stay still, Ally, stay still. I'll find it,” 
said I. “ What sort of stone was it?” 

“ Oh, beautiful,” said Ally, “it shone, and 
it was shaped like my prisms! Oh, do find 
it, Mr. Will.” 

I searched in vain; the old tree had been 
partially uprooted, and its scrawny under- 
ground branches exposed to light, had 
twirled themselves into strange shapes. 
Stones and earth had piled up around them, 
and a big mullein was growing on the very 
top of the root; coarse white pebbles and 
sharp bits of granite were lying all about, 
but no such stone as Ally described could I 
see. 

“ Dear little Ally, you must have fancied 
it; as you fell, things looked different to 
you; there isn’t any such stone here.” 

Ally rarely contradicted, or urged any 
point; but her child’s heart was too firmly 
set on the pretty stone to abandon it with- 
out a further effort. 

“But, Mr. Will, I saw it before I fell. 
It was that tripped me up. I mean, I went 
to stoop over and pick it up, and I caught 
my foot.” This was logic irresistible. I 
searched again, but with no better result. All 
this time, Jim had been anxiously studying 
Ally’s face, and paying little attention to the 
search for the stone. 

“ Ally,” said he suddenly, “ where does it 
hurt you? Something hurts you, I know by 
your face.” 

“ My foot, just a little bit, brother Jim, but 
not if I don’t move it,” replied Alice. 

“This one?” said Jim, touching it very 
gently. 

Ally moaned in spite of herself. 

“ Yes, that one, brother Jim; please don’t 
touch it. It will be well pretty soon.” 

Ally had sprained her ankle. That was 
evident. The slightest movement or the 
slightest touch was more than she could 
bear. It was very near sunset, and fast 
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growing cold. To carry the child down 
that rocky ledge, and through the scrub oak, 
without giving her greater torture than she 
could bear, seemed impossible. But it must 
be done. 

Jim rose up very slowly, with her in his 
arms, saying, “ Now try, dear little Ally, to 
bear the pain.” 

“Yes, brother Jim, I will; it”—but the 
sentence ended in a groan. Ally was very 
much hurt. At last, I arranged a sling from 
Jim’s right shoulder in which both her legs 
could rest, and in this position she bore the 
motion better. As we moved slowly away 
from the tree, the gentle brown eyes looked 
back wistfully; in spite of the pain, she 
could not forget the stone. Suddenly she 
cried out joyfully: 

“Qh, there it is, Mr. Will. Mr. Will, 
there is the stone!” and she pointed to a 
crevice in the tree-roots, higher up than I 
had looked. 

There it was; and a most beautiful stone 
indeed! Neither Jim nor I had ever seen 
one like it. It was a crystal nearly two 
inches long, of a brilliant green color, shad- 
ing through paler and paler tints to a clear 
white, and then from white to a deep rose 
red. For a second we almost forgot Ally in 
our wonder at the gem. There was nothing 
like it in the cabinet of our college; we had 
never read of any such stone. 

“ Oh, let me carry it, Mr. Will,” pleaded 
Ally. “I won’t drop it, and it will help me 
bear my foot better;” and the sensitive 
child fixed her eyes with passionate delight 
on the crystal. 

Presently she said, feebly, “ Take the stone, 
Mr. Will. I can’t hold it. It pricks.” 

As I took it from her, a sharp shock of 
pain ran up my arm. What was this weird 
bit of crystallized red and green on which 
we had stumbled? Had we, unawares, 
linked ourselves to unseen dangers, hidden 
spells? I was ashamed of the vague sense 
of terror with which I walked on through 
the twilight recalling the whole scene: the 
little, flying maiden, with her fantastic 
red wreaths and golden curls, the strange 
stone, the mystic bond between her and it, 
the sharp and inexplicable pain which had 
shot through my frame on taking it from 
her hand. 

Ally’s sprain proved a serious hurt; it 
was almost a fracture. In two hours after 
we reached home, the slender ankle was 
firmly bound with splinters, and the dear, 
patient little face looking up from pillows 
on which the Doctor had said she must 





probably lie for some weeks. As he was 
leaving the room she said: 

“ Oh, please, Mr. Will, show my pretty 
stone to the Doctor.” 

Dr. Miller reached out his hand eagerly 
for the crystal as soon as he saw its shape 
and color. 

“ Why, bless my soul, what’s that,” he ex- 
claimed. “ You found that up on Black 
Ledge? Somebody must have dropped it. 
It’s an emerald. No, it isn’t, either. Look 
at this red in it.” 

The Doctor was thoroughly excited. He 
turned the stone over and over, held it up 
to the lamp-light, all the while muttering 
to himself, “ Most extraordinary! Never 
saw or heard of such a stone as this before ;” 
“looks like magic,” “and, by Jove, I be- 
lieve it is,” he said, dropping the stone 
suddenly on the floor, and rubbing his fin- 
gers violently. “It’s given me an electric 
shock.” 

“Tt made my hand prick,” said Ally. “I 
couldn’t hold it either.” 

The Doctor and I stooped at once to 
pick it up, and our hands touched it simul- 
taneously. Instantly the same sharp thrill 
of heat flamed up my arm as before. I 
drew back, and again I glanced uneasily at 
Ally, and felt that there was something su- 
pernatural in the bond between her and the 
stone. The Doctor sprang to his feet, 
thrust both his hands in his pockets, and 
stood ‘looking down at the crystal. Then 
he put the lamp on the floor. The carpet 
was of a pale gray. The gem shone out 
vividly upon it, and green and rose-colored 
rays gleamed and flickered through it as we 
moved the lamp from side to side. Very 
quietly Mrs. Allen bent down, and, after 
looking at it earnestly for a second or two, 
lifted it and laid it on the silver snuffer tray 
on the stand. On the polished silver it 
looked still more beautiful. Ally clapped 
her hands with delight. 

“Tt is evidently some jewel which has 
been lost,” said Mrs. Allen. “We ought to 
seek for the owner. Does thee not think it 
may be of great value?” she asked, turning 
to Dr. Miller. 

“JT don’t know anything about it, Mrs. 
Allen,” replied the Doctor. “ I am inclined 
to think there’s some kind of witchcraft 
about the thing, anyhow.” 

“But thee does not believe in any kind 
of witchcraft about anything,” said Mrs. 
Allen, with a placid twinkle in her eyes. 
“Thee knows that very well. Can thee not 
judge if it is a carven gem, or if it is in a 
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state of nature? I think I have read of 
various stones having a certain electrical 
power.” 

« Oh, it is not cut,” said the Doctor. “It’s 
a natural crystal. It’s the color that poses 
me. I have never read of such a stone.” 

“ Please let me take it a minute,” said 
Ally.” 

I laid it in her hand. She stroked it 
softly with the other hand, then raised it to 
her cheek. 

“ It gets brighter every minute Ally holds 
it,” exclaimed Jim. 
Indeed it did. 
tions of it in the child’s hands, it 


As we watched the mo- 
seemed al- 


most as if a distinct light came from it, and 
Suddenly she 


played upon her features. 
dropped it, with a little cry. 

“It pricked again, brother Jim. Is it 
alive? Does it hate to have us handle it ?” 

We gathered around the bed. There lay 
the gem, silent, shining, rosy red and emer- 
ald green, on the white sheet, between Ally’s 
two little outstretched hands, which she held 
to right and left of it, as if afraid it might 
escape her. Her cheeks were scarlet and 
her eyes dilated with excitement. She 
watched it as if expecting it to move. I 
think it would have astonished none of us 
if it had. We watched it for some time in 
silence. Then Mrs. Allen laid it again on 
the silver tray, and placed the tray on a 
high shelf, saying quietly, “ I do not feel any 
of these singular sensations myself in touch- 
ing the stone. It is a most beautiful jewel. 
We must seek for the owner to-morrow, and 
now this child must go to sleep.” 

Late into the night we sat around the fire 





talking about the magic stone and making | 


the wildest conjectures about its nature, its | 
Dr. Miller was as excited as Jim | 


history. 
and I, and the Dominie seemed carried out 
of himself by the sight of it. “It brings 
more to my mind the thought of the crystal 
gates of the heavenly city,” he said, “ than 
anything I have ever seen. Who knows 
but it may be one of the gems mentioned in 
Revelations, whose names are not now well 
known.” 

Dr. Miller smiled, half reverently, half 
pityingly. 

The village called Dr. Miller an atheist, 
because of the blunt speech in which he set 
his contempt for creeds which they held 
sacred. But so much the more, by all the 
scorn which he felt for the picture of God 
as framed in the phrases of men, did he love 
the picture of God as framed in a rock, or a 
mountain, or a daisy. 





“T’ve a notion, Parson, that God makes 
jewels for more practical purposes than for 
gates to his heaven,” he said. “ If we've got 
a mine up on Black Ledge of such gems as 
this, it’s a fortune for some of us. I owna 
big piece of the ledge to the south myself, 
and I’m going up the first thing in the morn- 
ing with these boys, to see if there are any 
more stones like this one.” 

Dominie smiled, also half reverently, half 
pityingly. The two men loved each other. 

Long before light Jim and I sprang up. 
Jim went to the window. In a tone of 
utter despair he ejaculated: 

“Will!” 

The ground was white with snow—deep, 
solid, level snow. It must have snowed fu- 
riously all night. Winter had come in utter 
earnest. Side by side we stood and looked 
out on the scene. The air was thick with 
snow-flakes. We could not see ten rods 
from the house. 

“Plague take this climate,” said I. 
“ When it once comes down this way there's 
no let up to it till spring; I know all about 
it. I spent a winter in Vermont once, and 
from the first of December till the middle 
of March we never saw an inch of bare 
ground. I just hate it. Now, we can’t look 
after those stones for three months.” 

“T don’t believe there are any more of 
them, Will,” said Jim, speaking slowly and 
in an earnest tone. “I believe there was 
just that one left there for Ally, by angels, 
for all I know. Did you see how that hight 
flickered on her face when she stroked her 
cheek with the stone? And if there were 
any such stones wouldn’t Dr. Miller know? 
Shouldn’t we have seen some in the cabinet ?” 

“Oh, pshaw! you dear old Jim,” I said. 
“I agree with Dr. Miller that God don’t 
make stones on earth for gates to heaven, 
nor for angels to give to earthly children— 
not even to Ally!” I added, with a sud- 
den conscience-stricken memory of the pict- 
ure of her the night before, with the tan- 
gled crimson oak wreaths and the yellow 
curls and the flying feet, and how I myself 
had shuddered in the twilight to recall the 
thrill of hot pain which shot through my 
nerves when she first handed me the stone. 

“]T dare say we'll all get some money out 
of that old ledge yet. New minerals are all 
the time being discovered.” 

“ Money!” said Jim contemptuously. “| 
believe if a feather should drop off an angel’s 
wing you'd pick it up, and wonder what it 
would sell for.” 

“Yes, I would,” said I, very composedly ; 
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“ not wearing angels’ wings myself, and hav- 
ing no kind of use for that kind of feather! 
ra sell it as a curiosity and buy a pair of 
cassimere trousers; and so would you, old 
fellow, if you hadn’t any more money than 
I have.” 

“ Oh, forgive me, Will, dear Will, I didn’t 
mean to be rough on you!” exclaimed Jim, 
with his whole face grieved at his own 
thoughtlessness. | “ But you know I do hate 
money-making, and money-talking, and 
money-worshiping. If I hadn’t had money 
to begin with, I’d never have made a cent 
more than just enough to get bread with.” 

“T don’t believe you’d have made that, 
old boy,” laughed I. “ You would have sat 
on the sunny side of the almshouse, per- 
fectly rapt in content, watching angels in the 
clouds, and treasuring up their feathers if 
they happened to drop any! And then you 
couldn’t have adopted Ally.” 

“No,” said Jim, thoughtfully. “ After she 
came, I think I’d have carried the angels’ 
feathers to market, and made as sharp a 
bargain for them as you yourself, Will.” 

I was right. It was the winter which had | 
set in. All that day, and all the next day, 
it snowed without stopping. The village 
seemed slowly, steadily sinking in a silvery 
morass; bush after bush, stone wall after 
stone wall, fence after fence, landmark after 
landmark disappeared, until the vast tracts 
of open country lay as unbroken as an Arc- 
tic Ocean, and the very chimney-tops of the 





town looked like the heads of hopelessly 
overwhelmed travelers. On the morning | 
of the second day, Dr. Miller came in, | 
trampling, puffing, and shaking off snow | 
from shoulders, pockets, beard, everywhere ; 
he shed the powdery avalanches as a pine- 
tree sheds them when it is rocked by a 
sudden wind. 

“ Ha, boys,” he exclaimed ; “no hunting 
for precious stones on Black Ledge this 
year! We're snowed up for three months 
at least. How’ll you youngsters like that ? 
And how’s the ankle, Pussy,” he said, in a 
softer tone, turning to Ally, with such a 
smile as seldom came on his rugged face. 
A little bed had been brought into the sit- 
ting-room and set across the south window. | 
In this Ally lay, under a marvelous cover- 
let which the parishioners had presented to | 
Mrs. Allen, at the last Donation Party. It | 
was called the “ Rising Sun” pattern, the | 
villagers never having heard of the word | 
Aurora. But there was something pathetic 
in the embryonic conception which these 
hard-working New England women had 





stitched into their bed-quilt of flaming Tur- 
key red and white. A scarlet sun in the 
center shot myriad spokes of red to the 
outer edge; and minor suns with smaller 
spokes were set at regular intervals around 
it. When Ally first saw this, she was so cap- 
tivated by its splendors, that Mrs. Allen’s 
motherly heart could not resist giving it to 
her; so Ally had, as she said, “ twenty-five 
suns to keep her warm at night.” The 
child’s passion for color was intense. It 
was the forerunner of the exquisite artistic 
sense and worship of beauty in all things 
which marked her later development. She 
lay now, idly following with her tiny fore- 
finger scarlet ray after scarlet ray on the 
coverlet. The south window held two high 
abutilon-trees in full flower. Their striped 
orange bells and broad green leaves nod- 
ded above her like a fairy canopy; and at 
the foot of the bed stood the glossy, dark- 
leaved oleander-tree, with a few pink blos- 
soms left on the upper boughs. The sun 
streamed in at the four windows, and the 
reflected light from the snow world outside 
was almost too dazzling. Close by Ally’s 
side, sat Mrs. Allen, her pale gray gown, soft 
white hair, and filmy lace, making a deli- 
cious tone of relief for the sunlit reds and 
yellows. 

Dr. Miller put his hands behind him and 
stood before the fire for some moments, si- 
lently drinking in the picture. Then he 
turned suddenly to us, and said in a gruff 
tone: 

“ Boys, how d’ye like it, here?” Jim 
laughed outright. 

“Just about as well as you'd like it your- 


| self, Doctor.” 


Jim had been watching the Doctor closely. 
rhe Doctor chuckled, and clapped him on 
the shoulder. 

“Pretty good for you, boy. Bring out 
that stone of yours. Let's look at it by day- 
light. The confounded thing kept me awake 
last night. I can’t imagine what it is.” 

Ally raised herself slowly on one elbow, 
and, fumbling under her pillow, brought out 
from a miscellaneous store of treasures a 
tiny blue silk bag. In this was the crystal. 

“Mother said I could have it to sleep 
with,” she said, “but in the night I heard it 
crawling in the bag, so I moved it from un- 


| der my head. It’s alive. I guess it’ll get 


to know me.” 

Again I felt a strange shudder at the 
child’s words, and at the eager look with 
which her eyes followed the gem as she 
gave it into the Doctors hands. Again 
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we experienced the same singular sensa- 
tion, like shocks from an electric battery, 
in passing it from hand to hand. Again 
we fancied that the colors deepened while 
Ally held it, and that a peculiar iridescent 
light flashed from it when it was held near 
her face. It was very evident that she grew 
more and more excited while the stone was 
in motion in the room. Her cheeks grew 
red and the pupils of her eyes dilated, and 
she was restless; she did not like to have it 
out of her possession; still she could not 
hold it for many minutes. 

“What does make it pinch so?” she said. 
“ Poor little Stonie, is that all the way it can 
speak? Mother said the wasp pricked me 
to say ‘Let me alone;’ but this does not 
hurt; I like it.” 

Mrs. Allen looked uneasy. “Does thee 
think, Doctor, it can harm the child?” 

“No,” replied the Doctor, in a perplexed 
tone. “No, I think not. If it is, as it seems 
to me, simply a natural electricity, it may 
do good; but it is a strange thing. I'd 
give a good deal to know what it is.” 

Broad sunbeams were resting on Ally’s 
bed; the coverlet was soon warm to the 
touch. Ally laid the crystal carefully on 
one of the white spaces. ‘“Stonie does not 
look pretty on the red color,” she said. One 
of the abutilon blossoms had fallen, and she 
was slowly tearing the bright striped bell 
into strips and arranging them in fantastic 
patterns on her breast; the feathery stamens 
also lay scattered about like a shower of 
golden threads. Suddenly Ally cried out: 

“Oh, see! The flowers like Stonie: they 
follow him.” 

We all ran to her bed, and stood trans- 
fixed with astonishment at the sight. Yes, 
the flowers did follow the stone! As Ally 
drew it slowly along, the tiny shreds of the 
abutilon petals and the slender filaments of 
the stamens followed it. On touching it 
they adhered slightly to the surface, as mag- 
netized objects to a magnet. 

“Is Stonie eating them?” said Ally. “Is 
that what he lives on?” This persistent 
disposition on Ally’s part to speak of the 
stone as a living and sentient thing, childish 
as it was, and as we all the while knew it to 
be, heightened our half superstitious sense 
of mystery in the thing. For the first time 
Mrs. Allen’s face experienced a shade of 
the same feeling. 

“ My mind misgives me,” she said, slowly, 
“that it would be well for us to return this 
mysterious visitor to the place from which 
he came.” 








“Oh no, no, mother dear,” cried Ally ; 
“ not out in the cold snow, my dear Stonie,” 
and she lifted it to her lips and kissed it. 
With a little cry, she dropped it quickly, ex- 
claiming, “ He is hot as fire, I left him in the 
sun too long; he pricked me to say he did 
not like it,” and she picked the stone up 
again cautiously, and, with a timid air, half 
appealing, half resolute, dropped it into the 
little silk bag, looking all the time in Mrs. 
Allen’s eyes, and saying, “ Please let me 
keep him, mother ; he is such a pretty Stonie, 
and he’ll get to know me.” 

“ Oh yes, let her keep it,” said Dr. Miller, 
“it’s only a crystal. We're foolish to be so 
stirred up about a bit of stone, just because 
we never saw anything like it before. I 
dare say there are a few more stones on the 
earth we don’t know. We're nothing but 
ignoramuses,—at least I am,—begging your 
pardon, Mistress Allen.” 

Mrs. Allen smiled. “I know only too 
well how ignorant I am of all the treasures 


| in this wonderful world,” she said. “The word 


that thee used did not stir any resentment 
in my heart, I assure thee. But does thee 
really think it is safe for the child to have 
for a plaything a stone which has such 
strange properties as this? And does thee 
not think it may be a jewel of value lost by 
some stranger on the hill?” 

Dr. Miller sprang to Ally’s bed and bent 
over it. In that moment, almost before she 
had put the stone fairly back into the bag, 
the child had fallen asleep. It seemed an 
unnatural sleep to have come so suddenly, 
and yet her breathing was peaceful, her 
pulse regular, and her cheeks were less 
flushed than before. 

“ It’s the electricity ; it must be,” said the 
Doctor, more to himself than tous. “ No,” 
he continued, “I do not see any danger in 
the thing. ‘The electrical properties of the 
stone must be slight, and the child will soon 
weary of it as of any other toy. But the 
first thing we'll do, boys, when the snow 
breaks up, ‘ll be to go to Black Ledge, and 
hunt up the rest, if there are any more. 
There’s something worth looking into. I'm 
confident of that, but I must not spend my 
time this way!” And the Doctor was off 
almost without a good-bye. 

The Doctor’s prediction that Ally would 
soon weary of the stone was not fulfilled. 
Six long weeks the patient little creature lay 
on her bed, in the south window, under the 
abutilon canopy, and the mysterious crystal 
was her inseparable plaything. When she 
was not holding it up and turning it over 
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and over in the light, she kept it in sight, 
laying it always on the white spaces in the 
coverlet, and as far as possible from the 
scarlet; and I observed that when she was 
lying still, apparently in a reverie, her eyes 
were usually fastened upon the stone. We 
grew familiar with its strange electric and 
magnetic phenomena, and even amused 
ourselves by passing it rapidly from hand to 
hand after it had been heated by friction 
and by the sunlight. 

As our superstitious uneasiness about it 
wore away, our interest in it diminished, and 
sometimes for weeks we did not think of it, 
except when Ally called our attention to its 
beauty or its mysterious powers. She still 
persisted in speaking of it as if it were alive, 
and caressing and loving it as if it could 
reciprocate all her affection. 

“Stonie knows me now,” she would often 
say. “He does not know any of the rest 
of you; you don’t love him. He hardly 
ever pricks me now; he only purrs on my 
fingers.” 

It was an odd thing that Mrs. Allen never 
felt this sensation. Her nerves were so 
strong that the powerful influence, whatever 
it might be, produced no disturbance on the 
equipoise of her system. Jim was more 
sensitive to it than any one except Ally her- 
self. He knew instantly on approaching 
Ally if she had been playing with the stone. 
He could tell with his eyes shut, by touching 
her hands, in which hand the stone lay; and 
he never entirely lost the first feeling of fear 
and repulsion with which we regarded the 
gem. He said again and again to me: 

“ Will, I’m ashamed of the feeling, but I 
do hate to have Ally keep that stone. I can’t 
shake off a sort of presentiment that evil 
will some day come to her through it. I do 
wish it could be lost, but it is never away 
from her one second. At night she hides it 
under her pillow, and by day she carries it 
in her pocket. I do believe there is a spell 
about the thing.” 

“ Well, it isn’t a spell that does the child 
harm, anyhow,” I always replied to him, 
“ for certainly never in this world did a child 
grow strong and tall and beautiful faster 
than she is growing. You have it so firmly 
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fixed in your head that she isn’t a mortal 
child, like other children, that you can’t see 
anything connected with her as it really is.” 

I was not conscious of the feeling, but a 
deep-rooted jealousy of Jim was already 
growing up in my heart, and distorting my 
thoughts of both him and Ally. Gentle 
and loving as she always was to every human 
being, there was a certain spontaneous, exu- 
berant overflow of affection toward Jim, 
which made her manner to every one else 
seem cold by contrast. I was not sure, but 
it seemed to me that even dear Mrs. Allen 
felt this. I sometimes saw her eyes rest upon 
the two when they were frolicking together, 
with an expression of pain. The day came 
when I understood what that pain had meant. 

Long before spring we had ceased to talk 
about going to Black’ Ledge to look for the 
magic stones, but Ally never forgot it. One 
bright day in April, when the drops falling 
from the eaves had melted a little circle 
around the roots of the lilac-tree, and 
brought to light a few tiny pale green shoots 
of grass, Ally turned from the window, 
and said to me: 

“Mr. Will, see, there is the ground again! 
Pretty soon the snow will be gone, and we 
can look for Stonie’s friends. Poor Stonie! 
he would have been very lonely all winter 
if it hadn’t been for me. We'll take him 
up with us, and he will show us the way.” 

“ But, Ally, how can a stone show people 
the way? ‘That’s a silly speech, little girl,” 
said I. 

“No, Mr. Will,” she answered gravely. 
“Tt isn’t silly, because it is true. Stonie 
won't show you, because he don’t know you; 
but he will show me. He tells me a great 
many things when we are all alone together, 
don’t you, Stonie?” And she took the little 
blue silk bag from her pocket and laid it 
against her cheek. As she did so her eyes 
dilated and her cheeks flushed, and again 
the uncomfortable sense of something super- 
natural in the stone, and in the bond between 
Ally and it, swept over me. “Who knows 
but Jim is right, after all! I wonder if we 
should love Ally any less if she didn’t have 
that stone?” I said to myself, as I pondered 
her words and looks. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE OLD HOME. 


An out-door quiet held the earth 
Beneath the winter moon, 

The cricket chirped in cozy mirth, 

And the kettle crooned, upon the hearth, 
A sweet, old-fashioned tune. 


The old clock ticked, a drowsy race, 
With the clicking of the cricket, 

And red coals in the chimney-place 

Peeped out, with many a rosy face, 
Like berries in a thicket. 


The crane’s arm empty, stuck out stiff, 
And tinware on the shelves 
Twinkled and winked at every gliff, 
In the flickering fire-light, as if 
They whispered to themselves. 


The good dame, in her ruffled cap, 
Counted her stitches slowly, 


And the old man, with full many a gap, 
Read from the Big Book on his lap, 
The good words, wise and holy. 


The old clock clicked; the old man read, 
His deep voice pausing, lowering; 
The good wife nodded, dropped her head— 

The lids of both were heavy as lead— 
They were sound asleep and snoring. 
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Oh, hale old couple! sweet each dream, 
While—all the milk-pans tilting— 
Puss paints her whiskers in the cream, 
Till John and the belated team 
Bring Maggie from the quilting. 


May Time, I pray, when failing years 
Make thin my voice and thrapple, 

Find my last days of life like theirs, 

As sweet with children’s love and prayers, 
And like a winter apple. 
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BeroreE the war for the Union, in the 
times of the old army, there had been peace 
throughout the country for thirteen years. 
Regiments existed in their officers, but the 
ranks were thin—the more so the better, 
since the United States possessed few forts 
and seemed in chronic embarrassment over 
her military children, owing to the flying 
foot-ball of public opinion, now “ standing 
army pro,” now “ standing army con,” with 
more or less allusion to the much-enduring 
Cesar and his legions, the ever-present 
ghost of the political arena. 

In those days the few forts were full and 
much state was kept up; the officers were 
all graduates of West Point, and their wives 
graduates of the first families. They prided 
themselves upon their antecedents, and if 
there was any aristocracy in the country, it 
was in the circles of army life. 

Those were pleasant days—pleasant for 
the old soldiers who were resting after 
Mexico—pleasant for young soldiers des- 
tined to die on the plains of Gettysburg or 
the cloudy heights of Lookout Mountain. 
There was an esprit de corps in the little 
band, a dignity of bearing, and a ceremo- 
nious state, lost in the great struggle which 
came afterward. That great struggle now 
lies ten years back; yet, to-day, when the 
silver-haired veterans meet, they pass it over 
as a thing of the present, and go back to the 
times of the “ old army.” 

Up in the northern straits, between blue 
Lake Huron, with its clear air, and gray 
Lake Michigan, with its silver fogs, lies the 
bold Island of Mackinac. Clustered along 
the beach, which runs around its half-moon 
harbor, are the houses of the old French 
village, nestling at the foot of the cliff ris- 
ing behind, crowned with the little white 
fort, the stars and stripes floating above it 
against the deep blue sky. Beyond, on all 


sides, the forest stretches away, cliffs finish- | 


ing it abruptly, save one slope at the far end 
of the island, three miles distant, where the 
British landed in 1812. That is the whole 
of Mackinac. 

The island has a strange sufficiency 
of its own; it satisfies; all who have lived 
there feel it. The island has a wild beauty 
of its own; it fascinates ; all who have lived 
there love it. Among its aromatic cedars, 
along the aisles of its pine-trees, in the gay 
company of its maples, there is companion- 








ship. On its bald northern cliffs, bathed in 
sunshine and swept by the pure breeze, there 
is exhilaration. Many there are, bearing 
the burden and heat of the day, who look 
back to-the island with the tears that rise 
but do not fall, the sudden longing despond- 
ency that comes occasionally to all, when 
the tired heart cries out: ‘“‘O, to escape, to 
flee away, far, far away, and be at rest!” 

In 1856 Fort Mackinac held a major, a 
captain, three lieutenants, a chaplain and a 
surgeon, besides those subordinate officers 
who wear stripes on their sleeves, and whose 
rank and duties are mysteries to the unini- 
tiated. The force for this array of com- 
manders was small, less than a company ; 
but what it lacked in quantity it made up in 
quality, owing to the continual drilling it re- 
ceived. 

The days were long at Fort Mackinac; 
happy thought! drill the men. So when 
the major had finished, the captain began, 
and each lieutenant was watching his chance. 
Much state was kept up also. Whenever 
the major appeared—“ commanding officer ; 
guard, present arms,” was called down the 
line of men on duty, and the guard hastened 
to obey, the major acknowledging the salute 
with stiff precision. By day and by night 
sentinels paced the walls. True, the walls 
were crumbling, and the whole force was 
constantly engaged in propping them up, 
but none the less did the sentinels pace with 
dignity. What was it to the captain if, 
while he sternly inspected the muskets in 
the block-house, the lieutenant, with a de- 
tail of men, was hard at work strengthening 
its underpinning? None the less did he 
inspect. The sally-port, mended but impos- 
ing, the flag-staff with its fair weather and 
storm flags, the frowning iron grating, the 
sidling white causeway, constantly falling 
down and as constantly repaired, which led 
up to the main entrance ; the well-preserved 
old cannon—all showed a strict military rule. 
When the men were not drilling they were 
propping up the fort, and when they were 
not propping up the fort they were drilling. 
In the early days, the days of the first 
American commanders, military roads had 
been made through the forest, roads even 
now smooth and solid, although trees of a 
second growth meet overhead. But that 
was when the fort was young and stood 
firmly on its legs. In 1856 there was no 





time for road-making, for when military 
duty was over there was always more or 
less mending to keep the whole fortification 
from sliding down hill into the lake. 

On Sunday there was service in the little 
chapel, an upper room overlooking the in- 
side parade-ground. Here the kindly Epis- 
copal chaplain read the chapters about Ba- 
laam and Balak, and always made the same 
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impressive pause after “Let me die the | 


death of the righteous, and let my last end 
be like his.” (Dear old man! he has gone. 
Would that our last end might indeed be 
like his.) Not that the chaplain confined 
his reading to the Book of Numbers; but 
as those chapters are appointed for the Au- 
gust Sundays, and as it was in August that 
the summer visitors came to Mackinac, the 
little chapel is in many minds associated 
with the patient Balak, his seven altars, and 
his seven rams. 

There was state and discipline in the fort 
even on Sundays; bugle-playing marshaled 
the congregation in, bugle-playing marshaled 
them out. If the sermon was not finished, so 
much the worse for the sermon, but it made 
no difference to the bugle; at a given mo- 
ment it sounded, and out marched all the 
soldiers, drowning the poor chaplain’s hurry- 
ing voice with their tramp down the stairs. 
The officers attended service in full uniform, 
sitting erect and dignified in the front seats. 
We used to smile at the grand air they had, 
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girl had French, English, and Indian blood 
in her veins, the three races mixing and in- 
termixing among her ancestors according to 
the custom of the North-western border. A 
bold profile delicately finished, heavy blue 
black hair, light blue eyes looking out unex- 
pectedly from under black lashes and brows; 
a fair white skin, neither the rose-white of 
the blonde nor the cream-white of the orien 
tal brunette; a rounded form with small 
hands and feet—showed the mixed beauties 
of three nationalities. Yes; there could be 


| no doubt but that Jeannette was singularly 


lovely, albeit ignorant utterly. Her dress 
was as much of a mélange as her ancestry ° 
a short skirt of military blue, Indian leggins 
and moccasins, a red jacket and little red 
cap embroidered with beads. The thick 
braids of her hair hung down her back, and 
on the lounge lay a large blanket-mantle 


, lined with fox skins and ornamented with 


from the stately gray-haired major down to | 


the youngest lieutenant fresh from the Point. 


| 
} 


But brave hearts were beating under those | 


fine uniforms, and when the great struggle 
came, one and all died on the field in the 
front of the battle. Over the grave of the 
commanding officer is inscribed “ Maijor- 
General,” over the captain’s is “ Brigadier,” 
and over each young lieutenant is “ Colonel.” 
They gained their promotion in death. 

I spent many months at Fort Mackinac 
with Archie; Archie was my nephew, killed 
at Shiloh. In the short, bright summer came 
the visitors from below; all the world out- 
side is “below” in island vernacular. In 
the long winter the little white fort looked 
out over unbroken ice-fields, and watched 


the plumage of birds. She had come to 
teach me bead-work; I had already taken 
several lessons to while away the time, but 
found myself an awkward scholar. 

“Bonjou’, madame,” she said, in her 
patois of broken English and degenerate 
French. “ Pretty here.” 

My little parlor had a square of carpet, a 
hearth-fire of great logs, turkey-red curtains, 
a lounge and arm-chair covered with chintz, 
several prints on the cracked walls, and a 
number of books—the whole well used and 
worn, worth perhaps twenty dollars in any 
town below, but ten times twenty in icy 
Mackinac. 1 began the bead-work, and 
Jeannette was laughing at my mistakes, 
when the door opened, and our surgeon 
came in, pausing to warm his hands before 
going up to his room in the attic. A tac! 
turn man was our surgeon, Rodney Pres 


| cott, nét popular in the merry garrison circle, 


for the moving black dot of the dog-train | 


bringing the mails from the mainland. One 
January day I had been out walking on the 
snow crust, breathing the cold, still air, and, 
returning within the walls to our quarters, I 
found my little parlor already occupied. 
Jeannette was there, petite Jeanneton, the 
fisherman’s daughter. Strange beauty some- 
times results from a mixed descent, and this 
Vor. IX.—16. 


but a favorite of mine ; the Puritan, the New 
Englander, the Bostonian, were as plainly 
written upon his face as the French and 
Indian were written upon Jeannette. 

“ Sit down, Doctor,” | said. 

He took a seat and watched us carelessly, 
now and then smiling at Jeannette’s chatter 
as a giant might smile upona pigmy. I 
could see that the child was putting on all 
her little airs to attract his attention ; now 
the long lashes swept the cheeks, now they 
were raised suddenly, disclosing the unex 
pected blue eyes ; the little moccasined feet 
must be warmed on the fender, the braids 
must be swept back with an impatient move- 
ment of the hand and shoulder, and now 
and then there was a coquettish arch of the 
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red lips, less than a pout, what she herself 
would have called “une p’tite moue.” Our 
surgeon watched this pantomime unmoved. 

“ Tsn’t she beautiful ?” I said, when, at the 
expiration of the hour, Jeannette disappeared 
wrapped in her mantle. ; 

“ No; not to my eyes.” 

“ Why,—what more can you require, 
Doctor? Look at her rich coloring, her 
hair , 

“ There is no mind in her face, Mrs. Cor- 
lyne.” 

“ But she is still a child.” 

“She will always be a child; she will 
never mature,” answered our surgeon, going 
up the steep stairs to his room above. 

Jeannette came regularly, and one morn- 
ing, tired of the bead-work, I proposed 
teaching her to read. She consented, al- 
though not without an incentive in the form 
of shillings ; but, however gained, my scholar 





gave to the long winter a new interest. She | 


learned readily, but as there was no foun- 
dation, I was obliged to commence with 
A, B, C. 

“ Why not teach her to cook ?” suggested 
the major’s fair young wife, whose life was 


spent in hopeless labors with Indian serv- | 


ants, who, sooner or later, ran away in the 
night with spoons and the family apparel. 

“Why not teach her to sew ? ” said Mad- 
ame Captain, wearily raising her eyes from 
the pile of small garments before her. 

“Why not have her up for one of our 
sociables ?” hazarded our most dashing lieu- 
tenant, twirling his mustache. 

“ Frederick ! ” exclaimed his wife, in a tone 
of horror—she was aristocratic, but sharp 
in outlines. 

“Why not bring her into the church? 
Those French half-breeds are little better 
than heathen,” said the chaplain. - 

Thus the high authorities disapproved of 
my educational efforts. I related their com- 
ments to Archie, and added : “ The surgeon 
is the only one who has said nothing against 
ty 

“ Prescott? Oh, he’s too high and 
mighty to notice anybody, much less a half- 
breed girl. I never saw such a stiff, silent 
fellow ; he looks as though he had swallowed 
all his straight-laced Puritan ancestors. I 
wish he’d exchange.” 

“ Gently, Archie a 

“Oh, yes, without doubt; certainly, and 
amen. I know you like him, Aunt Sarah,” 
said my handsome boy-soldier, laughing. 

The lessons went on. We often saw the 
surgeon during study hours, as the stairway 





leading to his room opened out of the little 
| parlor. Sometimes he would stop awhile 
| and listen as Jeannette slowly read: “ The 
| good boy likes his red top;” “the good 
girl can sew a seam,” or watched her awk- 
ward attempts to write her name, or add a 
one and a two. It was slow work, but I 
persevered, if from no other motive than ob- 
stinacy. Had not they all prophesied a 
failure? When wearied with the dull rou- 
tine, I gave an oral lesson in poetry. Ifthe 
rhymes were of the chiming, rhythmic kind, 
Jeannette learned rapidly, catching the 
verses as one catches a tune, and repeating 
them with a spirit and dramatic gesture all 
her own. Her favorite was Macaulay’s 
“Ivry.” Beautiful she looked as, standing 
in the center of the room, she rolled out the 
sonorous lines, her French accent giving a 
charming foreign coloring to the well-known 
verses : 





** Now by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen 

of France, 

Charge for the golden lilies—upon them with the 
lance! 

A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand 
spears in rest, 

A thousand knights are pressing close behind 
the snow-white crest; 

And in they burst, and on they rushed, while, 
like a guiding star, 

Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet 
of Navarre.” 


And yet, after all my explanations, she 
only half understood it; the “knights” 
were always “nights” in her mind, and the 
“thickest carnage ” was always the “ thick- 
est carriage.” 

One March day she came at the appoint- 


' ed hour, soon after our noon dinner. The 


usual clear winter sky was clouded, and a 


| wind blew the snow from the trees where it 








had lain quietly month after month. “Spring 
is coming,” said the old sergeant that morn- 
ing, as he hoisted the storm-flag; “it’s get- 
ting wild-like.” 

Jeannette and I went through the lessons, 
but toward three o’clock, a north wind came 
sweeping over the Straits and enveloped the 
island in a whirling snow-storm, partly ed- 
dies of white splinters torn from the ice- 
bound forest, and partly a new fall of round 
snow pellets careering along on the gale, 
quite unlike the soft, feathery flakes of early 
winter. “You cannot go home now, Jean- 
nette,” I said, looking out through the little 
west window; our cottage stood back on 
the hill, and from this side window we could 
see the Straits, going down toward far Wau- 
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goschance ; the steep foot-hill outside the | It happened that Archie, my nephew, had 


wall; the long meadow, once an Indian bur- | 


ial-place, below; and beyond on the beach 
the row of cabins inhabited by the French 
fishermen, one of them the home of my pu- 
pil. The girl seldom went round the point 
into the village; its one street and a-half 
seemed distasteful to her. She climbed the 
stone wall on the ridge behind her cabin, took 
an Indian trail through the grass in summer, 
or struck across on the snow crust in winter, 
ran up the steep side of the fort hill like a 
wild chamois, and came into the garrison 
inclosure with a careless nod to the admir- 
ing sentinel, as she passed under the rear 


entrance. These French half-breeds, like | 


the gypsies, were not without a pride of their 
own. They held themselves aloof from the 
Irish of Shanty-town, the floating sailor pop- 
ulation of the summer, and the common 
soldiers of the garrison. They intermarried 
among themselves, and held their own revels 
in their beach-cabins during the winter, with 
music from their old violins, dancing and 
songs, French ballads with a chorus after 
every two lines, quaint chansons handed 
down from voyageur ancestors. Small re- 
spect had they for the little Roman Catholic 
church beyond the old Agency garden; its 
German priest they refused to honor; but, 
when stately old Father Piret came over 
to the island from his hermitage in the 
Cheneaux, they ran to meet him, young 
and old, and paid him reverence with affec- 
tionate respect. Father Piret was a Par- 
isian, and a gentleman; nothing less 
would suit these far-away sheep in the 
wilderness ! 

Jeannette Leblanc had all the pride of her 
class; the Irish saloon-keeper with his shin- 
ing tall hat, the loud-talking mate of the 
lake schooner, the trim sentinel pacing the 
fort walls, were nothing to her, and this 
somewhat incongruous hauteur gave her the 
air of a little princess. 

On this stormy afternoon the captain's 
wife was in my parlor preparing to return 
to her own quarters with some coffee she 
had borrowed. Hearing my remark, she 
said : 

“ Oh, the snow won’t hurt the child, Mrs. 
Corlyne; she must be storm-proof, living 
down there on the beach! Duncan can 
take her home.” 

Duncan was the orderly, a factotum in 
the garrison. 

“Non,” said Jeannette, tossing her head 
proudly as the door closed behind the lady, 
“IT wish not of Duncan; I go alone.” 








gone over to the cottage of the commanding 
officer to decorate the parlor for the mili- 
tary sociable; I knew he would not re- 
turn, and the evening stretched out before 
me in all its long loneliness. “Stay, Jean- 
nette,” I said. “ We will have tea together 
here, and when the wind goes down, old 
Antoine shall go back with you.” Antoine 
was a French wood-cutter, whose cabin clung 
half-way down the fort-hill like a swallow’s 
nest. 

Jeannette’s eyes sparkled; I had never 
invited her before; in an instant she had 
turned the day into a high festival. “ Braid 
hair ?” she asked, glancing toward the mir- 
ror; “ faut gue je m'fasse belle.” And the 
long hair came out of its close braids, en- 
veloping her in its glossy dark waves, while 
she carefully smoothed out the bits of red rib- 
bon that served as fastenings. At this mo- 
ment the door opened, and the surgeon, the 
wind, and a puff of snow came in together. 
Jeannette looked up, smiling and blushing ; 
the falling hair gave a new softness to her 
face, and her eyes were as shy as the eyes 
of a wild fawn. 

Only the previous day I had noticed that 
Rodney Prescott listened with marked at- 
tention to the captain’s cousin, a Virginia 
lady, as she advanced a theory that Jean- 
nette had negro blood in her veins. “Those 
quadroon girls often have a certain kind of 
plebeian beauty like this pet of yours, Mrs. 
Corlyne,” she said, with a slight sniff of her 
high-bred, pointed nose. In vain I exclaim- 
ed, in vain I argued; the garrison ladies were 
all against me, and, in their presence, not a 
man dared come to my aid; and the sur- 
geon even added: “I wish I could be sure 
of it.” 

“Sure of the negre blood ?” I said indig- 
nantly. 

“ven” 

“ But Jeannette does not look in the least 
like a quadroen.” 

“Some of the quadroon girls are very 
handsome, Mrs. Corlyne,” answered the sur- 
geon, coldly. 

“Qh, yes,” said the high-bred Virginia 
lady. “My brother has a number of them 
about his place, but we do not teach them 
to read, I assure you. It spoils them.” 

As I looked at Jeannette’s beautiful face, 
her delicate eagle profile, her fair skin and 
light blue eyes, I recalled this conversation 
with vivid indignation. The surgeon, at 
least, should be convinced of his mistake. 
Jeannette had never looked more brilliant ; 
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probably the man had never really scanned 
her features—he was such a cold, unsee- 
ing creature; but to-night he should have 


a fair opportunity, so I invited him to | 
He hesita- | 


join our storm-bound tea-party. 
ted. 

“ Ah, do, Monsieur Rodenai,” said Jean- 
nette, springing forward. “I sing for you, 
I dance; but, no, you not like that. ven, 
I tell your fortune then.” ‘The young girl 
loved company. A party of three, no mat- 
ter who the third, was to her infinitely bet- 
ter than two. 

The surgeon stayed. 

A merry evening we had before the hearth 
fire. ‘The wind howled around the block 
house and rattled the flag-staff, and the snow 


pellets sounded on the window panes, giving | 
that | 


that sense of warm comfort within 
comes only with the storm. Our servant 
had been drafted into service for the military 


sociable, and | was to prepare the evening | 


meal myself. 

“Not tea,” said Jeannette, with a wry 
face; “tea,—cest médecine’ She had ar- 
ranged her hair in fanciful braids, and now 


followed me to the kitchen, enjoying the | 


novelty like a child. ‘* Caf,” she said. 
“Oh, please, madame! / make it.” 

The little shed kitchen was cold and 
dreary, each plank of its thin walls rattling 
in the gale with a dismal creak; the wind 
blew the smoke down the chimney, and 
finally it ended in our bringing everything 
into the cozy parlor, and using the hearth 
fire. Jeannette made coffee and baked lit- 
tle cakes over the coals. Mackinac cream 
and butter are unrivaled, and our repast was 
crowned by a remarkable stew made in an 


iron pot hung over the fire, gypsy-fashion, | 


the commonplace ingredients of cold meat, 
cold potatoes, and bread toasted to a crisp 
coming out with quite a foreign air, owing 
to the herbs and spices in minute quantities 
put in at various stages of the boiling by the 
deft hands of our little French cook. ‘The 
meal over, Jeannette sang her songs, sitting 
on the rug before the fire. “Ze Beau Voy- 
ageur,” “Les Neiges de La Cloche,” ballads 
in Canadian patois sung to minor airs 
brought over from France two hundred 
years before. 

The surgeon sat in the shade of the chim- 
ney-piece, his face shaded by his hand, and 
I could not discover whether he saw any- 
thing to admire in my /vvtcge until, stand- 
ing in the center of the room, she gave us 
“Ivry” in glorious style. Beautiful she 
looked as she rolled out the lines: 
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“*And if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well 

he may— 

For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody 
fray— 

Press where ye see my white plume shine 
amidst the ranks of war, 

And be your oriflamme to-day the helmet of 
Navarre.’ ”’ 


Rodney sat in the full light now, and | 
secretly triumphed in his rapt attention. 

“Something else, Jeannette,” I said, in 
the pride of my heart. Instead of repeat- 
ing anything I had taught her, she began in 
French : 


“‘Marie, enfin quitte l’ouvrage, 

Voici I’ étoile du berger.’ 

—‘Ma mére, un enfant du village 

Languit captif chez l’étranger; 

Pris sur mer, loin de sa patrie, 

Zl s'est rendu,—mais le dernier.’ 
File, file, pauvre Marie, 
Pour secourir le prisonnier; 
File, file, pauvre Marie, 


File, file, pour le prisonnier. 


“* Pour lui je filerais moi-méme 
Mon enfant, —mais—j'ai tant vierlli!’ 
—— ‘Envoyes a celui gue j'aime 
Tout le gain par moi recueilii. 
ose @ sa noce en vain me prie;— 
Dieu! prentends le ménétrier!” 
File, file, pauvre Marie, 
our secourir le prisonnier; 
File, file, pauvre Marie, 
File, file, pour le prisonnier. 


“*Plus pris du feu file, ma chére; 

La nuit vient refroidir le temps.’ 
‘Adrien, m’a-t-on dit, ma mére, 

Gémit dans des cachots flottants. 

On repousse la main fictrie 

QOuw'il étend vers un pain grossier.’ 
File, file, pauvre Marie, 

‘our secouriy le prisonnier; 

File, file, pauvre Marie, 
File, file, pour le prisonnier.””* 


Jeannette repeated these lines with a 
pathos so real that I felt a moisture rising 
in my eyes. 

“Where did you learn that, child?” | 
asked. 

“ Father Piret, madame.” 

“What is it?” 

“Te n’ sais.” 

‘It is Béranger—‘ The Prisoner of War,’” 
said Rodney Prescott. “But you omitte:! 
the last verse, mademoiselle; may I ask 
why?” 

“ More sad so,” answered Jeannette. “ Ma- 
rie she die now.” 

“You wish her to die?” 

“ Mais oui; she die for love; Cest beau!” 


* “Le Prisonnier de Guerre.” —BE&RANGER 





And there flashed a glance from the girl’s 
eyes that thrilled through me, I scarcely 
knew why. I looked toward Rodney, but 
he was back in the shadow again. 

The hours passed. “I must go,” said 
Jeannette, drawing aside the curtain. Clouds 
were still driving across the sky, but the 
snow had ceased falling, and at intervals 
the moon shone out over the cold white 
scene; the March wind continued on its 
wild career toward the south. 

“T will send for Antoine,” I said, rising, 
as Jeannette took up her fur mantle. 

“The old man is sick to-day,” said Rod- 
ney. 
the fire to-night. 
moiselle.” 

Pretty Jeannette shrugged her shoulders. 
“Mais, monsieur,” she answered, “I go over 
the hill.” 

“No, child; not to-night,” I said decided- 
ly. “The wind is violent, and the cliff doubly 
slippery after this ice-storm. Go round 
through the village.” 

“Of course we shall go through the vil- 
lage,” said our surgeon, in his calm, authori- 
tative way. They started. But in another 
minute I saw Jeannette fly by the west win- 
dow, over the wall, and across the snowy 
road, like a spirit, disappearing down the 
steep bank, now slippery with glare ice. 
Another minute, and Rodney Prescott fol- 
lowed in her track. 


I will accompany Made- 


With bated breath I watched for the reap- | 
pearance of the two figures on the white | 


plain, one hundred and fifty feet below; the 
cliff was difficult at any time, and now in 
this ice! 


the garrison, when I spied the two dark fig- 
ures on the snowy plain below, now clear in 


the moonlight, now lost in the shadow. I | 
watched them for some distance; then a | 


cloud came, and I lost them entirely. 

Rodney did not return, although I sat 
late before the dying fire. Thinking over 
the evening, the idea came to me that per- 
haps, after all, he did admire my /rofégce 
and, being a romantic old woman, I did not 
repel the fancy; it might go a certain dis- 
tance without harm, and an idyl is always 
charming, doubly so to people cast away on 
a desert island. One falls into the habit of 
studying persons very closely in the limited 
circle of garrison life. 


But, the next morning, the Major’s wife , 


gave me an account of the sociable. “It 
was very pleasant,” she said. “Toward the 
last Dr. Prescott came in, quite unexpected- 


“Tt would not be safe for him to leave ' 


| of it. 
The moments seemed very long, | 
and, alarmed, I was on the point of arousing | 
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ly. I had no idea he could be so agreeable. 
Augusta can tell you how charming he 
was!” 

Augusta, a young lady cousin, of pale 
blonde complexion, neutral opinions, and 
irreproachable manners, smiled primly. My 
idyl was crushed ! 

The days passed. The winds, the snows, 
and the high-up fort remained the same. 
Jeannette came and went, and the hour 
lengthened into two or three; not that we 
read much, but we talked more. Our sur- 
geon did not again pass through the parlor ; 
he had ordered a rickety stairway on the 
outside wall to be repaired, and we could 
hear him going up and down its icy steps as 
we sat by the hearth fire. One day I said 
to him: “ My frofégce is improving wonder- 
fully. If she could have a complete educa- 
tion, she might take her place with the best 
in the land.” 

“ Do not deceive yourself, Mrs. Corlyne,” 
he answered coldly. “ It is only the shallow 
French quickness.” 

“Why do you always judge the child so 
harshly, Doctor?” 

“Do you take her part, Aunt Sarah?” 
(For sometimes he used the title which 
Archie had made so familiar.) 

“Of course I do, Rodney. A poor, un- 
friended girl living in this remote place, 
against a United States surgeon with the 
best of Boston behind him.” 

“T wish you would tell me that every day, 
Aunt Sarah,” was the reply I received. It 
set me musing, but I could make nothing 
Troubled without knowing why, | 
suggested to Archie that he should endeavor 
to interest our surgeon in the fort gayety; 
there was something for every night in the 
merry little circle—games, suppers, tableaux, 
music, theatricals, readings, and the like. 

“Why, he’s in the thick of it already, 
Aunt Sarah,” said my nephew. “ He's de- 
voting himself to Miss Augusta; she sings, 
“The Harp that once ” to him every 
night.” 

(* The Harp that once through Tara’s 
Halls” was Miss Augusta’s dress-parade 
song. The Major’s quarters not being as 
large as the halls aforesaid, the melody was 
somewhat overpowering.) 

“ Oh, does she?” I thought, not without a 
shade of vexation. But the vague anxiety 
vanished. 

The real spring came at last—the rapid, 
vivid spring of Mackinac. Almost in 
day the ice moved out, the snows melted, 
and the northern wild flowers appeared in 
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the sheltered glens. Lessons were at an 
end, for my scholar was away in the green 
woods. Sometimes she brought me a bunch 
of flowers, but I seldom saw her; my wild 
bird had flown back to the forest. When 
the ground was dry and the pine droppings 
warmed by the sun, I, too, ventured abroad. 
One day, wandering as, far as the Arched 
Rock, I found the surgeon there, and to- 
gether we sat down to rest under the trees, 
looking off over the blue water flecked with 
white caps. The Arch is a natural bridge 
over a chasm one hundred and fifty feet 
above the lake, a fissure in the cliff which 
has fallen away in a hollow, leaving the 
bridge by itself far out over the water. The 
bridge springs upward in the shape of an 
arch ; it is fifty feet long, and its width is in 
some places two feet, in others only a few 
inches—a narrow, dizzy pathway hanging 
between sky and water. 

“ People have crossed it,” I said. 

“ Only fools,” answered our surgeon, who 
despised foolhardiness. ‘“ Has a man noth- 
ing better to do with his life than risk it 
for the sake of a silly feat like that? I 
would not so much as raise my eyes to see 
any one cross.” 

“Oh yes, you would, Monsieur Rodenai,” 
cried a voice behind us. We both turned 
and caught a glimpse of Jeannette as she 
bounded through the bushes and out to the 
very center of the Arch, where she stood 
balancing herself and laughing gayly. Her 
form was outlined against the sky; the 
breeze swayed her skirt; she seemed hovering 
over the chasm. I watched her, mute with 
fear ; a word might cause her to lose her bal- 
ance ; but I could not turn my eyes away, I 
was fascinated with the sight. I was not 
aware that Rodney had left me until he, too, 
appeared on the Arch, slowly finding a foot- 
hold for himself and advancing toward the 
center. A fragment of the rock broke off 
under his foot and fell into the abyss below. 

“Go back, Monsieur Rodenai,” cried 
Jeannette, seeing his danger. 

“ Will you come back too, Jeannette ?” 

“ Moi? C'est aut’ chose,” answered the girl, 
gayly tossing her pretty head. 

“Then I shall come out and carry you 
back, willful child,” said the surgeon. 

A peal of laughter broke from Jeannette 
as he spoke, and then she began to dance 
on her point of rock, swinging herself from 
side to side, marking the time with a song. 
I held my breath; her dance seemed un- 
earthly ; it was as though she belonged to 
the Prince of the Powers of the Air. 





At length the surgeon reached the center 
and caught the mocking creature in his 
arms; neither spoke, but I could see the 
flash of their eyes as they stood for an in- 
stant motionless. Then they struggled on 
the narrow foothold and swayed over so far 
that I buried my face in my trembling hands, 


| unable to look at the dreadful‘end. When 


I opened my eyes again all was still; the 
Arch was tenantless, and no sound came 
from below. Were they, then, so soon dead ? 
Without a cry? I forced myself to the 
brink to look down over the precipice, but 
while I stood there, fearing to look, I heard 
a sound behind me in the woods. It was 
Jeannette singing a gay French song. I 
called to her to stop. “ How could you?” 
I said severely, for I was still trembling with 
agitation. 

“ Ce n'est rien, madame. I cross l’Arche 
when I had five year. Aais, Monsieur 
Rodenai le Grand, he raise his eye to look 
this time, I think,” said pe, laughing 
triumphantly. 

“ Where is he?” 

“On the far side, gone on to Scott’s Pic 
[Peak.]  Féroce, oh, féroce, comme un loup- 
garou! Ah! Cestjoli,ga/” And, overflow- 
ing with the wildest glee, the girl danced 
along through the woods in front of me, now 
pausing to look at something in her hand, 
now laughing, now shouting like a wild 
creature, until I lost sight of her. I went 
back to the fort alone. 

For several days I saw nothing of Rod- 
ney. When at last we met, I said; “ That 
was a wild freak of Jeannette’s at the Arch.” 

“ Planned to get a few shillings out of 
us.” 

“Qh, Doctor! I do not think she had 
any such motive,” I replied, looking up 
deprecatingly into his cold, scornful eyes. 

“Are you not a little sentimental over 
that ignorant, half-wild creature, Aunt 
Sarah ?” 

“ Well,” I said to myself, “ perhaps I 
am!” 

The summer came, sails whitened the blue 
straits again, steamers stopped for an hour 
or two at the island docks, and the summer 
travelers rushed ashore to buy “ Indian 
curiosities,” made by the nuns in Montreal, 
or to climb breathlessly up the steep fort hill 
to see the pride and panoply of war. Proud 
was the little white fort in those summer 
days ; the sentinels held themselves stiffly 
erect, the officers gave up lying on the para- 
pet half asleep, the best flag was hoisted 
daily, and there was much bugle-playing 
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and ceremony connected with the evening 
gun, fired from the ramparts at sunset ; the 
hotels were full, the boarding-house keepers 
were in their annual state of wonder over 
the singular taste of these people from “ be- 
low,” who actually preferred a miserable 
white-fish to the best of beef brought up on 


ice all the way from Buffalo! There were 
picnics and walks, and much confusion of 
historical dates respecting Father Marquette 
and the irrepressible, omnipresent Pontiac. 


| 


The fort officers did much escort duty; | 


their buttons gilded every scene. Our quiet 
surgeon was foremost in everything. 

“TI am surprised! I had no idea Dr. 
Prescott was so gay,” said the major’s wife. 


“T should not think of calling him gay,” | 


I answered. 
“Why, my dear Mrs. Corlyne! He is 
going all the time. Just ask Augusta.” 


| 


Augusta thereupon remarked that society, || 


to a certain extent, was beneficial; that she 
considered Dr. Prescott much improved ; 
really, he was now very “nice.” 

I silently protested against the word. 
But then I was not a Bostonian. 

One bright afternoon I went through the 
village, round the point into the French 
quarter, in search of a laundress. The fish- 
ermen’s cottages faced the west; they were 
low and wide, not unlike scows drifted 


She knitted on, sitting in the sunshine on 
her little door-step, looking out over the 
western water with tranquil content in her 
beautiful gentle eyes. As I walked up the 
beach, I glanced back several times to see 
if she had the curiosity to watch me; but 
no, she still looked out over the western 
water. What was I to her? Less than 
nothing. A white-fish was more. 

A week or two later I strolled out to the 
Giant’s Stairway and sat down in the little 
rock chapel. There was a picnic at the 
Lovers’ Leap, and I had that side of the 
island to myself. I was leaning back, half 
asleep in the deep shadow, when the sound 
of voices roused me; a birch-bark canoe 
was passing close in-shore, and two were in 
it, Jeannette and our surgeon. I could not 
hear their words, but I noticed Rodney's 


| expression as he leaned forward. Jeannette 
was paddling slowly; her cheeks were 
flushed, and her eyes brilliant. Another 


moment, and a point hid them from my view. 
I went home troubled. 

“ Did you enjoy the picnic, Miss 
Augusta?” I said, with assumed careless- 
ness, thatevening. “ Dr. Prescott was there, 
as usual, I suppose ?” 

“ He was not present, but the picnic was 
highly enjoyable,” replied Miss Augusta, in 


| her even voice and impartial manner. 


ashore and moored on the beach for houses. ! 


The little windows had gay curtains flutter- 
ing in the breeze, and the rooms within 
looked clean and cheery; the rough walls 


were adorned with the spoils of the fresh- | 
water seas, shells, green stones, agates, spar, | 


and curiously shaped pebbles ; occasionally 
there was a stuffed water-bird, or a bright- 
colored print, and always a violin. Black- 
eyed children played in the water which 
bordered their narrow beach-gardens, and 
slender women, with shining black hair, 
stood in their door-ways knitting. I found 
my laundress, and then went on to Jean- 
nette’s home, the last house in the row. 
From the mother, a Chippewa woman, I 
learned that Jeannette was with her French 


father at the fishing grounds off Drummond’s | 


Island. 

“How long has she been away?” I 
asked. 

“Veeks four,” replied the mother, whose 
knowledge of English was confined to the 
price list of white-fish and blue-berries, the 
two articles of her traffic with the boarding- 
house keepers. 

“ When will she return ?” 

“ Je n’ sais.” 


“The Doctor has not been with us for 
some days,” said the major’s wife archly ; 


| “I suspect he does not like Mr. Piper.” 


| 





Mr. Piper was a portly widower, of san- 
guine complexion, a Chicago produce dealer, 
who was supposed to admire Miss Augusta, 
and was now going through a course of 
“The Harp that once.” 

The last days of summer flew swiftly by; 
the surgeon held himself aloof; we scarcely 
saw him in the garmison circles, and I no 
longer met him in my rambles. 

“ Jealousy!” said the major’s wife. 

September came. The summer visitors 
fled away homeward; the remaining “ In- 
dian Curiosities” were stored away for an- 
other season; the hotels were closed, and 
the forests deserted; the blue-bells swung 
unmolested on their heights, and the plump 
Indian-pipes grew in peace in their dark 
corners. The little white fort, too, began to 
assume its winter manners; the storm-flag 
was hoisted; there were evening fires upon 


| the broad hearth-stones ; the chaplain, having 


finished everything about Balak, his seven 
altars and seven rams, was ready for chess- 
problems; books and papers were ordered ; 
stores laid in, and anxious inquiries made 
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as to the “habits” of the new mail-carrier— 
for the mail-carrier was the hero of the win- 
ter, and if his “habits” led him to whisky, 
there was danger that our precious letters 
might be dropped all along the- northern 
curve of Lake Huron. 

Upon this quiet, matter-of-course prepa- 
ration, suddenly, like a thunder-bolt from a 
clear sky, came orders to leave. ‘The whole 


garrison, officers and men, were ordered to | 


Florida. 

In a moment all was desolation. It 
was like being ordered into the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death. Dense everglades, 
swamp-fevers, malaria in the air, pois- 
onous underbrush, and venomous reptiles 
and insects, and now and then a wily un- 
seen foe picking off the men, one by one, 
as they painfully cut out roads through the 
thickets—these were the features of military 
life in Florida at that period. Men who 
would have marched boldly to the cannon’s 
mouth, officers who would have headed 
a forlorn hope, shrank from the deadly 
swamps. 


Families must be broken up, also; no | 


women, no children, could go to Florida. 
‘There were tears and the sound of sobbing 
in the little white fort, as the poor wives, all 
young mothers, hastily packed their few pos- 
sessions to go back to their fathers’ houses, 
fortunate if they had fathers to receive them. 
The husbands went about in silence, too sad 
for words. Archie kept up the best courage; 


but he was young, and had no one to leave | 


save me. 

The evening of the fatal day—for the or- 
ders had come in the early dawn—I was 
alone in my little parlor, already bare and 
desolate with packing-cases. ‘The wind had 
been rising since morning and now blew fu- 
riously from the west. Suddenly the door 
burst open and the surgeon entered. I 
was shocked at his appearance, as pale, 
haggard, with disordered hair and clothing, 


he sank into a chair, and looked at me in | 


silence. 
“ Rodney, what is it?” I said. 


He did not answer, but still looked at me | 
Alarmed, I rose | 


with that strange gaze. 
and went toward him, laying my hand on 
his shoulder with a motherly touch. I loved 


| heart: 





I sat down and folded my hands ; trouble 
had come, but it was not what I appre- 
hended—the old story of military life, love, 
and desertion; the ever-present ballad of 
the “ gay young knight who loves and 
rides away.” ‘This was something differ- 
ent. 

“T love her; I love her madly, in spite 
of myself,” said Rodney, pouring forth his 
words with feverish rapidity. “1 know it is 
an infatuation, I know it is utterly unreason- 
able, and yet—I love her. I have striven 
against it, 1 have fought with myself, I have 
written out elaborate arguments wherein I 
have clearly demonstrated the folly of such 
an affection, and I have compelled myself 
to read them over slowly, word for word, 
when alone in my own room, and yet—l 
love her! Ignorant, | know she would 
shame me; shallow, | know she could not 
satisfy me; as a wife she would inevitably 
drag me down to misery, and yet—I love 
her! I had not been on the island a week 
before I saw her, and marked her beauty. 
Months before you invited her to the fort I 
had become infatuated with her singular 
loveliness; but, in some respects, a race of 
the blood-royal could not be prouder than 
these French fishermen. ‘They will accept 
your money, they will cheat you, they will 
tell you lies for an extra shilling; but make 
one step toward a simple acquaintance and 
the door will be shut in your face. They 
will bow down before you as a customer, 
but they will not have you for a friend. 
Thus I found it impossible to reach Jean- 
nette. I do not say that I tried, for all the 
time I was fighting myself; but I went far 
enough to see the barriers. It seemed a 
fatality that you should take a fancy to her, 
have her here, and ask me to admire her— 
admire the face that haunted me by day 
and by night, driving me mad with its 
beauty. 

“T realized my danger, and called to my 
aid all the pride of my race. I said to my 
‘You shall not love this ignorant 


| half-breed girl to your ruin.’ I reasoned with 


myself, and said: ‘It is only because you 
are isolated on this far-away island. Could 
you present this girl to your mother? Could 


| she be a companion for your sisters?’ | 


the quiet, gray-eyed youth next after Archie. | 


“ What is it, my poor boy? 
you?” 

“Oh, Aunt Sarah, perhaps you can, for 
you know her.” 

“ Her?” I repeated, with sinking heart. 

“Yes. Jeannette.” 


Can I help | 
| unfolded your plan of education. 


was beginning to gain a firmer control over 
myself, in spite of her presence, when you 
Fatality 
again. Instantly a crowd of hopes surged 
up. The education you began could | 
not finish? She was but young; a few 
years of careful teaching might work won- 
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ders. Could I not train this forest flower 
so that it could take its place in the garden? 
But, when I actually saw this full-grown 
woman unable to add the simplest sum or 
write her name correctly, 1 was again 
ashamed of my infatuation. It is one thing 
to talk of ignorance, it is another to come 
face to face with it. ‘Thus I wavered, at 


one moment ready to give up all for pride, | 
| plain. 


at another to give up all for love. 

“Then came the malicious suggestion of 
negro blood. Could it be proved, I was 
free; that taint I could not pardon. [And 
here, even as the surgeon spoke, I noticed 
this as the peculiarity of the New England 
abolitionist. Theoretically he believed in 
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the equality of the enslaved race, and stood | 


ready to maintain the belief with his life, but 
practically he held himself entirely aloof from 
them ; the Southern creed and practice were 
the exact reverse.} 1 made inquiries of 
Father Piret, who knows the mixed gene- 
alogy of the little French colony as far back 
as the first voyageurs of the Fur Trade, 


and found, as I—shall I say hoped or | 
| my arms, angrily, as an imprisoned animal 


feared ? that the insinuation was utterly 
false. Thus I was thrown back into the old 
tumult. 

“Then came that evening in this parlor 
when Jeannette made the cofiee and baked 
little cakes over the coals. Do you remem- 
ber the pathos with which she chanted ‘ Fiz, 
file, pauvre Marie ; File, file, pour le prison- 
nier?’ Do you remember how she looked 
when she repeated ‘Ivry?’ Did that ten- 
der pity, that ringing inspiration come from 
a dull mind and shallow heart? I was 
avenged of my enforced disdain, my love 
gave itself up to delicious hope. She was 
capable of education, and then ! | 
made a pretext of old Antoine’s cough in 
order to gain an opportunity of speaking to 
her alone; but she was like a thing possess- 
ed, she broke from me and sprang over the 
icy cliff, her laugh coming back on the wind 
as I followed her down the dangerous slope. 





On she rushed, jumping from rock to rock, | 
waving her hand in wild glee when the | 


moon shone out, singing, and shouting with 
merry scorn at my desperate efforts to reach 
her. It was a mad chase, but only on the 
plain below could I come up with her. 
There, breathless and eager, I unfolded to 
her my plan of education. I only went so 
far as this: I was willing to send her to 
school, to give her opportunities of see- 
ing the world, to provide for her whole fu- 
ture. 


afterward. 


She laughed me to scorn. 


I left the story of my love to come | 
As | 


' remember it ? 





well talk of education to the bird of 
the wilderness! She rejected my offers, 
picked up snow to throw in my face, cover- 
ed me with her French sarcasms, danced 
around me in circles, laughed, and mocked, 
until | was at a loss to know whether she 
was human. Finally, as a shadow darkened 


| the moon, she fled away; and when it passed 


she was gone, and I was alone on the snowy 


“Angry, fierce, filled with scorn for myself, 
I determined resolutely to crush out my 
senseless infatuation. 1 threw myself into 
such society as we had; I assumed an inter- 
est in that inane Miss Augusta; I read and 
studied far into the night; 1 walked until sheer 
fatigue gave me tranquillity; but all I gained 
was lost in that encounter at the Arch; you 


When I saw her on that nar- 


' row bridge, my love burst its bonds again, 





and, senseless as ever, rushed to save her— 
to save her, poised on her native rocks, 
where every inch was familiar from child- 
hood! ‘To save her—sure-footed and light 
asa bird! I caught her. She struggled in 


might struggle, but—so beautiful! The im- 
pulse came to me to spring with her into the 
gulf below, and so end the contest forever. 
1 might have done it,—I cannot tell,—but, 
suddenly, she wrenched herself out of my 
arms and fled over the Arch, to the farther 
side. I followed, trembling, blinded, with 
the violence of my emotion. At that mo- 
ment I was ready to give up my life, my 
soul, into her hands. 

“ In the woods beyond she paused, glanced 
over her shoulder toward me, then turned 
eagerly. ‘Voila, she said, pointing. | 
looked down and saw several silver pieces 
that had dropped from my pocket as I sprang 
over the rocks, and, with an impatient ges- 
ture, I thrust them aside with my foot. 

“+ Von, she cried, turning toward me and 
stooping eagerly—‘so much! Oh, so much! 
See! four shillings!’ Her glistened 
with longing as she held the money in her 
hand and fingered each piece lovingly. 

“The sudden revulsion of feeling produced 
by her words and gesture filled me with 
fury. ‘Keep it—and buy yourself a soul 
if you can!’ I cried, and turning away, | 
left her with her gains. 

“<‘ Merci, monsieur, she answered gayly, 
all unmindful of my scorn, and off she ran, 
holding her treasure tigatly clasped in both 
hands. I could hear her singing far down the 
path. 

* Tt isa bitter thing to feel a scorn for your- 


eyes 
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self! Did I love this girl who stooped to 
gather a few shillings from under my feet ? 
Was it, then, impossible for me to conquer 
this ignoble passion? No; it could not 
and it should not be! I plunged again into 
all the gayety; I left myself not one free 
moment ; if sleep came not, I forced it to 
come with opiates; Jeannette had gone to 
the fishing-grounds, the weeks passed, I did 
not see her. I had made the hardest strug- 
gle of all, and was beginning to recover my 
self-respect when, one day, I met her in the 
woods with some children; she had re- 
turned to gather blue-berries. I looked at 
her. She was more gentle than usual, and 
smiled. Suddenly, as an embankment which 
has withstood the storms of many winters 
gives way at last in a calm summer night, I 
yielded. Without one outward sign, I laid 
down my arms. Myself knew that the con- 
test was over, and my other self rushed to 
her feet. 

“Since then I have often seen her ; I have 
made plan after plan to meet her, I have, 
O degrading thought! paid her to take 
me out in her canoe under the pretense of 
fishing. I no longer looked forward ; I 
lived only in the present, and thought only 
of when and where I could see her. Thus 
it has been until this morning when the 
orders came. Now, I am brought face to 
face with reality; I must go; can I leave 
her behind? ‘For hours I have been wan- 
dering in the woods. Aunt Sarah,—it is 
of no use,—I cannot live without her,—I 
must marry her.” 

“ Marry Jeannette!” I exclaimed. 

“ Even so.” 

“ An ignorant half-breed ? ” 

“ As you say, an ignorant half-breed.” 

“You are mad, Rodney.” 

“ T know it.” 

I will not repeat all I said; but, at last, 
silenced, if not convinced by the power of 
this great love, I started with him out into 
the wild night to seek Jeannette. We went 
through the village and round the point, 
where the wind met us, and the waves broke 
at our feet with a roar. Passing the row 
of cabins, with their twinkling lights, we 
reached the home of Jeannette and knocked 
at the low door. ‘The Indian mother 
opened it. I entered, without a word, and 
took a seat near the hearth, where a drift- 
wood fire was burning. Jeannette came 
forward with a surprised look. “ You little 
think what good fortune is coming to you, 
child,” I thought, as I noted her coarse 
dress and the poor furniture of the little room. 





Rodney burst at once into his subject. 

“ Jeannette,” he said, going toward her, “1 
have come to take you away with me. 
You need not go to schools I have given 
up that idea—I accept you as you are. 
You shall have silk dresses and ribbons like 
the ladies at the Mission-House this sum- 
mer. You shall see all the great cities, 
you shall hear beautiful music. You shall 
have everything you want—money, bright 
shillings, as many as you wish. See! Mrs. 
Corlyne has come with me to show you that 
it is true. This morning we had orders to 
leave Mackinac—in a few days we must go. 
But—listen, Jeannette; I will marry you. 
You shall be my wife. Do not look so 
startled. I mean it; it is really true.” 

“ Ou’ est-ce-que-Cest?” said the girl, be- 
wildered by the rapid, eager words. 

“ Dr. Prescott wishes to marry you, child,” 
I explained, somewhat sadly, for never had 
the disparity between them seemed so great. 
The presence of the Indian mother, the 
common room, were like silent protests. 

“ Marry!” ejaculated Jeannette. 

“Yes, love,” said the surgeon ardently. 
“It is quite true; you shall be my wife. 
Father Piret shall marry us. I will exchange 
into another regiment, or, if necessary, I 
will resign. Do you understand what I am 
saying, Jeannette? See! I give you my 
hand, in token that it is true.” 

But, with a quick bound, the girl was 
across the room. “What!” she cried. 
“You think I marry you? Have you not 
heard of Baptiste? Know, then, that I love 
one finger of him more than all you, ten 
times, hundred times.” 

“ Baptiste?” repeated Rodney. 

“Oui, mon cousin, Baptiste, the fisher- 
man. We marry soon—nez—la féle de 
Saint André.” 

Rodney looked bewildered a moment, 
then his face cleared. “Oh! a child en- 
gagement? That is one of your customs, | 
know. But never fear; Father Piret will 
absolve you from all that. Baptiste shall 
have a fine new boat; he will let you off for 
a handful of silver pieces. Do not think of 
that, Jeannette, but come to me—” 

“Je vous abhorre ; je vous déteste,” cried 
the girl with fury ashe approached. “ Bap- 
tiste not love me? He love me more than 
boat and silver dollar.—more than all the 
world! And I love him; I die for him! 
Alles-vous-en, traitre !” 

Rodney had grown white; he stood be- 
fore her, motionless, with fixed eyes. 

“ Jeannette,” I said in French, “ perhaps 
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you do not understand. 
you to marry him; Father Piret shall marry 
you, and all your friends shall come. Dr. 
Prescott will take you away from this hard 


life; he will make you rich; he will sup- | 


port your father and mother in comfort. 
My child, it is wonderful good fortune. 
He is an educated gentleman, and loves 
you truly.” 

“What is that to me,” replied Jeannette, 
proudly. “Let him go, I care not.” She 
paused a moment ; then, with flashing eyes, 
she cried: “ Let him go with his fine new 
boat and silver dollars! He does not be- 
lieve me? See, then, how I despise him!” 
And, rushing forward, she struck him on the 
cheek. 

Rodney did not stir, but stood gazing at 
her while the red mark glowed on his white 
face. 

“ You know not what love is,” said Jean- 
nette, with indescribable scorn. “ You! 
You! Ah, mon Baptiste, ot es-tu? But 
thou wilt kill him,—kill him for his boats 
and silver dollars!” 

“Child!” I said, startled by her fury. 

“Tam notachild. Je suis femme, moi /” 
replied Jeannette, folding her arms with 
haughty grace. “ Ades /” she said, point- 
ing toward the door. We were dismissed. 


A queen could not have made a more royal 
gesture. 

Throughout the scene, the Indian mother 
had not stopped her knitting. 


In four days we were afloat, and the little 
white fort was deserted. It was a dark 
afternoon, and we sat clustered on the stern 
of the steamer, watching the flag come 
slowly down from its staff in token of the 
departure of the commanding officer. “ Isle 
of Beauty, fare thee well,” sang the major’s 
fair young wife, with the sound of tears in 
her sweet voice. 

“ We shall return,” said the officers. But 
not one of them ever saw the beautiful island 
again. 


Dr. Prescott asks | 


Rodney Prescott had remained sunk in a 
| strange gloom. He spoke not; even to me 
he was silent. I kept his secret faithfully, 
and trusted to time’s soothing influence, glad 
in my own heart that the infatuation had 
ended so. Once away, he would forget her. 
I shielded him, also, as much as I could. 

“ His health has given way,” I said; “he 
is suffering from a low fever.” 

“ Oh, no,” said the garrison ladies. “ De- 
pend upon it, he has heard of Miss Augusta’s 
engagement to Mr. Piper.” 

I went with Archie as far as New York. 
There, just before they sailed, I said good- 
bye to the little group of silent men. 

“ Aunt Sarah,” said Rodney, in a low 
voice, looking at me with heavy-lidded eyes, 
“T cannot live without her.” 

I never saw him again. He died in the 
Florida everglades before the year was out. 
“Out of his head most of the time,” wrote 
Archie, “ but we could not make out what 
he was raving about, for he seemed suspi- 
cious of us to the last. He was a good fel- 
low, and I know you liked him, Aunt Sarah. 
But he was always odd, and, to tell the 
truth, we think he has been more than half- 
crazy ever since we left Mackinac.” 


Last year I met an islander on the cars, 
going eastward. It was the first time he 
had ever been “below;” but he saw noth- 
ing to admire, that dignified citizen of 
Mackinac! 

“What has become of Jeannette Le- 
blanc ?” I asked. 

“ Jeannette ? Oh, she married that Bap- 
tiste, a lazy, good-for-nothing fellow. They 
live in the same little cabin round the point 
and pick up a living most anyhow for their 
tribe of young ones.” 

“ Are they happy ?” 

“ Happy?” repeated my islander, with a 
slow stare. “ Well, 1 suppose they are, after 
their fashion; I don’t know much about 
them. In my opinion they are a shiftless set, 
those French half-breeds round the point.” 














“'THou shalt have rest in Heaven 


IN A TRUMPET: 


IN CCELO QUIES. 


” 


My weary soul 


Upon the golden promise seizes ; 
And all its wasting toil and waxing dole 


The prospect eases. 


Here, there is labor from the morn till night, 
And cares crowd in when toils are finished ; 
My burdens press me far beyond the light, 


And undiminished. 


Labor and sorrow are the doom of earth, 
And labor’s surest fruit is sorrow ; 
| bear a heavy heart beneath my mirth, 


And sigh—* To-morrow 


” 


“In Ceelo Quies!’’ Oft upon my stress, 
Like music steals this sweet evangel ; 
As if there stooped to make my burdens less— 


Some loving angel. 


1 think, indeed, it is an angel sings, 
Who, singing, makes my load the lighter ; 
And with the glister of his shining wings— 
My way grows brighter. 


When I am spent with toils, rest will be sweet; 
‘The greater stress, the greater meed of sweetness ; 
God’s love ordains my ruth and rest to meet— 
In Heaven’s completeness. 


Nor will I vex my heart and Heaven with care, 
How far away my rest, or nigh, is; 
While this dear answer breaks upon my prayer— 


’ 


“In Ceelo Quies.’ 


IN A TRUMPET. 


rHANKSGIVING. 


A STORY OF 


“Tf KNOW it,” said Miss Pamphylia, an- 
swering a rueful glance from Miss Mehit- 
able’s brother; “still it’s a great comfort to 
reflect that she cow/d have the trumpet.” 

Miss Pamphylia certainly had a very pe- 


culiar way of looking at human griefs. She | 


would stand still for one moment of dire 
dismay, and then suddenly illuminate with 
some comforting “reflection” about some- 
thing that had been, or hadn’t been, or could 
be, after all. It always reminded Miss Me- 
hitable’s brother of a cluster of mpe grapes 


he had noticed one October day when the | 





skies were fitful. For one instant, while a 
cloud crept over the sun, they hung heavy 
and dark as the leaden shadow behind 
them; then, as a quick, strong ray of sun- 
light pierced the cloud, the red wine that 
was in them took fire, and gleamed and 
blazed, until his very pulses warmed as he 
looked. 

He felt them suddenly warming again in 
just the same way, as Miss Pamphylia utter- 
ed the words “she cou/d have the trumpet.” 
What a thing it would make of life if that 
“could” only began with a “w” instead of 
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a“c”! But as it did not, and there wasn’t 
the least prospect that it ever would, Miss 
Mehitable’s brother patiently took it with 
the “c,” much as he would have hugged a 
warm soap-stone, if wandering in the dark 
among the glaciers of the Alps. 

Miss Mehitable, meanwhile, peacefully 
unconscious that either of them had said 
anything, sat gazing into the glowing hearth 
of coals, with a satisfied little smile on her 
face, and a fresh-folded handkerchief in her 
lap. 
chief in her lap—it was so tidy just where 





She always did have a fresh handker- | 


the hands lay; and as for her smile, her very | 


features were as likely to disappear. That 
was because she found life always so pleas- 


ant; indeed it contained but two regrets for | 


Miss Mehitable, and it would have been 
foolishness to let such a minority disturb all 
the rest. One of these regrets was that 
Pamphylia did not feel quite inclined to 
marry Phenix. He had asked her every 


Thanksgiving Day for ten years in succes- | 


sion,—though never until after dinner, for 
he liked everything hot, and the faintest 
hope is a warmer sauce than disappoint- 
ment,—but it was of no use. Miss Pam- 
phylia’s inclinations did not quite agree, and 
the trial was put over till another term, 
leaving the first part of the evening a little 
downish, until Miss Pamphylia regularly 
brightened with a consoling thought. 

“ After all,” she said, “it is a great com- 
fort to reflect that he needn’t ask me if he 
didn’t choose.” 

“Don’t be a goose, Phenix,” Miss Mehit- 
able always said gently, the next morning, 
to comfort him; and though perhaps he 
had seemed a little like one, pluming him- 
self and picking up his crumbs so many 
months, only to be slain on this fatal day, 
still when Hetty said this, he remembered 
what he really was, and rose from his ashes 
to begin another year. 

But it seemed such a pity about spoiling 
the evenings, particularly as Miss Pamphylia 
only came once a year, that she had at last 
insisted upon a different arrangement. 

“ Don’t ask me again until I am ready to 
say yes,” she said, with the firmest air. 

“And when will that be,” asked Phenix. 

Miss Pamphylia hesitated a moment, and 
then looked up with a sudden gleam of mis- 
chief in her eyes. 

“Whenever Hetty asks for the trumpet,” 
she said. 

That was coming very near the second 
of Miss Mehitable’s regrets in life, which 
was simply the miserably indistinct way in 


which people were allowing themselves to 
speak the last few years. It was growing 
upon them, too, instead of improving, until 
she had really given up expecting to hear 
anybody unless they came and spoke di- 
rectly to her. Then, of course, they took 
care to enunciate properly, knowing how 
much she disapproved the modern careless- 
ness, but the moment they turned away it 
was all forgotten, and even Phenix and 
Pamphylia, who were as well brought up as 
herself, did no better than the rest. One 
said, “ M-m-m-m,” and the other answered, 
“ M-m-m-m,” and it was only a miracle that 
they ever made head or tail of each other's 
remarks. But Miss Mehitable always pre- 
ferred her friends should please themselves 
rather than her; so she sat peacefully by, 


| heard what she could, and let the rest go. 





| same ? 





| ear-trumpet lay on the piano in Phenix’s 





It was not till the circle of those who at- 
tempted proper enunciation had thinned 
down to the very strong-winded ones, and 
Miss Mehitable’s replies to even their re- 
marks sometimes fitted about as well as if 
she had put her own bonnet on Phenix’s 
head by mistake, that one of the bravest of 
them ventured a suggestion. 

Would it not be a little strange if all her 
friends had lost their voices at once ? Might 
it not be possible that her hearing had lost 
a trifle of its acuteness ? 

The suggestion was repudiated with only 
the least perceptible sharpening of Miss 
Mehitable’s usual gentleness, but when 
Phenix brought home from the city one 
day, as a delicate offering, an ear-trumpet, 
new in design, graceful and light, she rose 
to her feet and flamed into such a blaze 
of indignation as all the rest of her gentle 
life could hardly sum up. 

“ An ear-trumpet! Was she to be the 
scape-goat for everbody’s carelessness, and 
wear this crooked horn as the badge of it ? 
Deaf? How should she be deaf any more 
than he was, when their birthdays were the 
Would he have the great kindness 
to carry that instrument into his own room 
and keep it there, since waste was sinful, un- 
til she should ask for it ?” 

It did not seem to Phenix that Pamphy 


| lia could say anything this time, but as he 


passed between her and Miss Mehitable, 
her face brightened. “ Still,” she whispered, 
“it’s a comfort to think you've increased the 
regular sale.” 

The grapes had purpled and been gather 
ed five times since then; to-morrow would 
be Thanksgiving Day once more, and the 
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room, shining and bright as on the first day 
it had been banished there. 

“ Turkey, of course,” said Phenix, as they 
sat round the fire after tea, letting the lights 
and shadows give lessons in blind man’s 
buff in advance, “Couldn’t there be any- 
thing else fora change? This will be my 
fifty-fifth in annual regularity.” 

“And my fiftieth; a real old maid,” 
laughed Miss Pamphylia, softly. 

“ Nonsense,” began Phenix, with a glance 
at her bright brown eyes and chestnut hair ; 
but Miss Mehitable turned gently from the fire. 

“Oh, yes, dear; they often live to a great 
age. I remember one allowed to wander in 
your father’s field that was over a hundred ; 
at least the inscription on its back said so. 
I suppose it is because they are so slow 
about everything.” 

“ Not turtles—turkeys,” shouted Phenix. 
“ Dindons for dinner to-morrow.” 

“ But, please don’t speak so loud, brother,” 
said Miss Mehitable. “I like distinctness, 
that is all. Though I am surprised at your 
thinking of dandelions, so altogether out of 
season; and, besides, cranberry sauce is 
Latin for roast turkey always.” And Miss 


Mehitable laid her hands on the folded 
handkerchief with a peaceful smile. 


This was what drew the despairing look 
from Phenix, and sent Miss Pamphylia to 
take refuge in reflecting that Hetty “coudd 
have the trumpet.” Not that they cared in 
the least on their own account; it was only 
the thought of to-morrow, when there would 
be company. They were so proud of 
Hetty, and couldn’t bear to have her make 
herself ridiculous. 

Nothing seemed less probable, as Miss 
Mehitable took her seat at the table the 
next day, faultlessly dressed, and smiling 
benignantly upon every one, with Cousin 
John, a clergyman of the Methodist persua- 


sion, on her right hand, and a distinguished | 
| after they returned to the parlor. 


professor of elocution on her left. 


“ Pretty strong outposts, and Hetty always | 


does look well,” thought Phenix, with a sigh 
of relief, as he took up the ball she had 
gracefully set rolling, and croqueted it 
among his neighbors. It flitted about for a 
while in a velvety way most soothing to his 
fears, when suddenly, just as his anxiety 
began to subside, there was a crash at Miss 
Mehitable’s end of the table, reverberating 
like a clap of thunder. She had set out on 
a series of reminiscences with Cousin John, 
who had just returned after a twenty years’ 
absence, and he was inquiring at the extreme 
of his pulpit tones: 








“ Where is the Judge now?” 

Miss Mehitable nodded and smiled, as 
she always did when she felt pretty sure, 
but not quite, that “Oh yes,” was the right 
answer. This wouldn’t do, for every one 
had started at the crash and was listening ; 
so Cousin John tried again. 

“The Judge, where is the Judge now ?” 

“Oh, standing on the very same spot,” 
said Miss Mehitable ; “just on the crown of 
the hill. Very windy on a cold day, and a 
little conspicuous; but local attachments 
are strong, you know, and we have wor- 
shiped there a great many years.” 

“Ah,” said Cousin John, looking sud- 
denly into his plate, and Phenix told him it 
would not be New England Thanksgiving 
if he did not send it up for more turkey; 
and then every one began to say what a ter- 
rible thinning there was in the rank and file 
of the poultry-yards to-day. Miss Mehit- 
able nodded and smiled so appreciatingly, 
that the Professor wondered how Cousin 
John managed to get into such trouble. 

“A terrible sacrifice among the feathered 
tribes,” he said, addressing her. 

“Oh, very sad!” said Miss Mehitable, 
with a sudden shadowing of her face. “ I’m 
afraid very few of them will ever come 
back. And to think the only return we can 
make is to decorate their graves! We did 
a great many last year, and there will be 
more than ever, I’m afraid, when this cam- 
paign is over.” 

After this it struck Miss Mehitable that 
the conversation became very general; so 
much so, that she really could not catch the 
opportunity to ask Cousin John as many 
questions as she would like, or to be partic- 
ularly polite to the Professor. However, 
everything seemed going on delightfully, 
though she noticed the same general care- 


| lessness of enunciation; still, she was used 


to that, and she would catch Cousin John 


But Cousin John wasn’t to be caught ; he 
was very busily engaged with some one else 
whenever she passed near him, and, indeed, 
every one grew very talkative, and even the 
candles and the fire-light seemed to Miss 
Mehitable gayer than on other nights. 

“ Strange ways New England people are 
falling into,” said Cousin John’s nearest 
neighbor. “Thanksgiving dinner at ‘early 
candle-light’ is something equally new and 
nice.” 

“Ts it new or old?” asked Phenix, and 
then came a free discussion of dinner-hours 
in times past, present, and to come. 
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“T wonder what time Abraham dined ?” 
said Miss Pamphylia, suddenly. 

Cousin John said that was a “nfative 
question ; it would be easier to say what he 
dined upon; and some one answered : 
“ Oh, yes, that was on a Mess-o-pot-amian 
plain.” 

Miss Mehitable nodded and smiled, but 
the Professor thought he would make it a 
little more distinct for her. 

“We are wondering at what time Aédra- 
ham dined,” he enunciated, coming very 
close, on pretext of picking up the handker- 
chief which had slipped from her lap. 

“Qh, Ae dined at four o’clock ; I was in- 
timately acquainted with him,” said Miss 
Mehitable, a glow of pleasant recollection 
suffusing her gentle face. But, at the same 
moment, she caught a very peculiar one on 
the Professor’s ; she glanced at Cousin John’s. 
Was it possible the turkey had not agreed 
with him that he was looking so very red ? 
She looked at Phenix—he was white; Pam- 
phylia was blue, and the rest were all look- 
ing the other way. A sudden and dreadful 
suspicion seized Miss Mehitable. A profes- 
sor of elocution must enunciate well; if she 
had misunderstood him whose fault must it 
be? 

“Cousin John,” she said, turning toward 
the white necktie that had eluded her so 
many times that evening, “ who did you un- 
derstand the Professor to speak of ?” 

“ Abraham,” replied Cousin John, with 
truth and distinctness united in tremendous 
force. 

“ Did you, Pamphylia ?” 

Miss Pamphylia, and, one after another, 
Phenix and all the rest, nodded assent. 

Two round red spots came into Miss 
Mehitable’s cheeks, and she dropped her 
hands on the handkerchief with a gesture of 
surrender. Then she looked up with the 
unfailing smile. 

“Then, Phenix, will you have the kind- 


ness to bring that instrument you have been 
keeping in your room for me ?” 
| Phenix cast one look at Miss Pamphylia. 
She stood petrified, and her brown eyes 
' seemed leaping after him as he left the 
|} room. Hetty had asked for the trumpet! 
But by the time he came back, Miss Pam- 
phylia had vibrated to a “reflection,” and 
found her balance again. 

“Still,” she was saying to herself, “it is a 
| great comfort to feel that it will be keeping 
a promise; and I’ve got on my new black 
silk, and Phenix is a great deal too good 
for me—that is the only trouble.” 

“ Now, Phenix,” said Miss Mehitable, in- 
serting the trumpet in her ear, “let me hear 
something pleasant through this, if you can.” 

He looked once more at Miss Pamphylia. 
Her eyes shone this time, and he went across 
to her with the tread of a conqueror. With 
his right hand he led her to Miss Mehitable, 
and with the left he raised the mouth of the 
trumpet to his lips. 

“If you will give us your blessing, and 
allow Cousin John to perform the ceremony, 
I believe we are ready,” he said. 

It is strange how much less time it re- 
quires to do things than to get ready for 
them. It did not seem five minutes to Miss 
Pamphylia before it was all over, and Phenix 
was showing the last guest out at the front 
door. 

Miss Mehitable sat holding the trumpet 
as if she would never let it go again. 

“Tf I had only had sense enough to ask 
for it five years ago!” she said. “But I do 
hope, Pamphylia, you will find it pleasant 
having a husband at last!” 

Miss Pamphylia grew suddenly serious. 

“T don’t know,” she murmured, over the 
edge of the trumpet; but in a moment her 
face cleared and shone into Miss Mehitable’s. 

“ But if I shouldn't, it will be a great com- 
fort to me to reflect that I have lived single 





as long as I have!” she said. 
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A VAGRANT. 


I cannot check my Thought these days, 
When incense lingers in the air, 

But with unwearied wing it strays, 
I know not how or where. 


I know not where the blossoms hide 
That throw their lures across its flight; 

How stars can fling their gates so wide, 
To give my Thought delight. 


There is no door close barred and sealed 
Where cowers suffering or sin, 

But will to touch or whisper yield, 
And let this vagrant in. 


It bears no passport, no parole, 
But free, and careless as the air, 

My Thought despises all control, 
And wanders everywhere. 


{ts warrant from the Throne of thrones; 
Its duty to the King of kings; 

Through heights, and depths, and circling zones, 
It soars on seraph wings. 


What canst thou bring from yon fair height, 
What bring me from the deepening sea ? 
What gather for thy own delight 
That is not wealth to me? 


TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


“The Great South" Series of Papers. 


WE formally conclude, with this issue, the series | 


of papers that have been running through the 
MUNTHLY, entitled “The Great South.”’ It has been 


an enterprise involving an amount of labor and ex- 


yense unprecedented in popular magazine literature. 
Neither pains nor money have been spared to make 
it all that we promised it should be. It has occu- 
pied, in all, about four hundred and fifty pages of 
the magazine, and involved the production of more 
than four hundred and thirty engravings. Mr. 
Edward King, who has written the papers, and Mr. 
Champney, the artist, who accompanied him and 
made the original sketches for the pictures, have 
traveled more than twenty-five thousand miles in 
car, stage-coach and saddle (in the latter one thou- 
sand miles), in personal survey of the immense 
tract of country presented, and our readers have 
the result of what has cost the magazine more than 
thirty thousand dollars. It is with no ordinary 
pride and satisfaction that we thus record the com- 
— of a task undertaken with the desire to en- 
ighten our country concerning itself, and to spread 
before the nation the wonderful natural resources, 


the social condition, and the political complication» 
of a region which needs but just, wise, and gen- 
erous legislation, with responding . good-will and 
industry, to make it a garden of happiness and 
prosperity. 

There are some papers still remaining, but they 
relate to parts of the South with which the North is 
measurably familiar, and they will form a portion 
of a new series on American Life and Scenery, to 
be produced during the coming year. The whole 
of the Southern papers will soon be re-published in 
a beautiful volume, in which the material will be 


| newly arranged, with many necessary additions 
| and a few subtractions, and offered to the subscrip 


| 
| 
| 


tions of the public, not only in America, but in 
Great Britain and nearly all the British colonies. I! 
ought to go into every public library, and be owne: 
by every man who is interested in America, whether 
native or foreign, for it is not only engaging as a 
book of travels, but valuable for its accumulation of 
vital, social, and industrial statistics. 

We cannot dismiss this matter without a tribute 
to the enterprising men, Mr. Edward King and Mr. 
Champney, to whose unwearying industry and con 
scientious discharge of their duties we are indebted 
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for the successful termination of the work. They 
have represented the magazine with dignity every- 
where, and they have been received with such cour- 
tesy and serviceable kindness as have won their 
gratitude and our own. To them, and to those 
all over the South who have aided them in their 
explorations, we make our grateful acknowledg- 
ments. We have reason to know that the wor 

has given great satisfaction to the region represent- 
ed; but if there are any fault-finders there, they 
must remember the difficulties of the task, in the im- 
mense area attempted to be covered, and the wide 
variety of reports and opinions to be culled, often 
with the impossibility of verification. 


Christianity and Color. 


No American of ordinary habits of observation 
can have failed to notice that in those sects in which 
much is made of religious emotion, and the policy 
of powerful public appeals to feeling is pursued, the 
moralities of life are at a discount. The same fact 
is evident in those communities where dogma and 
doctrine form the staple of religious teaching and 
religious life. If any one will take up the early 
colonial records of New England, he will be sur- 
prised and shocked atthe amount of gross immo- 
rality which he will find recorded there. Rigidity 
of doctrine, the fulmination of the most terrific pun- 
ishments in the future life, the passage and the ex- 
ecution of the most searching and definitive laws 
against every form of social vice, go hand in hand 
with every form of vice. There was adultery in 
high places and adultery in low. Slander held 
high carnival. Common scolds were almost too 
common to be noteworthy. In brief, it seems 
that a religion which makes most of its orthodoxy, 
or most of its frames and emotions of mind, is a 
religion most divorced from morality. A man who 
is told that the genuineness of his religion depends 
mainly upon the orthodoxy of his faith, or mainly 
upon the raptures of his mental experience, is either 
partly demoralized by his reception of the statement, 
or specially unfitted to meet the temptations of his 
life. 

The negro has been supposed to be particularly 
susceptible to religious influences. He is as fond 
of religion as he is of music; and we fear that he is 
fond of it in very much the same way. It is no 
slander to say that a large proportion of the relig- 
ious life of the negro is purely emotional, and that a 
large proportion of the negroes of the United States 
have never thoroughly associated, either in their 
theories or their practical life, réligion with moral- 
ity. The — negro preacher is a ‘‘ tonguey,” 
loud-mouthed man, who appeals in his own fashion 
to the crowd before him; and the more he can work 
them up to great excitement, and wild and nois 
demonstrations of feeling, the better he is pleased. 
In portions of the South there are orgies con- 
nected with the religious meetings of the negroes 
which are too absurd, too ridiculous, too heathen- 
ish, to be mentioned by one who reverently remem- 
bers in whose sacred name they are performed. The 
yelling, dancing, pounding of backs and insane con- 
tortions of these worshipers, are the same, in every 
essential respect, as they would be in the worship 
of a fetich. It is an amusement—a superstitious 
amusement— which leaves no good result whatever, 
and does no more toward nourishing their morality 
than the music of the fiddle to which they dance 
away the next night with equal enthusiasm. 

In a recent conversation with an intelligent cler- 
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an, who has spent many years at the South— 
ough a Northern man—we heard him declare, 
without reserve, that he did not know a negro in 
the whole Southern country whom he regarded as 
thoroughly trustworthy in matters of practical mo- 
rality. oreover, he declared that the worst men, 
as a class, among them, were the preachers them- 
selves. By these latter he intended to indicate 
specially the self-appointed preachers — ignorant, 
but bright men—who had secured the admiration 
and support of the masses. We asked him if he 
could not except from his very sweeping condem- 
nation such among them as had been educated at 
the North. He shook his head, and replied that 
he knew some among those, whose superb intel- 
lectual culture would grace the proudest race in the 
world, but never knew one of them whom he could 
trust—particularly with his neighbor’s wife. Now, 
this man had had abundant opportunities of obser- 
vation, and spoke with candor and conscience. On 
one of the bright September Sundays of the present 
year, the writer listened to the out-door preaching, 
on Boston Common, of one of the finest and most 
amiable-looking specimens of the African race he 
ever saw, and what was he preaching about? Not 
urity of character and life, not love of God and 
ove of man, not duty to family and neighbor, but 
the theological machinery of salvation. It was the 
natural reaction from the emotional religion of his 
race, but it had no more in it for his race, in its mo- 
ralities, than the fiery nonsense of his less educated 
brethren. 

Let us allow something for mistakes in the judg- 
ment and observation of the man whom we have 
pens, and still we shall have sufficient ground for 
the declaration, that the negro in America, as a 
rule, holds his religion independent of morality— 
as something which either takes the place of it, or 
has nothing whatever to do with it, in his practical, 
every-day life. The fact is one full of grave sug- 
gestion, not only as it regards the future welfare of 
the race, but as regards the country in whose polit- 
ical fortunes he has become so important a factor. 
Much as the negro needs intellectual education, he 
needs moral education more. To learn to read 
will do little for him if, at the same time, his sense 
of right and wrong, his personal purity, his regard 
for the rights of others, Nis conscience, are not im- 
proved. If he cannot more fully perceive than he 
does to-day the relations of Christianity to char- 
acter and conduct, his Christianity will rather de- 
base than elevate him. In an enormous multitude 
of instances, all over the South, his religious rites are 
a travesty of Christian observances, and a libel 
on Christianity itself—a travesty and a libel that 
bring religion into contempt among thousands of 
observers. 

It will be said that the loose notions of marriage 
that prevailed during the negro’s bondage, and the 
thefts in which he then justified himself, have a 
great deal to do with his present lack of moral 
sense. It is claimed that his education will lift him 
above his present religious teaching. Granted, and 
still we have the emotional nature of the negro left, 
and his natural tendency to emotional Christianity. 
It is one of the great problems with which we have 
to deal—to educate the conscience of the negro. 
To give him intelligence without this, is to make 
him more dangerous to himself and us than he is. 
Either a white man or a black man, with rights and 
no sense of righteousness, is adangerous man. His 
political power is easily bought and readily sold in 
the market, he is led with awful facility into unlawful 
combinations, he becomes a social curse in every 
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community. The first oe aim, in all our efforts 
to raise the negro from his degradation, should be 
directed to his morals. This must be mainly done 
among the young, and in schools; and any teacher 
who is not competent to this work has no calling 
among the Africans, and, if he belongs to the North, 
he had better come home. 


Investments for Income. 


THERE is a class of investors who, though they 
have suffered sufficiently during the past year to 
teach them wisdom, ought to have a wise word said 
to them concerning their investments for the future. 
Many, alas! who invested unwisely, will never have 
anything to invest again, and will have nothing but 
their late-born wisdom to show for their money; 
but there is always a considerable class— widows 
and orphans, professional men with small fortunes, 
farmers and mechanics who have something laid 
by for a rainy day, and modest men of business, 
who, getting a little more money than they care to 
use, wish to “ salt it down”’—who really need some 
rules to go by, in order to insure their future safety. 

There are three classes of investors in the various 

pular securities : 1st. Speculators, who care noth- 
ing about the intrinsic value of a security provided 
they can, in some way, manipulate it so as to get a 
profit out of it in the rapid handling, or take the ad- 
vantage of the manipulation of others; 2d. Busi- 
ness men who invest for direct or indirect business 
results; and, 3d. Investors for income, that shall 
be received surely and regularly to supply the 
means of life. 

Suppose a railroad scheme is started. 
tors F 
of it. Schemes more numerous than we have space 
to describe are entered upon to speculate in lands, 
in contracts, in bonds, in anything. Business men, 
to forward their own interests, iate it along. It 
will open up their land to settlement and improve- 
ment, raise the value of their property along the 
line, help their markets, facilitate their business in- 
tercourse, and benefit them in so many ways, that 
they subscribe to the stock, or take the bonds; yet 
they will often do it without the remotest expecta- 
tion that the road will pay as an investme:t, or that 
they can even, in any direct way, get their money 
back. To these men of speculation and business, 
we have nothing to say. They know their own 
risks and will take care of themselves; but the 
third class of investors are always called upon to 
aid the project, and they are, of course, uniformly 
bitten. With an experiment in railroads, or manu- 
factories, or any sort of business enterprise, the in- 
vestor for income has nothing, or should have noth- 
ing, todo. No promise of large dividends should 
seduce him; no trust in the proposed management, 
no show of confidence on the part of shrewd busi- 
ness men, should be permitted to throw him off his 
guard. He should let every untried enterprise 
alone, and touch nothing, under any circumstances, 
that has not demonstrated its ability to earn the in- 
come promised in his bond, or expected in his 
dividend. All new railroad bonds should be shunned 
as a temptation of the devil. If the business world 
cannot build its railroads without calling for help 
from those who have no money to lose, let them 
remain unbuilt until it can. Nothing will suffer by 
the delay. 

The grand desiderata with all investors for in- 
come are genuine security in the payment of interest, 
and punctuality. For these, in the natural order of 
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things, we have always to pay, in one way or 
another, a premium. 4 other words, to get these 
we must accept a moderate rate of interest. High 
per centages of interest walk hand in hand with 
risk; and with risk the investor for income should 
have just as little to do as possible. No new 
banking institution, no new manufactory, no new 
railroad, no new steamship line, no new business 
enterprise of any kind, or, to put the whole mat- 
ter in its briefest form and truest light, no ex- 

riment should ever receive a dollar from him. 
There is always good bank stock for sale at its 
value. There are always good railroad bonds in 
the market at their value. There are Government 
and State bonds always to be had for their value. 
The investor for income must be content with mod- 
erate interest, for the sake of security and for the sake 
of punctuality, and in the stock of well-established 
banking institutions, in the bonds of old and pros- 
perous railroads, and in State and National securi- 
ties, he can always find what he wants. Better 
than any of these investments is the mortgage on 
real estate for money loaned. Land, when not too 
near the Mississippi river, does not run away. 
Tens of thousands of business men invest in bonds 
and mortgages to insure themselves against losing 
their all in the handling, while investors for income 
are beset on every hand by them to engage in new 
schemes in which they do not dare to put their own 
money. 

The great foes which investors for income are to 
fight constantly are their own greed, their own 
ignorance, and their own credulity. If they will 
believe nothing touching an investment that has 
not been proved, if they will make it a rule never 
to touch an experiment, if they will remember that 

rfect security of their principal is better than a 

igher rate of interest upon it, and stop reading the 
advertisements of new schemes in the newspapers, 
they will, when the door of the next panic shuts, 
have their coat-tails safely under their arms, and 
may turn around and examine the situation at their 
leisure. 


Nature and Literature. 


Ir we were to look for a demonstration of the 
existence of a spiritual world, of which the things 
apprehended by our senses are the typical expres- 
sion, we should find it in literature, and on that 
beautiful field of illustration where we so readily 
apprehend spiritual truth through the forms and 
relations of material objects. A preacher rises in 
his desk and tells us that there is no awkward or 
rough element that can be introduced into home 
life that may not become the occasion of new 
beauty and loveliness to that life; and we wonder 
how it can be. Then he _—~ for us a pure rill 
gurgling from a rock, and picking its dainty way 
down a ravine into the grassy valley. Half way 
there thunders from the ‘hill a huge bowlder, that 
plants itself squarely in its path, tearing its banks, 
and throwing the mud in every direction. Quietly 
the rill makes a little detour, s around the rock, 
nourishes vines that weave the uncouth intruder 
all over with verdure, and builds for itself a tem- 
ple of beauty just there—a wayside shrine, at which 
all pilgrims pause for worship. At once we see 
the spiritual truth, and recognize its perfect anal- 
ogies. The rill verifies the proposition, and we no 
more think of questioning its word than if it were 
spoken to us from heaven. It is this utter truth- 
fulness of nature to the realm of thought that 
demonstrates its origin in thought, and proves itself 
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to be an expression of thought in various forms 
and motions of matter. 

It follows that no one can be fully learned as a 
literary man who has not learned of nature. The 
strong men of the press, the pulpit, the wesw 
are those who are the most bountifully furnished 
with the natural analogies of their thoughts. The 
man who can illustrate best is the best teacher, 
as he is always the most attractive. The man who 
can make us see his thought—who can point out 
or paint to us its exact analogy in nature—is the 
successful man, in whatever department of intel- 
lectual or spiritual instruction. The more closely 
a man lives in sympathy with nature—the more 
deeply he looks into it—the more fully he real- 
izes the fact that it is only the language of the 
spiritual, placed before him to read, and put in his 
hands to use. He builds its rocks into his thoughts, 
he weaves its beauty into his imaginations, he 
clothes his fancies with its atmosphere. The 
rhythmic day and night become try, the setting 
sun a god with flaming wings, the birds, chantin 
choirs of cherubim. e sees straight through all 
into a world of which these things are fading 
shadows, or startling intimations, or perfect demon- 
strations. In short, he sees, hears, smells, tastes, 
feels thought as it appears in a material form, 
among material conditions; and with his thought 
thus apprehended, he has the power to represent 
it to those whom he is called upon to instruct. 

We are led into this strain of remark by the con- 
sideration that there are great numbers of young 
men, scattered up and down the country, in schools 
and colleges, who lament that they have not the 
advantages of a city life. They feel that in the city 
there are great opportunities of education, wonder- 
ful stimulus to 1 we inspiring competitions, large 
libraries, social advantages, contact with high liter- 
ary culture, eloquence to be had for the seeking, 
centralized knowledge and brotherly sympathy. 
Their country lives seem poor and barren in com- 
parison, Well, what they think of the city is, in 
most respects, true; but what they think of their 
country conditions is not true at all. No man is 
fit for the literary or the productively intellectual 
life of the city who has not had either a country 
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VERY dear to my heart is a certain bit of writing 
by a Frenchman, whose name I cannot recall. He 
looks into the window of a small jewelry shop, and 
tries to make out in his mind how the jeweler gets 
his living. Suppose he should sell this ring beleee 
Sunday, and that breast-pin next week; even if he 
sell this and that, how can it be enough, for they 
have cost him at least so much, and the profit is not 
large, surely, and there is the rent and the fuel; and 
the family may be composed of two, three, four. 
How does the jeweler get his living? It runs on in 
some such way as that—just how I cannot tell, for I 
never read it, and only remember my friend’s report 
of the little sketch many years ago. 

And that is precisely the way I find myself doing. 
Of course it is wearing upon one’s sympathies; but 
when you pass a bake-shop, and a retail furniture 
Store, and a sewing-machine establishment, and a 
music store, and the rest, nearly every day of your 








training, or, for a considerable period of his life, direct 
and sympathetic association with nature. Blessed 
is the literary man, the public man, the man of the 
pulpit, who was bred among the fields, and woods, 
and brooks, who has known the ocean in all its 
moods, and with whom the sky with its country 
blue and its silver stars and all its machinery and 
phenomena of summer and winter storms, has been 
an open and favorite book. 

Suppose that Mr. Beecher, the greatest and most 
influential of American preachers, had been confined 
to the city during all his young life. The result 
would have been that we should not have had Mr. 
Beecher at all. We should have had a strong, 
dramatic man, notable in many respects—but he 
would have been so shorn of his wonderful power 
of illustration, that his pulpit would have been but 
a common one. It is quite safe for us to say that 
he has learned more of that which has been of use 
to him, as a public teacher, from nature, than from 
his theological schools and books. He has recog- 
nized the word which God speaks to us in nature 
as truly divine—just as divine as that which he 
speaks in revelation. His quick apprehension of 
the analogies that exist between nature and the 
spiritual world has been the key by which he has 
opened the door into his wonderful success. A the- 
ologian who has mastered his science only, is as 
poorly armed for effective work as a child; and all 
these young men, pining for the advantages of city 
life, ought to seaiinn that they are living where 
alone they can fit themselves for the highest suc- 
cess. They cannot know too much of nature, learned 
directly from her own wide-open book. It is all 
illuminated with analogies which are not only cor- 
rective of their crudely formed ideas, but full of 


all fruitful suggestions touching their work. There 
is not a glimpse of a brook, a whisper of a leaf, a 
habit of an animal, a sweep of a storm’s wing, a 
blush of a flower, an uprising of a morning, a sparkle 
of a sea, or a sob of a wave, that is not eloquent, or 
may not be made i in the exposition of in- 


tellectual and spiritual truth; and he whose soul is 
fullest of these will have the most and best to say 
to the humanity that comes to him for instruction 
and inspiration. 


CABINET. 


life, it is difficult to keep from becoming interested 
in their welfare. I was sure that new restaurant 
over yonder would not be able to meet its expenses. 
The two waiters were sisters, I should think; nice, 
quiet girls, of a better class than ~ generally see 
in such places. I think it must have belonged to 
their father or uncle. They have closed one of 
their rooms, I notice, but keep the establishment 
going in the basement. The trouble was that the 
prices were so low that only economical people 
went there, and these dined so parsimoniously, ex- 
cluded so rigidly those little dainties which make 
a large part of the profit, that there was hardly any 
money in the business. There is such a thing, you 
see, as an unprofitable encouragement of economy. 

I never saw a single soul going into the music 
store above Third street, so I was not surprised 
when the worst came to pass. But I cannot tell you 
how hard it went with me to look at them carry out 
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the sheet-music in piles, and load it on a wagon. 
It seemed to me that sheet-music was a kind of 
property not to be converted into money with great 
dispatch. There appeared to be no way of turning 
an old waltz into Strauss’s latest, or of melting over 
“Old Dog Tray” into “The Heart that thou Gavest.”” 

Yes, and even in your grand wholesale stores, it is 
dreadfully depressing to see the salesmen with their 
coats off, standing idly about the doors, with that 
pathetic endeavor of theirs to look busy and brisk. 

I have sometimes thought that the most desirable 
way of getting a living (next to writing subscription 
books) was to keep some kind of a movable stand 
in a city like New York. The idleness of the rich 
man and the overwork of the poor man are alike 
unendurable. The young Italian who keeps an 
apple-stand on the corner of Oliver and Ailanthus 
streets seems to have united in his life the pleasures 
of work and the pleasures of idleness. Though I 

assed that way many months ago, and have seen 

im but once, the picture of him in my mind repre- 
sents to me the fortunate occupation. He was sit- 
ting on a fire-plug,—a resting-place which had been 
no expense to him whatever,—his feet hung crossed 
before him, and he was smoking a pipe. He sold 
enough from his stand to pay for his lodging, his 
food and his tobacco; and I am sure, from the ex- 
— of his countenance and of his figure, that 

e was without care, and happy. 

There is another fate for a man of work, which 
is fortunate: this is when he finds time to carry on 
consecutively, or at intervals, some congenial labor, 
such as cabinet-making, experimenting in chemistry, 
or making verses—-the last being, however, the 
most unprofitable and dangerous, as tending to pro- 
mote a mild form of insanity. I know a man who 
at intervals of drawing teeth ascends to his studio, 
makes life studies in oil, or gives another touch to 
his “Annunciation.” 

There are doubtless many who will say that the 
ideal occupation for any person is the one which is 
most intimately connected with the objects of his 
sympathies and his aspirations. I have certainly 
known cases which seemed to prove this view cor- 
rect. But,.on the other hand, the congenial occu- 
pation almost invariably becomes an old man of 
the mountain. It gets upon his back, twists its legs 
around his neck, and sometimes makes it hard for 
him to breathe. You see how this works, moreover, 
with some religious people. No one could be more 
unpleasant than certain persons who get into certain 
half business, half spiritual positions. Perhaps you 
have heard the agent of a Holy Land exploring 
society talk professionally, and from a business point 
of view, of some sacred place mentioned in the 
New Testament. 

For me nothing is more interesting than to see a 
man in the first intense strain of a new enterprise; 
it may be a new cider-mill; it may be a new news- 
_ It is a great crisis in that man’s life. He 

ives thirty days in one. Old, trite proverbs take 
on new and startling meanings. He looks upon 
all men and all things in a strange, new light. 
He judges all men and all things with regard to 
the accomplishment of his one, supreme design. 
During a certain time the stars in their courses 
fight for him; then the very universe changes its 
direction, and pushes with all its weight against his 


tottering walls; another change, and a thousand | 


accidents are in his favor. He does not know till 
years afterward with what concentration he labored 
in those days of beginning. He smiles at himself, 
and tells pleasant stories of his make-shifts and 


absorption; and now when he sees another and | 





younger person starting 4/s cider-mill, with the old, 
outworn enthusiasm, he looks on with the same half 
sympathetic, half cynical interest with which an old 
married couple contemplate two young people who 
have just fallen in love. 


THE volume of “Poems by David Gray, with 
Memoirs of His Life,” reprinted in this country by 
Roberts Brothers nine years ago, awakened a dee 
interest on this side the water in the young Scotc 
poet, of whose pathetic career these were the me- 
morials. Not long since, Macmillan & Co. brought 
out “The Poetical Works of David Gray, a New 
and Enlarged Edition, Edited by Henry Glassford. 
Bell.”” The “Introductory Note” states that this 
edition is believed to contain all the maturely fin- 
ished poems of the author, and is a double memo- 
rial, in that “it commemorates ‘the thin-spun life’ 
of a man of true genius and rare promise, and the 
highly cultured judgment and tender sympathies of 
a critic who has passed away in the vigorous full- 
ness of his years.”” Mr. Bell had re-arranged the 
collection and revised the greater part of the vol- 
ume, which it was his intention to preface with a 
memoir and criticism. In place of these we have 
merely, at the close of the volume, a speech made 
some years ago, by Mr. Bell, on the inauguration of 
the monument in the “ Auld Aisle” Burying-Ground. 
We do not know how much desirable revision the 
poems of the later volume may have received, 
though we notice (a small enough matter) that cer- 
tain titles lacking in the first edition have been sup- 
plied. As for additional pieces, we count nine of 
these, but do not find that they add materially to 
the interest of the volume. Those who have the 
first edition may desire to possess the later, and, in 
the matter of poetry, the fuller; but those who have 
neither volume, and care to have but one, will find 
the Roberts edition more satisfactory on account of 
the memoirs. 

We suppose that many will read again “The 
Luggie,” after the lapse of years, as we have our- 
selves, with a feeling of disappointment. The son- 
nets written “In the Shadows” have, for all their 
pain, given us more nearly the old pleasure; some 
of them, at least, seem to justify the place they 
have long held in memory. Here are two of them: 


“Why are all fair things at their death the fairest? 
Beauty the beautifullest in decay? : 
Why doth rich sunset clothe each closing day 
With ever-new appareling the rarest? 
Why are the sweetest melodies all born 
Of pain and sorrow? Moumeth not the dove 
In the green forest gloom, an absent love? 
Leaning her breast against that cruel thorn, 
Doth not the nightingale, poor bird, complain 
And integrate her uncontrollable woe 
To such tion, that to hear is pain? 
Thus, Sorrow and Death—alone realities— 
Sweeten their ministration, and bestow 
On troublous life a relish of the skies.” 


“The daisy-flower is to the summer sweet, 

Though utterly unknown it live and die; 

The spheral harmony were incomplete 
Did the dew’d laverock mount no more the sky, 
Because her music’s linked sorcery 

Bewitched no mortal heart to heavenly mood. 
This is the law of nature, that the deed 

Should dedicate its excellence to God, 
And in so doing find sufficient meed. . 

Then why should I make these heart-burning cries, 
In sickly rhyme with morbid feeling rife, 

For fame and temporal felicities ? 

Forgetting that in holy labor lies 
The scholarship severe of human life.” 
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Is not the opening passage, by the way, an un- 
conscious memory of the lines in Shakespeare's 
ninety-fourth sonnet ? 


“The summer's flower is to the summer sweet, 
Though to itself it only live and die.” 


They will ever be unanswered questions—Did 
he die too soon? If he had lived, would David 


Gray have won the higher fame he coveted? Did 


the sweet melancholy death music, 
“With morbid feeling rife,” 
betray an innate weakness, or was it, on the other 


hand, the evidence of that intensity of concentration 
which is one of the attributes of genius ? 





HOME AND SOCIETY. 


The Fashions. 


THE fashions for the next half-year have ceased 
to be probabilities; they have become facts. It is 
as easy to decide now what it is wise to buy for winter 
as it will be two months hence. 

As before mentioned, the staple dress goods will 
be silk, first of all; then camel’s hair cloth, camel’s 
hair serge, and other rough-surfaced stufis for out- 
doors, and soft cashmeres and light woolen fabrics 
for the house. The plaids, for which a successful 
reign has been predicted, are mainly two shades of 
the same color in broken or solid blocks, or combi- 
nations of two very dark colors, notably blue and 
green. Bright-tinted plaids, like the tartan, are, 


or ladies, almost as much excluded as heretofore. 
Even where self-shaded plaids are used, they are 
mingled with a plain material of one or the other 
shade, usually the darker. 

The combination of two fabrics, as well as two 
shades, is so common as to be almost a ey 


now in all styles of costume—silk and velvet, sil 
and satin, silk and grenadine, silk and muslin, for 
elaborate attiring; and silk, with all varieties of 
worsted goods, for ordinary wear. Sometimes even 
two kinds of woolen stuffs, such as brilliantine and 
serge, are put together. 

For the street, the popular mode is a short skirt 
and sleeves of the deeper tinted material, and lon 
apron-fronted overskirt with plain round basque o 
the lighter shade. Such trimming as there is is 
confined chiefly to the lower skirt—a simple hem, 
piped band, or large cord, being regarded as abun- 
dant finish for the upper dress. The cuirass basque 
is usually selected for street suits, its utter sim- 
plicity making it admirable for the purpose. It is 
merely a round basque (the waist fits the figure 
as closely as it can without straining), a quarter of a 
yard deep, lying smoothly over the hips without a 
single plait. A large cord or piping edges it, and 
where ball fringe is placed on the overskirt, it is 
added to the cuirass. Its modest elegance is 
marked; it requires, however, not only a good 
figure, but admirable fitting to look well. 

The polonaise is by no means a thing of the past. 
It lives, and has a very graceful being ; but, not being 
regarded as in quite so good style as the basque 
and overskirt, it is less frequently seen. The 
French models for this garment are peculiar. Some- 
times they have only front breadths and a basque 
behind ; then they will have back breadths with a 
pointed basque in front over an elaborately orna- 
mented tablier. But the long gown-like garment 
which we have clung to for a year, really seems a 
little out of date. It is still worn, and no doubt 
will be for months to come; but its wearers who 
care more for comfort than fashion, concede enough 





to fashion in the matter of sleeves to have these 
match the dress-skirt. 

A novelty in skirts, which, while seen in prome- 
nade costumes, is better adapted to evening and 
house dresses, are the box-plaited back breadths. 
Such skirts have two straight widths in the back, 
these being laid ‘n three double or triple box-plaits 
from the belt to the hem. The plaits are caught 
together on the wrong side by tapes and are usually 
allowed to flare about half or a third of a yard from 
the bottom. On the outside, handsome bows of 
silk and velvet are placed on the plaits, sometimes 
on the center one alone, sometimes on all three. 
With these plaited backs are worn either long- 
poiated aprons fastened under the plaits behind, or 
elaborately decorated front and side breadths, the 
trimming terminating under the plaits. As will be 
seen, this is very effective in demi-trained robes, 
and is a convenient method of re-arranging silk 
dresses which have several straight widths, and are 
otherwise passé in form. 

A marked tendency to greater fullness is notice- 
able in all skirts, and, as a necessary adjunct, comes 
back the bustle, to be followed, probably, another 
season by the full-hooped petticoat. Undesirable 
as this is, it cannot well be avoided, if more breadths 
are added to the already sufficient expanse of 
dresses. 

In the matter of trimming there is little new. All 
heavy worsted goods demand folds, piped bands, 
large cords, and worsted fringes, such full trim- 
mings as are needed being generally side-plaited, 
while on silk are seen an infinite number of knife 
plaitings, passementerie lace, and fringe, plain and 
jet-wrought. The ornamentation, a ag et | 
simple in design, is none the less — indeed, 
the quantities of jet and blue steel beads used on 
all garments render them foolishly, because need- 
eau, expensive. 

The matelassé silk, so much mentioned now-a- 
days, is a very thick material, stamped or woven in 
raised designs, quite resembling the old-fashioned 
piqué of which petticoats were formerly made. It 
is employed in many dark colors in conjunction with 
silk and velvet. It is, however, clumsy, not espe- 
cially pretty, not very wide, very dear (ranging 
from $5.50 to $15 a yard), and, we dare believe, 
would not -be fashionable were it not a novelty. 

One thing more, and then a truce to gowns and 
goods. The fraise, proper, is altogether gone by. 
The favorite neck finishes are collars more or less 
military in aspect. First, there is the standing col- 
lar pure and simple, which is little more than a 
straight stiff band occasionally quilted lengthwise. 
Then there is the standing collar with points turned 
over in front; again, the standing flaring collar 
running down to a point in front; next the collar 
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standing and flaring in the back of the neck, and 
turning back in two long narrow revers on the 
bosom. There are many variations, but these form 
the basis of all. Now and then appears a neck 
trimming plaited in the back and forming revers in 
front; although a plain collar of some kind is the 
greater novelty. 


Hats. 


AS a part of a woman’s garb the new hats are 
unique. Their prototypes have existed among 
men’s head coverings for several seasons, but noth- 
ing quite so eccentric has been seen for women’s 
use for many a day. The modish hats are of all 
shades of felt ; have high crowns (like the quondam 
Alpine hat, without its dent) and rather wide brims. 
It is in the brims alone that one can be individual. 
They are turned up before, behind, on the sides, at 
the corners—wherever fancy prompts, in short. 
Velvet and repped silk, of pO me contrasting with 
the felt, with short feathers of all kinds—ostrich, 
heron, cock, duck, peacock, partridge, robin, and every 
other variety of wing—form the principal portion of 
the trimming. Inevitably, there is an abundance of 
jet interspersed, in the form of buckles, pins, sprays, 
and fringes, while blue steel holds its own. But, as 
jet and steel are not happily adapted to every color, 
there is now and then a surcease of them. The 
brims of these hats are not wired; consequently they 
are so softly flexible that, while they are turned up 
on one side, they can be turned down upon the other, 
Ss a singularly “rakish”’ effect. These hats 

ave in fact too great a tendency in this direction; 
and require unusual taste and discretion in their use. 
The usual garniture is a binding of velvet, wide or 
narrow, as preferred piped with repped silk; finger 
wide band, also of velvet, round the crown; a 
bunch of loops of the combined silk and velvet 
securing the brim against the crown—these, in turn, 
surmounted by such feathers as may be used, and 
the flowers and leaves, if any are employed, tucked 
in with the rest, forming a general conglcmerate. 
Flowers are rather less in favor than usual just 
now, though it may be only because everybody is 
wearing felt; and felt ow | flowers are naturally 
incongruous. Such flowers as are worn, however, 
are mainly of a deep rich red—a color, by the bye, 
especially fashionable this season. 
mnets do not differ essentially from those of 
last year, except in being rather larger. They have 
the same irregular shapes and superfluous decora- 
tion as before, but are chiefly of darker tints; even 
reception and opera hats being black or nearly so, 
icked out with white or some very pale contrasting 
ue. 


Cloaks. 


SOMETHING new is developed in the’ matter of 
cloaks. In place of the familiar and jaunty walk- 
ing-jackets are long, loose sacques, single-breasted, 
closing snugly up to the throat (this is noticeable in 
all garments for in and outdoors), and shaped, if 
at all, but slightly to the figure in the back. The 
style is not nearly so attractive as the business-like 
little jackets which last season gave us; but it is a 
change, and must be accepted. Heavy beaver and 
other cloths, not quite black, will be popular for 
every day, as well as a clever (worsted) imitation 
of seal-skin. For richer wraps, matelassé silk and 
velvet, trimmed with velvet or fur, are likely’ to 
challenge favor with genuine fur. On cloth gar- 
ments much braiding and beading appear; but this 





garniture differs from last year’s to this extent: 
the braid is generally from a quarter of an inch to 
an inch wide (sometimes graduated in width), and 
is sewed on in horizontal or perpendicular rows all 
over the cloak. When beaded, the jets are sewed 
singly either on the edge of the braid or between 
the rows. Cloth sacques will be bordered with 
narrow bands of fur as well as matelassé and vel- 
vet, the effect being one of great warmth, comfort 
and beauty. 


Costume Parties. 


THOUGH fancy-dress parties are always in order, 
the costumes for them very rarely are. Indeed, 
one of the most difficult things in the world to 
decide upon is an appropriate disguise for such an 
entertainment. Of course, it must be chosen with 
reference to the height, complexion, bearing and style 
of the wearer; otherwise the assumed character 
will be merely grotesque and inconsistent. The 
absurdity of a very small man assuming the charac- 
ter of Falstaff, or fehn of Gaunt, or of a very large 
woman trying to dwarf herself to the. proportions 
of Titania or Cinderella, is perfectly manifest; but 
blunders quite as glaring as these are constantly 
being made. It is not the expensiveness and elab- 
orateness of detail that make a fancy dress success- 
ful, but its careful selection, and a thorough assump- 
tion of the character personated. 

Where several persons are going together, it 
creates much amusement to take a group of related 
characters, as, for instance, the four members of the 
Pickwick Club, with Sam Weller in attendance ; 
or, Tony Weller and his wife and the Rev. Mr. Stig- 
gins; or, Mr. Pecksniff and his two daughters, with 
Mark Tapiey hovering near; or, Betsey Trotwood, 
who wildly waves her stick and shrieks, “Janet, don- 
keys!’? while her companion, Mr. Dick, converses 
freely upon “ King Charles.”” Other couples easily 
personated are Spenlow and Jorkins, Captain Cut- 
tle and Mrs. MacStinger; Florence Dombey and 
Paul; Mr. Carker and Mrs. Skewton; Barnaby 
Rudge and his mother, with the raven; Dolly Var- 
den and her father Nick; Harold Skimpole and Mr. 
Turveydrop. Then, from Shakespeare—Othello and 
Desdemona, with Iago at their side; Beatrice and 
Benedick; Titania and Puck, with Bottom, the 
weaver; Ferdinand, Caliban and Miranda; Rosa- 
lind, Celia and Touchstone; Falstaff, with Mrs. 
Ford and Mrs. Page; Antony and Cleopatra; 
Romeo and Juliet; King Lear and Cordelia, and 
Hamlet and Ophelia. These groups are varied 
enough to suit all ages, styles and natures. His- 
tory gives us material equally good and familiar, as 
Elizabeth, with two or three of her courtiers, Lei- 
cester, Essex and Raleigh, for example; Marie 
Stuart and Rizzio; Henry II., with Rosamond and 
Eleanor; Ferdinand and Isabella, accompanied by 
Columbus; Philip II. and the Duke of Alva; Rich- 
ard I. and Blondel; Oliver Cromwell and his daugh- 
ter Elizabeth; Charles VII. and Jeanne d’Arc; Louis 
XVI. and Marie Antoinette; Napoleon and Joseph- 
ine; John Smith and Pocahontas; Miles Standish, 
Priscilla, and John Alden; Washington and Corn- 
wallis; Major André and Benedict Arnold, and 
many more. An excellent group is composed of 
Faust, Mephistopheles, and Marguerite. 

The advantage of choosing a group of characters 
is that it facilitates the impersonations. Each gains 
from the other, and the effect is much more striking, 
if the spirit of the whole representation is caught, 
than that of any number of the conventional brigands, 
peasants, flower girls, nights and mornings, and 
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nameless kings and queens that haunt the parlor 
and the ball-room. 

The four seasons are very appropriate imperson- 
ations for two ladies and two gentlemen. Spring, 
in delicate green tarletan, with crocuses, violets, 
daisies, and anemones, and Summer, in rose-colored 
tarletan, with all the varieties of fruits and flowers 
belonging to the season are, of course, the feminine 

rts; while Autumn, in a flowing garment of scar- 
et, yellow, brown, and green silk, decked with vines 
and bearing a wheat sheaf, and Winter, in pale- 
gray gown, covered with snow and icicles (cotton 
batting and glass beads), hoary beard and head— 
may be given to the gentlemen. 

he Spirit of the Press, the Spirit of Music, the 
Spirit of Painting, and the Spirit of Sculpture, form 
another quartette, equally effective, together or 
apart. The first has a short dress, made entirely 
of newspapers, sewed to a thin muslin lining. The 
trimming Is of pictures, cut out and pasted on; the 
buttons and neck chain, composed of advertising 
cuts; the bracelets, of platted strips of newspaper; 
the fan, of newspaper, with a pen-stock handle ; 
the hair ornaments, of bright-colored wipers, pens, 
pencils, and tiny scissors, while from the chatelaine, 
in place of a vinaigrette, depends an inkstand. The 
second figure has a drum for the body of the cos- 
tume, a trumpet for a hat, sheet music for skirt or 
pantaloons (as the case may be), sleeves of the 
same, small key-boards for shoulders, jews-harps 
for ear-rings, a flute instead of a fan or sword, a 
metronome quiver, full of violin bows on the back, 
a pair of bones stuck in the cords of the drum, and 
whistles on the fingers in place of rings. Number 
three has a short gown of canvas with daubs of 
paint upon it—if possible, the semblance of a pict- 
ure; a bunch of brushes hangs from the belt, a 
painter’s knife is stuck in the waistband, a palette, 
with paint, forming the hat; canvas slippers, with 
tracery, in different colored paints, and a camp-stool 
and umbrella, slung across the back, complete the 
costume. The fourth is the least noticeable cos- 
tume. The outer garment is made of enamel cloth, 
representing variegated marble ; the hammer, 
chisel, and other professional insignia, are disposed 
about the figure, while small relievos in plaster 
(marble would be too heavy) are used for orna- 
ment. The jewelry is cameo, and on the head is 
the immemorial artist’s cap, with a band of cameos 
(generally two bracelets) around it. 

For Undines, Mermaids, Aphrodites, and other 
ladies of aqueous origin, it is very easy to devise 
costumes from thin stuffs (tarletan preferred) using 
many thin white petticoats under one, or at most, 
two thicknesses of light bright green. The trim- 
mings may be of small shells, bits of coral, sea-weed, 
scraps of silver gauze, strings of pearls and other 
sea products, and a veil of silver gauze thrown over 
the whole improves it wonderfully, and serves, at 
the same time, for a mask. Imitation coral can 
readily be made by bending wire into fantastic 
shapes and dipping it into melted sealing-wax. So, 
also, if a crown of coral be desired, the shape can 
be made of pasteboard, cut into spangles, and 
dipped into wax as before. 

A Spirit of the Fountain costume may be com- 
posed of tulle, all white, except the outer skirt, 
which is of one thickness of pale green. This pro- 
duces a shimmering appearance, and when studded 
an inch apart with tiny crystal beads, is very pretty. 
Chains of fine clear glass beads, looped and caught 
in careless strands over the whole dress give it a 
cool, sparkling look. A necklace and bracelets 
may be made of beads, and a head-dress of the 





grasses and water-plants that grow about fount- 
ains. 

One of the prettiest Wdod Nymph costumes for a 
brunette is made in this manner: A short dress is 
selected of straw-colored tarletan, two or three 
thicknesses, or narrow flounces, making the shade 
distinct. On this foundation are placed wreaths of 
ferns and bright-tinted ieeunedh autumn leaves, 
scraps of moss and lichens, bits of bark and scarlet 
berries ad /iditum. The necklace and armlets are 
of short pieces of partridge-vine, lapped so as to 
show the berries. To these effects add red and 
= leaves in the hair, and a bouquet of sumach 

tries and leaves. The result is brilliant and 
beautiful, and, except in time and skill, very in- 
expensive. 

n choosing historical characters, it is not diffi- 
cult to find pictures that give suggestions for the 
costumes, and in choosing characters from novels 
or other books, illustrated editions may generally 
be obtained which will serve as a basis. A number 
of valuable books are published containing the 
styles of different centuries and epochs, and from 
these it is easy to devise the needed costumes. 

Perhaps the pleasantest of all costume parties are 
those where the list of characters is confined to the 
creations of a single author ; as Shakespeare, Dick- 
ens, Scott; for then there is opportunity for con- 
siderable dramatic as well as mantuan skill. 


Tea and Toast. 


“Wuart sort of season are we to have this year, 
Miss Knickerbocker?” “Oh! dull, of course. 
There is no panic, to be sure; but every one feels 
the results of last year’s scare, and no one has been 
making any money since—so we shall have a quiet 
time of it, I suppose.”” Such, in brief, was our dia- 
logue, the other evening, with a fair descendant of 
all the patroons, and just so much has been said, 
doubtless, thousands of times during the autumn. 
Personally, we don’t greatly believe it, cherishing 
an inner conviction that the gay world will roll on, to 
the unskilled plebeian eye at least, as gay as ever. 
Messrs. Barmore and Delneniee will be as busy as 
ever with terrapin and sugar temples, and Mmes. 
Fcibalas and Trois Volants still drive their weary 
workwomen through the small hours with hasty 
stitching of pannier and train. But suppose it other- 
wise, as in isolated ca:es it very likely may be, is not 
this the time to read over the oft-repeated lesson of 
simplicity—of choice in methods of enjoyment, and a 
wise preference of the essential to the superfluous 
and superficial? Need it be repeated here, what 
every student of social manners knows, that the 
most charming society the world has ever seen—the 
salon of the Faubourg St. Germain, in the last half 
of the last century and the first of this—was noted 
for its modesty, not to say meagerness in material 
appliance? That De Staél and Chateaubriand, and 
Récamier and Guizot, and Lamartine, and all the 
rest of them, in their social hours—were grave or 

y, profound or witty, thundered, glowed, or scinti- 
ated on a light and digestible diet of tea, douillon, 
and fancy biscuit. 

Why in the name of duns and the doctor (we are 

rfectly aware that our question is not novel, but, 
it is pertinent, and in season )—why, we repeat, need 
we, at social meetings, dress and eat, and drink as 
we do? Wouldn’t the redowa or the “dip” float 
on as harmoniously as now, without Augustus’s 
diamond shirt studs and Angelina’s thousand dollar 
train and laces? Would Eupatrida queen it less 
royally over the parlor Parnassus in a plain silk 
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gown, or Fortissima be less subtly, softly danger- 
ous in dyed gloves? And when we come to that 
(to many) crowning element of the evening—the 
supper—why need we burden ourselves or our 
neighbor with that barbaric splendor —the “ Indi- 
gestion Made Easy, or the Young Dyspeptic’s Whole 
Manual,”’ which smokes and elitters on the Fifth 
avenue buffet? For our own part we prefer a 
good sandwich and fragrant cup of tea, with a 
a night’s rest after it, to all the splendors of 
Mrs. Croesus’s favorite caterer, plus the inevitable 
headache and nightmare to come. If we are ever 
tempted to miss the iced salmon and champagne, 
we need only reflect that such outlay would effect- 
ually bar these jolly little conversazioni at Mahl- 





stick’s studio in the Two Hundredth street building, 
or those charming musica/es at Preziosa’s rooms in 
Seventh avenue—and cease to repine. 
So, all jesting aside, if our hospitable people feel 
r this winter, let them by no means give up their 
ospitality; offer it all the more, but serve it with 
poor man’s sauce, the good old durable virtues of 
modesty and frugality, of cheerfulness and honesty, 
and kindly welcome, with hearty clasp of ungloved 
hands, and liberal proffer of simple cheer. Though 
the appetite may pine, the soul will thrive; the 
very spirit of social entertainment will bloom and 
throb within us, and like Jacob, when he kissed 
Rachel and lifted up his voice and wept, we shall 
mourn to think we never thought of doing it before. 


CULTURE AND PROGRESS. 


The Montpensier Pictures in Boston. 


Fok many months before they actually reached 
this country, the Montpensier pictures were a prin- 
cipal subject of talk in circles where the fine arts 
are reckoned of importance; and Hope, the young- 
est and greenest of the sisterhood of Christian 
graces,—young and green in spite of her years, for 
is she not as old as the rainbow ?—allowed herself 
to be more excited about the splendid ducal gift 
than is even her credulous wont. All of us, in 
fact, who care about pictures in general, believed 
everything that was said in advance about these 

ictures in particular, although, if we had looked 
into the matter with less enthusiasm, and more hard 
common sense, we should have seen good reason to 
suspect that though the gift’s 


“hid causes were not found, 
All was not sweet, all was not sound.”’ 


The first fact which should have been patent was, 
that, supposing the pictures to be what they are repre- 
sented, the English would never have allowed the 
circumstance of certain rooms being wanied for the 
exhibition of Landseer’s works to stand in the wa 
of their seeing fifty-five masterpieces of S nish 
artists of the great time. Outside of Italy, no 
country is so rich in pictures as England; her 
wealth in this respect is incalculable, but she is not 
rich in Spanish pictures, and, indeed, speaking 
broadly, it may be said that Spanish pictures are 
only to be seen in Spain. So we might have made 
sure that, as there is no lack of rooms in London 
in which to hang fifty-five pictures, if the Duke de 
Montpensier had offered the English Government 
so many masterpieces of the greatest Spanish paint- 
ers, nothing would have prevented the acceptance 
of the splendid opportunity. Still, we did believe 
that rte an offer had been made and politely de- 
clined for reasons, and we were all delighted that, 
instead of being stored up in the English barracks 
at Gibraltar, they were permitted to come here and 
minister to our culture. Well, we have them, and 
what do the facts prove to be? Why, that we have 
not, in the first place, fifty-five Spanish pictures at 
all, but only twenty-one. In the next place, these 
twenty-one pictures represent only eleven different 
artists, and of these bn 2 five, at the outside, can be 
allowed famous. The Spanish artists represented 





are Murillo, 1; Zurbaran, 5; Velasquez, 3; Ribera 
(Lo Spagnoletto), 1; Leal, 1; Morales,1; Herrera 
the elder, 2; Herrera the younger, 2; Ribalta, 1; 
Boccanegra, 1; Orrente, 3. The figures printed 
after these names show the number of pictures 
belonging to each artist, but, in the case of Velas- 
quez, only one of the three pictures bearing his 
name in the catalogue can with any probability be 
ascribed to him; the two small equestrian portraits— 
of Philip IV. of Spain, and of Olivares, his Prime 
Minister—are certainly by some copyist, and though 
the portrait assumed to be by Velasquez, and long 
supposed to be a portrait of the painter, is a fine 
picture, yet it is not certainly a Velasquez. In the 
case of all the other pictures there can be no doubt 
of the authenticity; yet it will be seen that, with the 
exception of the Zurbarans, there is but a poor rep- 
resentation of Spanish art, and that the collection is 
made up with but little judgment. One small 
Velasquez and five Zurbarans, four of them very 
large, is too much sack to so little bread. The 
same may be said of three Orrentes to one Murillo. 

Outside of Spain we have Salvator Rosa, 2; Se- 
bastian del Piombo, 1; . Bassano, 2; Snyder, 1; 
Vandermeulen, 1; Henri Lehmann, 2; Granet, 1; 
and, Heaven save the mark! Tony pee 22! 
The number fifty-five is made out by a fine en- 
amel, a portrait of the Constable de Bourbon, by 
Léonard de Limoges. This is a great treasure, 
but the Boston Museum already contains three 
exceptionally fine specimens of Poem enamel. 
These fifty-five pictures had to be insured, as we 
understand, for $500,000, and their exhibition in 
Boston will cost at least $20,000. This is the sum 
named to us, but we believe it includes the insur- 
ance,policy. The expense would have been much 
greater, but fortunately for us, in a moment of gush, 
the Cunard steamship brought the pictures over for 
nothing, the United States Custom-House remitted 
the duties, the Boston Atheneum gave them its 
picture-gallery, and gentlemen of culture thought it 
no hardship to spend days in unpacking and hang- 
ing these pictures, preparing catalogues, writing 
useful accounts of p om for the newspapers, and 
doing yeoman’s service in the most loyal spirit in 
the task of making the Duke's gift as useful to the 
public as it could be made. It seems hardly fair, 
under the circumstances, to look this gift-horse too 
closely in the mouth, but we believe nothing is 
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gained by suppressing the truth. The case is so 
well understood in Boston that if we should begin 
to compliment she would begin to grin, and, there- 
fore, we will say plainly that we have all been de- 
ceived in the Montpensier Collection. The pictures 
are not worth what they have cost in time, in 
money, and in printer’s ink. One of the five pic- 
tures by Zurbaran, and one or two figures in the 
other four, we are glad to have seen. The Murillo 
is but an indifferent picture in its present condition, 
whatever it may once have been. The Ribera is 
disgusting, as this painter’s pictures almost always 
are. In the “St. Francis in Ecstasy,” Ribalta has 
painted funnier than he knew, though the picture is 
not without merit. The two Salvator Rosas still 
keep much of their authentic fire, though they have 
been too much scrubbed, and the Sebastian del 
Piombo, considering that its author was a pupil of 
Giorgione, would seem to prove that one may Five 
long by a rose, and yet not smellofit. The Heads 
of Saints and Fathers, by the elder Herrera; the 
Scenes from the Life of Jacob, by Orrente; the 
Vandermeulen, the Leal, the Snyder and the 
Bassanos, would have been well enough to have 
had in a large collection and with ample room, but 
they smack of false pretenses in a collection like 
this, which was promised choice. Besides, not one 
of them is fine of its kind, and even if they were the 
best, they would be of little value to the student, 
and of no value whatever to the general public. 
As for the Repentant Magdalen of Boccanegra, we 
do not believe it would have been accepted even by 
the National Academy of Design, unless driven to 


desperation for something very bad to put over one of | 
It ought to have been at | 


the doors in the corridor. 
once reshipped to the Duke with the compliments of 
the Art Committee. Still, if reshipping had been 
in order, it would have been to want logic, if the 
Henri Lehmanns and the Tony Johannots (it is a 
comfort to think that if we have had Louis Lang 
and Leutze, and Rossiter, the French have had 
Tony Johannot!) were not to go with the Bocca- 
negra; and with the exception of the Zurbaran, the 
Morales and the Velasquez, no one need have wept 
if, the Boccanegra, the Lehmanns and the Johan- 
nots once set on their homeward way, the whole 
collection had followed their leader like so many 
sheep! We are at a loss to understand the trans- 
action. We must acquit the Duke of anything like 
a desire to take advantage of our natural national 
ignorance of art; but, then, that admission made, 
how acquit the Duke himself of singular ignorance ? 
For, if he supposed these pictures really master- 
pieces and worth $500,000, or even the half of that 
sum, how ignorant he must be in such matters, or 
how ignorant those about him! There can be little 
doubt that the value of these pictures was accurately 
known in London, and that they were bowed out 
of Burlington House by Sir Francis Grant with that 
politeness which the President of the Royal Acad- 
emy knows so well how to use to a Royal Duke. 
The Academy could not have afforded to put itself 
in the position of chaperon to such pictures as these. 
Exhibited in London, they would have been deco- 
rously laughed at, and not enough people could 
have visited them to pay for the catalogues. Even 
here, the result has been to lower our opinion of 
the Duke’s culture and to exalt our opinion of his 
shrewdness. And, on the other hand, is it not 
painfully evident that in republican Boston the charm 
of the b 

lend us his pictures, the new sensation of being 
taken an interest in by a royal personage, have made 
us all too happy for our own good? As with An- 





uke’s title, the prospect of having a Duke | 


dersen’s snails, has it not seemed enough reward 
for living, to be carried to the palace kitchen, to be 
done brown, to be laid on silver dishes, and to be 
swallowed whole by a lord ? 


“Christian Dogmatics."’* 


To the series of volumes, under the editorial su- 
pervision of Professors Henry B. Smith and Philip 
Schaff, which was commenced by the publication of 
Ueberweg’s “ History of Philosophy,” has now been 
added the great work of the Dutch Professor, 
Van Oosterzee, on “Christian Dogmatics."” The 
plan of the series is to provide a complete library 
of text-books in philosophy and theology for the 
use of theological students and ministers. The 
scale on which the enterprise has been undertaken 
by the publishers is so large and comprehensive, 
and the guarantee given by the ability and learning 
of the editors is so ample, that the success of the 
publication can hardly be doubtful, and the thinking 
of the coming generation of ministers is sure to be 
very largely affected by the influence of the volumes 
thus provided. It is matter of great importance, 
ues, that the works selected for this series 
should be of the highest order of excellence. The 
selection of Ueberweg’s great work for the first in 
order has met with universal commendation. And 
it would seem that the learned editors have been 
no less happy in beginning the theological depart- 
ment of their library with these two stately volumes 
of Van Oosterzee. 

The author is already well and favorably known 
in the theological world on this side of the water, 
by the translation and republication of his treatise 
on the ‘*Theology of the New Testament,”’—a 
work which indicates even on its title-page the hap- 

y combination of exegetical and dogmatic learning 
ty which he is fitted for the treatment of Christian 


oe An exegete who is not a theologian will 
eCOr 


easil me a pedantic and narrow literalist. A 
theolo ian who is not an exegete will easily become 
hard, dry, dogmatic, and so unfit for the unfolding 
of the truth of Christ. But when to a careful and 
scholarly examination of the Scriptures, in a spirit 
of docile and reverent acceptance of its teaching, is 
joined the vigorous and well-trained thinking of 
a speculative philosophy, we may rightly look for 
work which is, in the best sense of the word, Chris- 
tian. It is such work that is given us in these vol- 
umes. They are not the utterances of a mere pro- 
fessor; they are not the explanations of a mere stu- 
dent; they are the words of a devout and earnest 
Christian man, who, by long experience in the pulpit 
and the pastoral office, has learned the practical 
power and value of the truth which he now under- 
takes to formulate and systematize. 

Dr. Van Oosterzee’s style is unexpectedly clear 
and simple, and even attractive. One does not 
look to find light reading in two large volumes of 
Christian dogmatics. But it is pleasant to find that 
the method of arrangement is so ey and the 
style so pleasant and even sometimes so fervid, that 
the book is an easy one to study, and even, in some 
instances, an attractive one to read. The theology 
which it teaches is very closely in agreement with 
what is known among our churches as evangelical 


* Christian Dogmatics: a Text-Rook for Academical In- 
struction and Private Study. By J. J. Van Oosterzee, D. D., 
Professor of Theology in the University of Utrecht. Translated 
from the Dutch by John Watson Watson, B. A., Vicar of New- 
burgh, Lancashire: and Maurice J. Evans, B. A., Stratford- 
upon-Avon. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co 
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and orthodox. It exhibits unusual fairness and lib- 
erality in certain directions, as, for example, in the 
chapter concerning Holy Scripture—the origin and 
character and authority of the Bible. And, on the 
other hand, on certain subjects where much of the 
German theology—even of that which is considered 
evangelical—would be called loose, this author is 
unexpectedly cautious and guarded in his state- 
ments, as, for example, on questions of eschatology, 
and, more particularly, on the question of the nature 
and duration of future retribution. Teachers far 
less orthodox than Van Oosterzee on this point, 
are welcome in the Evangelical Alliance confer- 
ences. And the reserved and careful statements 
of the Dutch author, as contrasted with many of his 
German brethren, are particularly noticeable. 

On one or two subjects there would seem to be a 
lack of familiarity with the best thinking of Amer- 
ican critics in theology—which is not remarkable 
in a writer to whom our language and its literature 
are only imperfectly known. It might have been 
wise if the American editors had ventured to add 
some supplementary statements of their own to 
those of the author, in regard to themes to the dis- 
cussion of which the American churches have given 
as strong and religious thought, to say the least, 
as those themes have ever received from any think- 
ers. But, on the whole, it would be difficult to find 
anywhere a treatise with so many excellences and 
so few faults, and so admirably fitted for the special 
uses for which it is designed, as this treatise of the 
Utrecht Professor. 


*“* Gunnar."’* 


BOYESEN, like Bjérnson, has caught the inviolable 
rule of Scandinavian literature. The breath of the 
pine is in his pages ; they may be taken as an anti- 
dote to morbidness. hose who love innocent 
love-tales can indulge here their clean tastes with a 
story charmingly set in a background of the true 
Norwegian scenery of fjord and glacier, mighty 
table-land afid ancient peasant hut. The actors in 
this simple comedy foot the steep hills through 
northern forests of birch, or call the cattle on the 
highlands during the season of the “saeter.”” The 
writer has full sympathy with the life of the tough 
peasantry; a life not so toilsome but that rough 
amusements and a good share of homely education 
relieve its drudgery; not so monotonous but that a 
delicate artist like Mr. Boyesen may find many col- 
ors for his brush. 

The plot is of the simplest, being what might be 
termed the primal plot. A low-born youth loves 
above him, is loved again, an:1 leaves his village to 
return as a successful artist and demand the fair 
one from her cruel parents. This being the old, 
old story, we look to the accessories of the love of 
Gunnar and the yellow-haired Ragnhild for the 
requisite amount of novelty, and if the by-play and 
the setting have nothing startling about them, they 
are, at least, fresh and charming as nature is charm- 
ing. It is impossible to read “Gunnar” without 
feeling that the author is a poet. 

William Black, in “A iene of Thule,” de- 
scribes his background with great minuteness, even 
goes the length of redescription under a different 
phase of weather. He has felt that the unusual scene 
must be thoroughly remembered by his readers for 
the full comprehension of his characters. So Nor- 
wegian tales deal largely in description. In “Gun- 


*Gunnar. A Tale of Norse Life. By H. H. Boyesen. 
Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 








nar”’ the setting has, at least, equal weight with the 
plot. But, besides this reason, another and a 
subtler one may be much more important. In 
countries like Norway man is manifestly overborne 
by nature, as if the doom expressed in their myth- 
ology had come true, and the giants of the frost had 
rebelled against their conquerors, the bright gods 
of the sun, and beaten them. Indeed one might 
speculate on the origin of the northern mythology, 
as symbolizing the slow retiring of the glaciers and 
snow-line toward the Pole by the defeat of the 
Hrymthusser by Odin’s gods. The battle is now 
in favor of the north, and Scandinavia is no longer 
the home of conquerors; the land is greater than 
the men. 

In this way one can strive to account for the pre- 
ponderance of “description ”’ in Scandinavian litera- 
ture, as well, be it said, as in the early literature of 
our own land. In both cases nature so overwhelms 
man that he has no time to study his own kind. 
This is one explanation of the lack of literature on 
the advance line of civilization. The center may 
send the right kind of brain to the outskirts of 
civilization, but that brain does not do what was ex- 
pected of it. 

Besides owning a light grace, which its neighbor 
of Germany lacks, Scandinavian literature appears 
in translations an essentially clean one. Travelers 
do not represent the people as especially moral, but 
even when love borders on the illegal, there is a 
certain wholesome tone to their love-tales. Con- 
stancy appears to be a national virtue. In“ Gunnar”’ 
all are constant save one, and his name has a sus- 
piciously German look. The literature deals much 
with peasants, and may gain from them the virtues 
of hard-workers in the open air, whose toil keeps 
them from temptations. Why it should deal with 
—— chiefly, is a question of some intricacy. 

or many centuries Scandinavia has been shaken 


by no foreign or domestic wars to be compared 


with those of the rest of Europe. The middle 
classes would seem to lack the picturesqueness of 
sentiment which the peasant gains through battle 
with the rugged soil. The noble is polite. 

There is no other literature like that of Norway. 
The world needs all there is, for the supply is not 
abundant, at least of such good quality as we find in 
“ Gunnar.” 


“The Wetherel Affair.’’* 


ANY strongly marked character, whether individ- 
ual or national, may easily be drawn in fiction as 
either unnaturally good or extravagantly bad, with- 
out overcoloring its traits, by the simple device of 
bringing one set of qualities into the foreground, 
and slighting the opposite one. When historians are 
usually charged with holding the balance ne ey 
in the case of New England for the sake da orify- 
ing or vilifying, novelists can hardly escape the 
suspicion of a like bias. It would be easy to make 
a list of those who, in their zeal to prove Puritanism 
the leaven of the nation, have succeeded admirably 
in showing how unpleasant an element yeast must 
be to live in. A picture of New England character, 
traced without a line out of drawing or a perspec- 
tive slurred, may well seem richer in shadows than 
in lights. Where virtues are of the rugged and un- 
amiable kind, and faults aggressive and calculating, 
we no more look for traits of softness and gracious- 
ness than we look for flowers in the Alps. If we 


*The Wetherel Affair. By J. W. De Forest New 
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find them, as we do, they are the more exquisite for 
their rarity. 

Our outher plainly regards that character with re- 
spectful admiration, but prudently prefers it as the 
flavor instead of the substance of his story. He 
dilutes and qualifies it with skillful and satisfactory 
effect. He cleverly hangs up Judge Wetherel, of a 
past generation, as a family picture, to show what the 
old stock was. The features are toostern for romance, 
the ways too rigid for modern freedom and breadth 
of life. His kindred of the later race, the real 
actors in the story, are infused with warmer blood, 
and tempered by more varied influences. They win 
our sympathy through modified excellence and im- 
proved inheritance of good, and appear with fresher 
interest in the scenes of to-day. 

The author resorts to an ingenious device for por 
traying in his heroine one of the strongest ancestral 
characteristics, which, if developed in its usual 
course, could hardly have failed to make her harsh 
and unlovely. Nestoria is the very opposite of this. 
Her conscientiousness is innate, tet not perverted 
by training. She appears as the daughter of a mis- 
sionary, educated in the remote East, and free to 
obey this central spring of her character when 
transferred to a sphere wholly strange to her, where 
it is her only guide. What Nestoria, with her in- 
tense sense of duty, might have become if reared 
under home influences, it is dreadful to contem- 
plate. Such a nature, fed with the precepts and 
broken in to the practices of a certain school of 
erotic religionists, would have been warped into a 
marvel of morbid introspection and sham exalta- 
tion. As she is presented, she is a profound and 
skillful psychological study, genuine in her sincere 
self-distrust and the agony of her moral conflicts. 
The element for such conflicts is simply and natu- 
rally found in her trust and love for Wetherel, and 
much insight and tenderness are shown in her re- 
fined and alternating doubts among the importunities 
of divided duty that beset her. 

Wetherel, again, is not a pure New Englander, 
but the strongest features in which his moral being 
copies his forefathers’ are brought out in their ad- 
mirable, not their aggressive aspect. His masterful 
will and stern justice are bent to redeem himself 
from errors, and to clear his name from suspicion. 
He puts these qualities to their best use in domi- 
nating himself, not others. A fair and honorable 
field is opened for their display in pursuing a crimi- 
nal, not pm the unorthodox, and vindica- 
ting the law instead of imposing a creed. Here, 
again, the transplanted offshoot is well developed 
into generous improvement upon the old stock. 
Still, the range of his growth is narrow. Not so 
with Lehming, the instance of moral light and 
sweetness shrouded and clogged by physical un- 
loveliness. Some different gifts of nature, we are 
expressly told, descended to him, and those of a 
mellower, fuller quality, that change our pity for 
him to respect. In courage conquering feebleness, 
in self-denial and self-devotion, he is the real hero 
of the story, and his character, more gentle but not 
less firm, is ingeniously presented as a foil to the 
positiveness and cool concentration of Wetherel’s. 

Mr. De Forest does not want*humor, but he 
-wants, as yet, the art of diffusing it. Instead of 
making it permeate the life of all his persons, like 
the universal human sentiment it is, he solidifies it 
into lumps. Mrs. Dinneford, with gush of gabble 
garnished by Scripture and play quotations, yet with 
right feeling seen at the bottom through its shallow 
current, is a fair specimen of what a good-natured 
Yankee woman, more mentally than morally com- 





monplace, may become in city life. But the humor 
wants relief and shading, as it is displayed in de- 
tective Sweet, in Imogene, a mixture of melodra- 
matic goose with feminine spite and kindliness, and 
in John Bowlder, who prances and maunders like 
a caricature of a late venerable philosopher. 

We have said nothing of the plot, which grows 
complex out of a mere misunderstanding, and, as the 
author forcibly insists, is only too likely to be possi- 
ble; nor of the situations, many of which are tragic 
without being at all overstrained. So much of the 
interest of the novel depends on a mystery that 
might be very simply dispelled, that it would be un- 
fair to the reader to forestall his enjoyment of the 
book by any analysis of its construction. 


“*The Thirty Years’ War."'* 


To those curious to know with what national 
right the French lay claim to Alsace, and have not 
the time to spend on the authorities, let the present 
little volume be recommended, It forms one of a 
series of essays (“ Epochs of History’’), by living 
men belonging to the modern school of historical 
research—men who draw largely from the best 
critical scholars of the day, notably from German 
historians. Each volume stands by itself, is small 
and compact, impartially written, and furnished with 
maps and, what is unusual, a thorough index. 

“The Thirty Years’ War” impressed itself more 
terribly on the German than on any other national 
mind of Europe, but it would be hard to find a 
single land not powerfully affected by its fortunes. 
Germany was laid waste, burnt, drowned in blood, 
until “ Der Dreissig-jahrige Krieg’? became a name 
of horror, handed down in every village to the pres- 
ent day. Others may not have suffered an equal 
disintegration, but at the Peace of Westphalia no 
country of Europe contained exactly the same na- 
tion as before; a change had taken place in each. 
Not only had Protestant and Catholic sunk ex- 
hausted into well-defined borders of country, but 
the free citics were no more; Switzerland had be- 
come its own master in reality as well as in name ; 
Portugal and Holland were nations; England was a 
commonwealth ; Spain a broken power, and France 
the leading nation of Europe. While Christian sol- 
diers were perpetrating awful crimes in the name 
of religion for pay, one might suppose that men in 
Continental Europe would be only too glad to es- 
cape to the gentle savages of America. A reason 
for the contrary fact, namely, that emigration to our 
shores was small, must be looked for in the waste 
of human beings during the close of the sixteenth 
and the greater part of the seventeenth centuries. 

One is inevitably brought back to “The Thirty 
Years’ War” in judging of any of the great na- 
tions of Europe as they stand at the present 
day, unless Russia be an exception. Germany 
has only lately attained what some men dreamed 
for her in that age. Bismarck’s war upon the priests 
looks like the finishing touch to the perilous edifice 
called German unity—perilous because it is evident 
how autocratic, how non-representative his govern- 
ment is. Judged in the mass, the old war was a 
struggle for liberty, a second Protestant Revolution 
against Rome, wherein Spain was the chief weap- 
on which dealt the blows. Liberty could not do 
without the results gained, but the price was ter- 
rible; the general principle of right to one’s own 





of History: The Thirty Years’ War. By S. R. 
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religious opinions was upheld, and in its train came 
all the bold achievements of individual thought, 
whose benefit we reap at the present day. 

Readers will do well to take up Schiller’s 
“Thirty Years’ War” in connection with Mr. Gar- 
diner’s volume, for the latter being, like a manual, 
very compact, will be found of decided use in reading 
the commentary of the great German poet. 


“A Manual of Mythology.'’* 


THE modest title retained by this enlarged edi- 
tion of Mr. Murray’s work does not ask us to ex- 

ct anything profound, although the new preface 
informs the public that the author is no longer a 
blind follower of German authorities. Originality, 
to say nothing of profundity, cannot be expected 
where the names alone would fill a volume. Greek 
mythology by itself could hardly fail to crowd a book 
of the size of this, but the author has added sketches 
of Egyptian, Norse, and Hindoo theogonies as well. 

As from his position he is presumably an author- 
ity, it would have been more satisfactory to students 
had the author taken a volume to each mythology, 
for in a smaller space much of the most important 
and suggestive portions of myths are perforce omit- 
ted. ‘‘A Manual of Mythology,” however, is hard- 
ly a student’s manual. It is addressed more to 
schools and gymnasiums, to the small library of a 
woman interested in general reading, to young 
women’s seminaries. The grossness of the real 
traditions is here very much passed over, and, where 
avoidance is impossible, the myth is treated with 
great discretion. As to literary position, “ Murray's 
Manual” takes stand between full books of refer- 
ence and those to be read for amusement. A copi- 
ous index relieves the publisher from the necessity 
of alphabetical arrangement. Greek spelling is re- 
tained, and a full list of illustrations presents a good 
general idea of the expression Jent to gods and he- 
roes by Greek plastic art in the time of Hellas’s 
magnificence. 


Some Illustrated Books. 


SAINTINE’s “ Myths of the Rhine’ has been 
translated for the American edition by Prof. Schele 
De Vere, and is accompanied by over one hundred 
and fifty illustrations from the pencil of Doré. The 
readers of “ Picciola” will be glad to find the shrewd 
and ready wit and gentle fancy of this author at 
free play among such subjects as are here afforded. 
Doré’s designs are among his most effective; he is 
not as subtile as Saintine, but his grotesquerie is 
often very amusing. The two imposing volumes of 
“Paul Marcoy’s Travels across South America” 
contain five hundred pictures and maps, illustrating 
the scenery, customs and costumes observed during 
the author’s twelve years of residence. ‘“ Rhymes 
and Jingles,” by Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, the 
editor of “St. Nicholas,” we think will be pro- 
nounced the best collection of its kind extant. They 
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are written neither “down to”’ nor above the com- 
prehension of children, but with a wit and sympathy 
that win a straight and level passage to the child’s 
mind and heart. They have already, in their pub- 
lication in different periodicals, been judged and 
approved by the sharpest and most merciless critics 
of children’s literature that anywhere exist—the 
children themselves. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
publish all the volumes above mentioned. 


The illustrations in J. R. Osgood & Co’s holiday 
edition of Longfellow’s new poem, “The Hanging 
of the Crane,” were drawn by Miss Hallock and 
Mr. Thomas Moran (artists well known to the 
readers of this magazine), and engraved by Mr. 
Anthony and Mr. Linton. Mr. events designs 
have all his peculiar characteristics: a touch at once 
free and accurate; effects delicate and brilliant. 
Some of his drawings here, rendered by the en- 
graver with sympathy and intelligence, have a sin- 
gularly rich and luminous quality. Miss Hallock‘s 
designs are drawn with peculiar delicacy and charm ; 
besides their technical perfections, they have a gen- 
uine and most winning sentiment, which always 
escapes the pitfall of affectation. Not only action 
and composition, but the carefully selected “good 
old English” setting of costume, furniture, and 
architecture, have given to what might easily have 
been commonplace household pictures, a new dig- 
nity and grace, in perfect keeping with the verse of 
the great and gentle poet. ; 


The first bound volume of “St. Nicholas” is 
out in good time for the holidays. It makes cer- 
tainly the most-beautiful and attractive book of its 
kind which it has ever been our good fortune to 
see. We are compelled to agree with Mr. Warner 


that “the first year of the ‘St. Nicholas,’ more. 


than fulfills the promise of its auspicious birth, and 
in the bound volume, with its glory of red and gold, 
we have what may be called a permanent addition 
to the literature of the young; ”’ and, still further, 
that if the children do not like it, “it is time to 
change the kind of children in this country.” 


Some mistakes have been pointed out, by the 
critical, in Mr. Brigham’s “Cast Catalogue of An- 
tique Sculpture”? (Lee & Shepard); but it is still 
a valuable aid to private collectors and to the 

urchasing committees of art museums. The cata- 
ogue does not pretend to be complete, but it gives 
a long list of desirable casts, with sizes and prices, 
the names and addresses of casters, and also sizes 
and prices of the reductions, if they exist, and a 
large number of photographs. In the “ Introduc- 
tion,” a short statement appears of the manner of 
making different kinds of casts, and the reader is 
told how he can distinguish between those taken 
from new molds and those taken from molds that 
are old and worn. Appended to the catalogue is 
an “ Introduction to the Study of Ornament.” 


Erratum. 
On page 311 of the July number of this year, for 10.2 inches, 


given as the first measurement of the espeare Death- 
ask, read 6.2 inches. 
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NATURE AND SCIENCE, 


Agriculture and Insects. 


AN exhibition of useful and noxious insects, with 
the results of their works, was given at the Palais 
d’Industrie at Paris, during September and October. 
The idea and the manner in which it was carried 
out are well worthy of the attention of some of our 
centers of agricultural interests. The following is 
the arrangement: 

The first division contains useful insects arranged 
in six groups, each species being shown in its stages 
of egg, larve, crysalis, and perfect insect. In this 
are found the silk-producing insects and those that 
— honey and wax; among these are the 

oney-bearing ants of Mexico. Then follow the 
cochineal, gall, and a host of others. The fourth 
group is composed of the edible insects: the water 
bug (Votonecta and Corisa), whose eggs are con- 
verted into bread, and sold under the name of 
‘“‘haulte,” in Mexico. To these may be added the 
grugu worm or edible caterpillar of the cabbage 
palm, with many species of locusts, crickets, grass- 
hoppers, ants, and spiders, the last of which, in the 
person of the Zfeira edulis, is a valued article of 
food in Polynesia. The fifth group is composed of 
cantharids and other insects employed by physicians, 
and the sixth those like the phosphorescent insects 
and beetles that are used for purposes of ornament. 

The second division, or that of noxious insects, 
includes all those that injure the vine, olive, cotton, 
medicinal and ornamental plants; also those hurt- 
ful to trees, timber, hair, feathers, and other articles 
of value. 


Death of Trees in Cities. 


AT a recent meeting of the Scientific Committee 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, Dr. Voelker 
stated the results of his investigation of the soil of 
a London square in which Messrs. Veitch had 
twice planted trees, which in each case had died. 
On examining the clear watery solution from treat- 
ing the soil with distilled water, he found that the 
soil contains one-tenth per cent. of common salt 
and two-tenths per cent. of nitrates. Whenever 
the amount of chlorine in soil reaches anything like 
an appreciable quantity it exercises an injurious 
influence. Land, for example, which has been 
inundated by the sea, will not grow wheat for the 
next two years, though in the first year cabbages 
may be grown. The quantity of nitrates in the soil 
sent to him was remarkable. Usually in a soil it 
did not reach a proportion which could be expressed 
otherwise than by a third place of decimals. He 
could not doubt that the two saline ingredients 
mentioned did the mischief.—* Builder.” 


The Transit of Venus. 


THE coming transit of Venus will be observed 
from about seventy-five stations, at many of which 
there will be a large number of instruments. The 
expense of the whole of the expeditions will amount 
to about one million dollars. 


so great an outlay, but the general voice of the 
non-scientific as well as of the scientific world has 
contradicted this. 

Besides the astronomical advantages to be gained 
from the coming transit, there are several collateral 
issues of no small importance. In the first place, 





It may seem to | 
some that the results to be arrived at are not worth | 


the longitude of a host of stations all over the globe 


b will be accurately determined, and it is a remark by 


no means unworthy of notice, that the simple ob- 
servation of the local time of contact will give the 
inhabitants of East Africa and of all Asia an accurate 
means of determining their absolute longitudes. If, 
moreover, as has been proposed, San Francisco and 
Japan are to be compared directly as to longitude, 
the whole circle of the globe will be completed by 
telegraphic and accurate chronometric determina- 
tion, : 

Again, with the host of vessels by which scientific 
men will proceed to their stations, meteorological, 
and sometimes even magnetical instruments will be 
provided. These vessels will be traversing the 
different oceans of the globe about the same time, 
and thus the meteorology of the world will be much 
better understood.—George Forbes. 
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IN a paper presented to the Scottish Meteorolog- 
ical Society by Drs. Mitchell and Buchan, the au- 
thors have calculated the weekly average death-rate 
of London for the past thirty years for thirty-one 
diseases. The results show a large excess above 
the average, from the middle.of November to the 
middle of April, from which it falls to the minimum 
in the end of May; it then slowly rises, and on the 
third week of July, shoots suddenly up, almost to 
the maximum of the year, at which it remains till 
the second week of August, and thence falls as 
rapidly as it rose to a second minimum in October. 

egarding the summer excess in the death-rate, 
which is so abrupt in its rise and fall, it was shown 
that it is wholly due to one class of population, 
viz., infants under five years of age. It was also 
demonstrated that the maximum mortality from dif- 
ferent diseases group around certain conditions of 
temperature and moisture combined, as is shown in 
the following table 


Weather. Maximum Mortality. 

Bronchitis, pneumonia, asthma. 

Brain-diseases, convulsions, 
whooping cough. 

Suicide, small-pox. 

Diarrhcea, dysentery, cholera. 

Rheumatism, heart disease, 
diphtheria, scarlatina, meas- 
les, croup. 


Cold and dry.. .. 


Warm and dry... 
Warm and moist. 


Cold and moist.. 


The Ages of Stars. 


From the address of M. Wurtz, the President of 
the French Association, we quote the following: 
‘« What an effort of the human mind! To discover 
the constitution of stars of which the distances 
even are unknown; of nebule which are not yet 
worlds; to establish a classification of all the stars, 
and, still more, to guess their ages—ah, tell me, is 
not this a triumph for science ? Yes, we have 
classed them according to their ages. Stars colored, 
stars yellow, stars white; the white are the hottest 
and the youngest; their spectrum is composed of a 


| few lines only, and these lines are dark. Hydrogen 


predominates. Traces of magnesium are also met 
with—of iron and perhaps of sodium, and if it is true 
that Sirius was a red star in the time of the ancients, 
it owed, perhaps, its tint to the greater abundance 
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of hydrogen at that epoch. Our sun, Aldebaran, 
Arcturus are among the yellow stars; in their 
spectra hydrogen lines are less developed, but the 
metallic lines are fine and numerous. The colored 
stars are not so hot, and are older. In consequence 
of their age they emit less vivid light; in them 
there is little or no hydrogen. Metallic lines 
abound, but one also finds channeled spaces like the 
lines of compounds, The temperature being lower, 
these latter can exist, whether they consist of atoms 
joined to others of the same kind, or whether they 
contain groups of heterogeneous atoms. In refer- 
ring recently to this classification of Father Secchi 
and the distribution of simple bodies in distant 
stars, Lockyer has observed that the elements the 
atoms of which are lightest are to be found in the 
hottest stars, and that the metals with high atomic 
weights are, on the contrary, met with in the colder 
stars; and he adds: ‘ Are not the first elements the 
result of a decomposition brought about by the ex- 
treme temperatures to which the latter are exposed? 
And, taking them altogether, are they not the prod- 
uct of a condensation of very light atoms of an un- 
known primordial matter, whichis, perhaps, ether ?’”’ 


Action of Wind-Instruments on the Lungs. 


IN a series of experiments made to investigate 
this matter, Dr. W. H. Stone first measured the 
extreme pressure that the muscles of the lips could 
resist in ordinary persons, and in those accustomed 
to the use of wind-instruments. “The difference 
between different individuals was very great, some 
untrained persons having naturally considerable 
muscular power. About six feet of water was the 
ordinary maximum when a small tube was inserted 
between the lips. When the lips were supported 
by a cupped mouthpiece, such as is used for brass 
instruments, a greater height of the column could 
be obtained. The great majority of untrained per- 
sons could not support more than three or four feet 
of water. It was to be noticed that the lip mus- 
cles invariably gave way long before the expiratory 
power of the thoracic muscles was exhausted.”’ 

In a second series of experiments a small glass 
tube was introduced into the mouth at the angle, 
and connected with a rubber tube which passed 
over the shoulder to a pressure gauge placed behind 
the person; by this device the pressure attending 





the production of a note on any instrument by a 
performer could be measured. The following pres- 
sures in inches of water were found to produce an 
ordinary orchestral tone: 


Oboe..........lower notes, gin. highest, 17 in. 
Clasionet....... “ * =a? * 18 “ 
Bassoon ....... “ . = 
Horn... ‘ “ 

Cornet. 

Trumpet. . 

okteden 

Bombardon . . = 


“Tt is to be noticed that the clarionet, in this as in 
some other respects, differs from its kindred instru- 
ments, and, also, that most of the pressures are 
small, not exceeding, or, indeed, attaining the pres- 
sure of a fit of sneezing or of coughing. They are, 
therefore, very unlikely to injure the lungs, or to 
produce the emphysema erroneously attributed to 
them.” 


“ 
“ 
“ 


“ “ 


Memoranda. 


M. De CHERVILLE says that a small piece of 
potassa, dissolved in a little wine, is a test of artifi- 
cial coloring. He states that if a greenish tint re- 
sults in the wine, with no deposit, no false coloring 
matter has been introduced. The formation of a 
violet deposit shows the use of «'derberries or mul- 
berries. If a red deposit is formed, the wine has 
been colored with beet-root or peach-wood; if a 
violet-red, with logwood. A violet-blue deposit be- 
trays privet berries ; and a bright violet, litmus. 

he use of carrier pigeons for the purposes of the 
ress is steadily increasing in Europe, and the 
reed is rapidly improving, and despatches are now 
brought to London from Paris, Lisbon, and Brus- 
sels. Among the additions to the stock is that of an 
ocean homing bird from Iceland, which flies at the 
wonderful speed of 150 miles in an hour. 

In the “Comptes Rendus” of April 27, M. Prilleux 
states that the flow of gum in fruit trees is a disease. 
He calls it gommose. Substances which should pro- 
mote the growth of the plant accumulate until their 
transformation about gummy centers takes place. 
To produce a stronger attraction for these materials 
than that of the gummy centers is the remedy. 
Scarification of the bark does this by compelling the 
formation of new tissues. 


ETCHINGS. 


The Devil in Literature. 


VERY few people really like the devil,—at least 
we are led to believe that the attachment is generally 
the other way,—but he has always excited the 
greatest interest in the human mind. In many 
cases this may be but a sort of forecasting curios- 
= prudential outlook, as it were,—but it is very 
often an entirely disinterested desire for knowledge. 
Satanic research is an absorbing pursuit, if we are 
to judge it by the books that have been written on 
the subject. “The Bibliotheca Diabolica,’’ com- 
_ by Mr. Henry Kernot, and just published by 
Scribner, Welford k Armstrong (who ion no con- 
nection, we trust, with what is commonly known 
as the “Satanic Press’’), is a curious compilation of 
the titles and character of some seven hundred vol- 





umes that treat, directly or indirectly, of his Infer- 
nal Lowness. 

It has always been considered necessary to under- 
stand, as far as possible, the nature and habits of 
the Evil One, for it is well known that no nation 
ever prospered that did not possess a vigorous and 
potential devil. But there have been great mistakes 
made in regard to the personality of this being. 
Indeed, although it seems scarcely credible in this 
age of discernment, there have been people who 
thought the devil was a woman! One of the worst 
devils of whom record has been made is Doorga, the 
wife of the Hindoo Siva, but we ca .not but believe 
that her husband is really responsible for her crimes. 

And it is well that the ordinary devil is not a 
woman. How few, in such a case, would be a 
“match for the devil!” What feminine devil would 
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have been careless enough to let St. Dunstan seize her 
by the nose with a pair of hot tongs, or to allow Mar- 
tin Luther to find out that she was in the habit of 
stealing nuts and cracking them against his bed-post? 


OLD ENGLISH DEVIL. 


It is an easy thing, perhaps, to so manage your 
affairs that the devil will choose you, but it has 
never before been so easy to choose a devil—yet we 
have them in Mr. Kernot’s collection, of every kind 
and degree. Fastidious, indeed, must be he who 
cannot here find a devil to suit him. 

Among the earliest mentioned is the hero of a 
miracle-play, called the “ Harrowing of Hell,” writ- 
ten in the reign of Edward the Second. The devil 
of that day was what would be called in our com- 
mon parlance a “level-head- 
ed” individual. Not only his 
picture, here given, but his 
mental characteristics show 
this. He was a devil who 
had an eye to pleasure as 
well as business, and, as one 
would be apt to infer from 
his knees and his heels, he 
had a good many fine points 
about him. He was very 
much opposed to a proposed 
visit of Christ to his domains, 
because he did not want him 
to “fonden how we playen 
here.” He doubtless made 
his resort as pleasant as pos- 
sible, and, judging from our 
study of old English history, 
he did not lack for encour- 
agement or patronage. 

If, however, this English 
devil should be of too mod- 
ern a type, there are much 
more “antient deu-ills,’’ such 
as the Egyptian Prince of 
Darkness, who does not skip 
around, enjoying himself, but 
stands in stolid state, holding an immense pair of 
pincers, and wearing on his head an emblematic 
pitchfork. With his tongue lolling out and his 
teeth grimly displayed at the back of his well-devel- 


Ca 








EGYPTIAN DEVIL. 





oped jaws, he ever stands a pone incentive to 
good actions and an honest life. 

Then there is the devil of the Cingalese, a lively 
fellow on horseback. Judging from the compara- 
tive size of the steed and the rider, the horse must 
have led a very wicked life to have been saddled 
with such a weight when his earthly race was run. 
This demon has two heads, and teeth that would 
worry a modern dentist, no matter how much nitrous 
oxide he might have on hand. In addition to his 
other attractions, he has a sort of Ulster overcoat 
of snakes, which gives him the appearance of a 
piece of cheese that has been kept too long. 

No wicked person could be expected to have a sin- 
gle easy thought while contemplating this monster. 

After making the acquaintance of such an evil 
spirit as this, no one would be apt to fear the com- 
paratively modern devilof Martin Luther Indeed, 
in these days of heavy, solid, glass inkstands and 
base-ball practice, it would be easy to put such a 
one to flight. 

A “devil in love” must be a rather insupportable 
object, especially to the object of his affections ; yet 


= ANN 


CINGALESE DEVII. 


the anatomically melancholy Burton tells of such a 
one. 

It is surprising, too, that the time of day should 
be considered of any moment to an Evil One who is 
thoroughly in earnest and has his heart in his work ; 
but the worthy Fowler, in 1655, treats of “Satan at 
Noon,” a Oe supposing that if he carried on his 
operations on earth at all, his proclivities would lead 
him to choose the hottest part of the day. 

John Bunyan and Jac. Lydius had rather differ- 
ent notions of the lower regions, for one wrote of 
“Sighs from Hell, or the Groans of a Damned 
Soul,” while the other treats of the “ Joyful Hours 
of Death,” illustrating his ideas with pictures of 
“Cremation,” “A Soldier thrown into the Jaws of 
Hell by an Unicorn,” and other pleasant pictorial 
proofs of * joy.” 

While Milton sings how— 

*« Satan exalted sat, 
By merit raised to that bad eminence,” 


and rolls out in easy flowing blank verse the deeds 
of his Great King of Hell, an anonymous writer, in 
1679, tells of a very humble devil, in the lower walks 
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of life, who mixed himself up in the bargain of a 
farmer and a “ poor mower about the cutting down 
three half-acres of oats,” and afterward settled the 
matter, that very night, by cutting the oats himself, 
and subsequently, as we are led to suppose, making 
matters very hot for the farmer. 

The most intellectual devil of whom a portrait 
has been taken is unquestionably the fast friend of 
Dr. Faustus. This gallant gentleman, despite his 
sinister countenance and ominously “er, instep, 
is one eminently calculated to succeed. Of insinu- 
ating manners and finger-nails, who could withstand 
his wily influence? One need not be a Marguerite 
to fall when a thoroughly genteel devil leads the 
way to the precipice. 

“The devil is never so black as he is painted,” 
says an old proverb, and yet we see that a k was 
written in 1726 treating of “Black Devils” and 
“ White Devils,” and we have all made the acquaint- 
ance of blue devils. The black variety has always 
been a favorite, although in many instances, espe- 
cially on the operatic stage, he is trimmed with red. 
George Cruikshank has, perhaps, given us one of 
the best ideas of the popular devil of the present 
age. 
But mere color does not sufficiently indicate the 
varieties of the Satanic family. We may have “ The 
Merry Devil,” who disported himself at Edmunton 
in 1631, or “The Dancing Devils,’’ who skipped 
about in a “ Dumb Farce’’ in 1724. As a Hermit, 
Asmodeus appears in 1741, and as the “ Devil on 
Two Sticks’’ he has long been famous, especially in 
London and Paris. This variety, however, has 


never been popular in this country, as we need evil | 


spirits of much greater speed and activity to satisfy 
our diabolical yearnings. Defoe tells us of “The 
Devil in Politics,’’ but this is now such an ordinary 


a that it ceases to attract attention. Satan 
also appears as a “‘hog-driver,” and it is probable 


ME PHISTOPHELES. 


that in this case the most stubborn swine must have 
felt the truth of the old adage that “he must nedes 
go that the dyvele dryveth.”’ 

Regarding this subject in the most liberal manner 


possible, we can imagine no form or locality in | 


which the devil may not be found, if we choose to 





look for him. He is even treated of in a “ Guide to 
the Middle States." As Purgatory, considered as 
a middle state, is not here referred to, we are at a 
loss to know why persons looking for a devil should 
be furnished with a guide to the Middle States, un- 


DIABOLUS VULGARIS. 


less it is that they can find him in other portions 
of the country without a guide. 

Most of the writers mentioned in this unique 
compilation seem to have treated of the devil from 
a different point of view. For instance, one, in 
“Letters from Hell,” appears to derive this infor- 
mation directly from head-quarters, while another, 
disregarding Satan’s domestic life, merely considers 
his work on earth, and maintains that “ The Devil’s 
Masterpiece” is to be found in the existence of thir- 
teen hundred sects in our religious world. 

In regard to one thing, most writers on this sub- 
ject agree, which is that “he must have a long 
spoon that must eat with the devil.”’ This is cer- 
tainly right, for we all should be prudent, indeed, 
at such a meal; still we fear that the devil’s fork 
would always be found to be quite as long as any 
practicable spoon. 

This “ Bibliotheca Diabolica”’ abounds in devil- 
ish mottoes, and they, very generally, hit their 
mark; but when we read that, “‘ There is a devil in 
every berry of the grape,’”’ we cannot but think it 
very hard on the European “ Grape-cures, ’’ where 
the patients eat three or four pounds a day—* to 
begin with.”” We doubt, too, the correctness of the 
advice to “ give the devil his due.’’ Such action is 
not at all necessary, for he has never been known 
to have a claim that he did not coll<ct. 

And yet we do not wish to be too severe upon 
Satan, for, as Defoe remarked in 1720: 


“ Bad as he is, the devil may be abus’d, 
Be falsely charg’d, and causelessly accus’d, 
When men, unwilling to be blam’d alone, 
Shift off those crimes on him which are their own.”’ 


Having written this much, we come upon the fol- 
lowing proverb: “Talk of the devil, and he will 
either come or send.” 

Perhaps we had better stop here. 





